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PREFACE 


Te VOLUME is a collection of the papers 
presented at the National Seminar on ‘Panini 
and Modern Semantics’ conducted by Sahitya 
Akademi (National Academy of Letters, India) in 
collaboration with the Department of Sanskrit, 
University of Calicut, Kerala, in October 10-12, 
1998 at Calicut University. I, have great pleasure 
in presenting the proceedings of the Seminar in a 
book form. 

I am greatly indebted to Sahitya Akademi 
for sponsoring the Seminar and also for taking the 
necessary steps to publish the proceedings. My 
thanks are especially due to Prof. K. 
Satchidanandan, Secretary of Sahitya Akademi, 
Prof. Ramaranjan Mukherji, Convener, Akademi's 
Advisory Board for Sanskrit and Sri Jithendra 
Nath, Assistant Editor, for their whole hearted co- 
operation and help. I am also indebted to Dr. 
K.K.N.Kurup, the Vice-Chancellor and other 
officials of University of Calicut for providing us 
with the infrastructure for the smooth conduct of 
the Seminar. 

[express my sincere gratitude to the eminent 
scholars from different parts of the country who | 
enthusiastically participated in the three-day 
seminar and readily made their papers available 
for the volume at short notice. 

— C. RAJENDRAN 
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INTRODUCTION 


ESCRIBED BY Bloomfield as‘one of the greatest monuments of 

human intelligence,’ Panini’s Astadhyayi continues to exer- 
cise its charm on linguists all over the world even in modern times. ` 
A masterpiece in about four thousand aphorisms, it maps the 
complex contours of Sanskrit, which is one of the most versatile 
and ancient classical languages. What Panini has achieved through 
his algebraic formulations is nothing short of a miracle, creating 
order out of the chaotic mass of a language which has both 
ritualistic and secular dimensions. His meticulous rules, aimed at 
the derivation of authentic forms from abstracted roots, operate 
almost as systematically and uniformly as the precise rules in a 
computer software. Many modern linguists have started from 
where Panini has let off and scaled new heights in phonological 
and morphological studies. The fact that Panini's grammar has 
enraptured even generativists, who have come a long way from 
Bloomfield and his structuralism is enough to indicate the 
astounding range and depth of his model. 

Yet, the problematic universe of reality has always remained 
as a disturbing ‘trace’ (to use a Derridian term) interacting with 
the ordered universe of grammar and posing a number of 
fascinating issues. How did Panini look upon the real objects of 
the linguistic discourse? What was his attitude to social structures, 
gender problems and the dichotomy between grammatical catego- 
ries and the objects represented by them? What were his strategies 
in coming to terms with the all too real world outside language? 
The more deeply we probe in these directions, the more 
problematic the insular world of grammatical categories turn out 
to be. The manifold conceptual domains of Paninian grammar may 
be subjected to meaningful explorations through such enquiries 
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which provide possibilities for a dialectic interaction between 
formal grammar and semantics. 3t 

These were, in fact, the fascinating areas of search of the 
three-day National Seminar on *Panini and Modern Semantics', 
conducted by the Department of Sanskrit, University of Calicut 
and Sahitya Akademi, (National Academy of Letters, India) New 
Delhi from 10-12 October, 1998. The papers presented in the 
seminar by about thirty eminent linguists, logicians and grammar- 
ians are presented to the scholarly world in the present volume. 
The topics selected for the seminar offered a wide range of 
problems from Karaka-theory to computer and from socio- 
linguistics to structural grammar, even though some topics had to 
be left out from the seminar due to technical constraints. It is hoped 
that this collection will serve as a useful guide book initiating the 
aspiring reader into realms of Paninian Semantics. 


JI 


Prof. K.K.N. Kurup puts Paninian studies in perspective, 
highlighting the scholarly aspect of the language addressed to by - 
Panini and the impact of the discovery of Sanskrit on western 
civilization. Prof. K. Satchidanandan reviews the limitations of the 
orientalist approach which are still holding sway in Indological 
studies and calls for a decolonised approach to our past to restore 
the legitimate importance of Indian thinkers in contemporary 
perceptions. Satchidanandan rightly evaluates Panini as a far 
sighted grammarian with a profound sense of history to whom 
what mattered was the ‘total real environment in which language 
worked’. Prof. Rajendran demonstrates how socio-linguistic 
issues are reflected in Panini's representation of language. A close 
study of Panini, Katyayana and Patafijali would reveal that the 
language mapped by Panini was the elite Sanskrit of Aryavarta and 
that Panini was aware of dialectological variations to usage. Real 
life situations, problems related to social status and gender, as well 
as aspects of communicative competence surface time and again 
in Paninian system, negating the traditional view of Astadhyayi as 
a closed, formal grammar which is autonomous and self validating. 
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Dr. Biswanarayan Shastri expiores the possibility of etymology in 
the determination of the meaning of words and demonstrates how 
socio-cultural factors contribute to the enlargement and expansion 
of the root meaning of individual words. 

The role played by the intention of the speaker in the 
structure of language is an important issue implicit in Astadhyayi 
which needs some elaboration and Prof. K.N. Neelakantan Elayath 
has explored all the relevant issues in his paper on “Intention as 
a Semantic Condition in Panini.’ Vivaksd or speaker's intention is 
all pervasive in Panini, eventhough later commentators like 
Dandanatha clarify that vivaksa cannot, like an aristocratic 
woman, transgress social norms. 

Eventhough Paninian model cannot be described unreserv- 
edly as ‘structural’, an examination of semantic issues surfacing 
in structural grammar is bound to throw much light on Paninian 
Semantics. Prof. Andrews Kutty, in his paper, ‘Semantics in 
Structural Linguistics’ critically reviews the marginalisation of 
semantic issues in structural approach. Although Bloomfield and 
for all practical purposes, even Chomsky, maintained that 
‘meaning’ would continue to be a weak spot in linguistics for quite 
a long time, some of the followers of Chomsky did recognise 
semantics as a crucial issue. In Structural Semantics, meaning is 
sought to be defined in different perspectives related to grammati- 
cal meaning, possession, tangibility, definiteness, number, loca- 
tion, cause etc. — a far cry from the world of Panini which seems 
to preserve the indefiniteness of the world at large. 


III 


We now come to the domain of meaning “within the system’; 
paribhasas, the Paninian ‘metarules’ are the system specific 
conventions or the ‘operation-rules’ of the Paninian specifications. 
Prof. Dimri, in his paper 'Metarules of Panini’, however, points 
out that even samjña rules often partake the characteristics of 
metarules. Pataiijali rightly compares paribhasa to a lamp, ‘which, 
being situated in a place, illuminates the whole place’. The 
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function of Paribhasas is interpretive and they need be studied 
within the context of the system as signifiers with specific 
meaning value. 

Did Panini accept the principle of metaphor as a deviant 
usage, calling forth the suspension of the usual signification 
process of language and the acceptance of another meaning to give 
up the apparent incongruity? It is a fact that later grammarians do 
accept /aksand as an additional function of language, but Prof. 
K. Kunjunni Raja, in his paper “Panini and Metaphor’ points out 
that Panini did not envisage any metaphorical function as such. In 
fact, Panini takes extra care to account for all liberties with 
established usaes through his meticulous sittras and thus does 
away with the necessity of the postulation of additional power in 
language, though later grammarians accommodate this concept. - 

The interface between Paninian grammar and computer is an 
interesting area of research. Vedavaridhi P. Ramanujan, in his 
paper on 'Semantic Problems in the Computation of Paninian 
Rules' shares his insights with us, gained through the preparation 
of data base of Vyakarana and Dr. K. Maheswaran Nair reviews 
the work already done in the field in his paper, ‘Panini and 
Computer'. 


IV 


One of the most important areas wherein grammar enters into 
a pragmatic relationship with the world outside language centres 
around the concept of karaka. Prof. V.N. Jha, in his ‘Objects, 
Relations and Karakas’ critically surveys the issues involved in 
karaka-theory against the backdrop of the illuminating discussions 
on karaka in Jayantabhatta's Nyayamanjart. The emerging picture 
of karaka, accordingly, is that of a factor involved in an activity 
which generates a result, and it constitutes the semantic structure 
which further manifests as the surface structure with case affixes 
and further, as the phonological structure, when transformed into 
usable form. Jha, thus concludes that in karaka-theory, *Paninian 
grammar comes closer to the notion of generative grammar’. Prof. 
V.R. Prabodhachandran Nair, in his paper, ‘Logical Structure of 
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Karaka’ demonstrates that most of the relations identified by 
Charles J. Fillmore, in his analysis of case grammar are 
accommodated by traditional Indian grammarians in the karaka 
framework. Dr. K.S. Kannan shows how vivaksd or the speaker's 
intention pervades the notion of karaka, in his paper titled 
‘Nuances of Vivaksa as discernible in the Karakas'. Dr. P. 
Narayanan Namboodiri deals with the semantic issues involved in 
the genitive case which doesnot figure in karaka relationship. 


V 


Gender and Number are some tricky issues in languages like 
Sanskrit which follow grammatical conventions rather than factual 
world in usage. Dr. Kapil Kapoor and Dr. Santosh Kumar Shukla, 
in their paper, “Theory of Gender and its Generation in Panini’ 
review the basic issues involved and the techniques used by Panini 
to assign specific gender to specific words. Prof. D. Prahlada Char 
discusses some interesting philosophical issues related to the 
gender issue in the light of the illuminating discussions made by 
grammarians, Mimamsakas, and Naiyayikas. Prof. Meera 
Chakravorthy pleads for the consideration of socio-cultural 
complexities in the understanding of the gender question in its 
manifestation in language and grammar. 

More technical and perhaps less socio-culturally oriented is 
the problem of number, eventhough here also a one-to-one 
correspondence between linguistic facts and the facts of the world 
is difficult to establish. Dr. N.V.P. Unithiri makes a comprehen- 
sive analysis of the number problem in Paninian grammar. Dr. 
G. Gangadharan Nair focuses on peculiar usages of number in 
Sanskrit and issues related to numerals. Both the papers discuss 
the underlying semantic issues in number and show how versatile 
is the grammarian's treatment of the problem in Sanskrit. 

The versatility of Sanskrit and other classical language like 
Latin is largely due to the productivity of the basic forms which 
can give rise to a large number of derivatives using primary and 
secondary suffixes. Dr. Meenambal Narayanan surveys the 
semantic nuances of primary suffixes. Prof. V.Venkitaraja Sarma 
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and Prof. Avanindra Kumar exhaustively treat all the formations 
involving the secondary suffix which show the amazing range of 
Panini's knowledge of the socio-cultural state of affairs of 
contemporary India. 


VI 


A unique feature of the Indo-European languages is their 
capacity to build compounds and this tendency has developed into 
unusual proportions in later classical Sanskrit. Panini has exhaus- 
tively documented the contours of compound formation which 
take into account both syntactic and semantic issues. Prof. 
Srimannarayana Murti demonstrates how the semantic predilec- 
tions of Panini manifest in his compound rules, as in the 
distribution of vocabulary into fields. Dr. Vanitha Ramaswamy 
reviews the semantic issues related to compounds on the basis of 
the threadbare analysis of the problem by Kaunda Bhatta. 

The present volume contains some papers related to some 
other aspects of Paninian semantics also. Reduplication is a 
process seen in Sanskrit in the case of verbal and nominal stems, 
prefixes, compounds, adjectives and the like. Dr. K.V. 
Ramakrishnamacharyalu makes a comprehensive survey of redu- 
plication in Panini with its semantic implications. Dr. H.C. Patyal 
brings forth the lexical perspectives in Ganapatha, also discussing 
some interesting textual problems. Prof. K.Vijayan makes a 
semantic survey of the important indeclinables in Sanskrit 
language. Prof. M. Sivakumara Swamy reviews the semantic 
issues related to the grossly neglected Vedic Grammar of Panini. 
Dr. Kshirod Chandra Dash makes of a study of the influence of 
Paninian Sanskrit on modern Oriya Semantics. 

I hope that this book, which gives for the first time, a 
comprehensive account of the various aspects of Paninian 
semantics will generate interest in this somewhat neglected area. 


C. RAJENDRAN 
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PANINI AND SANSKRIT GRAMMAR 


K.K.N. Kurup 


[ GIVES me immense pleasure to inaugurate this Seminar first 
time held in this University under the auspices of Sahithya 
Akademi (National Academy of Letters, India) and the Department 
of Sanskrit, University of Calicut, Kerala, on Panini, the great 
grammarian and intellectual, produced by our great country at the 
beginning of the first millennium B.c. It also articulates my 
pleasure that the seminar is being honoured by the presence of Mr. 
K.P. Narayana Pisharati, the doyen among the Sanskrit Scholars 
of Kerala of our generation and other reputed scholars from 
different parts of India. 

It was in India that there arose a body of knowledge which 
was destined to revolutionise the European ideas about language 
and linguistics in the last two centuries, when it was first time 
introduced before the world of European scholarship by the great 
orientalist Sir William Jones. The so-called discovery of Sanskrit 
along with its systematic studies on grammar and lexicon by the 
European scholarship disclosed the possibility of a comparative 
study of languages. Although such studies, branded under the title 
Indology had gradually instigated the Germanic mind to propagate 
the theory of purity of Aryan race along with the concept of Aryan 
languages, they had inaugurated a renaissance in India, that 
culminated in the emergence of nationalism. The Western mind 
which worked on India had been greatly responsible for this great 
Indian transformation. 

Panini, as a great intellect had represented an age which was 
one of the determining periods of Indian history. The Indian 
society of this period consisting of several lineages and social 
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formations had become a class society without a proper spoken 
and written language. The different classes of society differed in 
speech. Apparently there were forces at work which led the 
speakers of upper classes to adopt longer class forms of speech. 
The grammarians of this period extended their interest from the 
scriptures to the upper caste language and made rules and list of 
forms descriptive of correct type of speech, which they called 
Sanskrit. This language form known as Sanskrit was systemati- 
cally defined according to the canons of grammar by Panini and 
his treatise or Paniniyam is one of the greatest monuments of 
human intelligence. It describes with the minute detail, every 
inflection, derivation and composition and every syntactic usage 
of its author’s speech. No other language has been so perfectly 
described than Sanskrit. Such an excellent codification of Sanskrit 
language made it the official and literary language of the elite 
society and classes in India. When it had ceased to be spoken as 
a native language, it remained the medium for all writing on 
learned and religious topics. 

In fact Sanskrit as introduced by Panini provided a matrix 
for the Indian civilization. The culture of this great country was 
cast on that language. ft became the language of scholarship, 
aristocracy and integration. It gave a unity to different sects and 
communities living all over this continent irrespective of their 
religious beliefs and practices. Even people belonging to lower 
castes specialised in Sanskrit, contributed to the culture of India. 
In shaping Sanskrit as the matrix for the Indian culture, Panini had 
possibly an object in his mind and that was to describe a standard 
dialect so that all who desired to talk and compose could follow 
an established norm. In fact the language described by him became 
India’s literary language because of his analysis and description. 
The Indian mind following Panini, made excellence in grammati- 
cal studies and created a path for all times to come in the field of 
learning. This led to a language strategy including the mastery of 
techniques both of investigation and of manipulation. Such 
techniques later contributed to the development of stylistics in the 
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Indian languages. In Kerala, we have our Kerala Panini who had 
contributed to the growth of Malayalam language. 

I do congratulate the Sahitya Akademi and the Department 
of Sanskrit, for undertaking a united effort in understanding the 
work and achievement of this great acarya of India whose 
prodigious genius shining like a solitary star in the sky of 
scholarship. 


Thank you, Thank you all. 
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WELCOME SPEECH 


K. SATCHIDANANDAN 


EAR DR K.K.N. Kurup, Vice Chancellor, University of 

Calicut, Dr. V.N. Jha, Prof. K.P. Narayana Pisharody, Prof. 
Ramaranjan Mukherjee, Dr. C. Rajendran, participants of the 
seminar, scholars, teachers, students, ladies and gentlemen. 

I am delighted to welcome all the scholars assembled here 
to this national seminar on ‘Panini and Modern Semantics’ being 
organised by the Sahitya Akademi (National Academy of Letters) 
in collaboration with the Deptt. of Sanskrit, University of Calicut. 
We consider this seminar to be of seminal importance for various 
reasons. 

We are passing through a period of cultural aggression, I 
would even say cultural re-colonisation that is an indirect 
consequence of economic globalisation. A subtle and nuanced 
cultural imperialism is striving to standardise world culture, 
destroy cultural diversity, deprive nations of their special ethos, 
and ways of thinking and living. Colonial imaginaries have staged 
a come-back through discourses of domination, turning culture 
and knowledge into marketable commodities. There is, what may 
be called, an increasing anthropologisation of the cultural terrain. 
There is too a shift from determinism to discursivism, from the 
monocentric emphasis on political economy to a total neglect of 
it in the methodologies of culture studies. Even post-colonial 
theories help conceal the asymmetries of global power and 
cover-up the neo-colonial. The metastate represented by 
transnational corporations is trying to create an unreal and uneven 
internationalism based purely on economic consumption patterns 
to the detriment of national cultures and the whole politics of 
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identity. As the ideologies of the open and free market society 
celebrate the triumph of free speech and knowledge, more and 
more parts of culture become expropriated, copyrighted and priced 
property and thus scarcer. Humanity is fast becoming mono- 
acculturated, that is Westernised, as cultural diversity is eroded. 
The realm of culture is torn between the tendencies of localisation 
and globalisation. Universal cultural packages, common core 
syllabi, new information technologies and multinational media 
promote what is apparently ‘global’ but what is actually the 
worldview of those who control the systems. This process is 
gradually wiping out national and local cultural identities as a 
result of which the vast reservoir of culturally learned responses 
of humankind built up over thousands of years, is being threatened 
— a loss parallel to the loss of genetic diversity in the biological 
world. The impact of this bulldozing standardisation is deeply felt 
also in the realm of linguistics and literary criticism. We seldom 
care to study our own rich traditions in the fields of semantics, 
structural studies, and the poetics of writing and reading. This has 
led to an uncritical and unresisted acceptance of Western theories 
of language — right from Ferdinand Saussure to Noam Chomsky 
and Jacques Derrida. There is no harm in pursuing Western 
knowledge, but we have to first be on our own ground, know our 
own traditions of knowledge and enquiry so that we can enter into 
a dialogue with the West on terms of equality, and not of 
superiority and inferiority as we seem to be doing now. We will 
have to tell the West in uncertain terms that we had a Bhartrhari 
centuries before you produced your Wittgenstein, we had a Panini 
and a Patafijali when the forefathers of your Saussure and Derrida 
were savages in the forests. And this assertion of our tradition has 
to be accompanied by fresh enquiries, analyses and comparative 
insiglits lest it should sound a vain and uncritical faith in a glorious 
past which is what revivalism is all about. 

We are holding this seminar — remember we have been 
holding similar national and international seminars year after year, 
on the state of Indology, on Vakya, on Bhartrhari and Wittgenstein, 
on comparative poetics and other similar topics — also at a time 
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when, despite the oppressive spread of Western mores and modes, 
the interest of linguists in India and abroad is getting more and 
more focussed on the subtleties of Indian linguistics — both 
grammar and semantics. Panini, Patafijali and Bhartrhari have 
attracted special attention in this international discourse on the 
structures of language and the production of meaning. This new 
interest has been provoked partly by the developments in Western 
linguistics and literary theory especially the structuralist and 
post-structuralist discussions initiated Saussure, Bakhtin, Louis 
Hjelmsew, Claude Bremond, Jean Piojet, Roman Jakobson, 
Jonelkan Culler, Tzvetan Todorov, Gerad Genette by A.J.Greimas, 
Paul D’Man, Roland Barthes, Louis Althusser, Jacques Lacan, 
Michel Foucault, Jacques Derrida Julia Knzteva, Philip Solles, 
- Austin, Searle and others who have developed critiques of New 
Criticism and its spokesmen like I.A. Richards T.S. Eliot, 
W.K. Wimsatt and Monroe C. Beardsley who haa turned literary 
works into fixed verbal icons whose meanings are within them. 
Theories of reading and reception put forward by Wolfgang Iser, 
Haus Robert Jauss, Roman Ingarden, Walter Slatoff, Stanley Fish 
and others have also ascribed the production of meaning to the 
process of reading rather than the works themselves. One can see 
that this is close to our own theories of dhvani and anumana, where 
the reader and the process of horizontal and vertical reading 
become the sources of meaning. One may also examine the ideas 
of the disjunction of the signifier and the signified and the 
consequent free play of meaning that are at the root of post- 
structuralist semantic strategies, including the infinite deferral of 
the ultimate meaning propounded by Derrida. The Sausserian idea 
of difference and the Derridean idea of differance or deferment 
also may be looked at anew from the point of view of Indian 
semantics. 

Panini’s centrality to any discussion of the structure of 
language and semantics in India hardly needs reassertion. 
Maxmuller was right in saying that Astadhyayi did for the 
development of Indian intellect what the Euclidean geometry did 
for the European. The Paninian system of grammar together with 
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the vartikas and istis is so exhaustive that it provides almost for 
every form of every word used in the classical Sanskrit. Yet it 
would be wrong to believe as Maurice Winternitz did, that Panini’s 
grammar fettered Sanskrit and restricted its natural development. 
The great grammarians upto Patafijali and Bhartrhari knew that 
grammar always follows actual language-use and hence kept the 
language open to transformation. Bhartrhari even says that what 
the grammar teaches is avidya and we have to reach vidya through 
avidya; the rule of grammar had to yield whenever it came in 
conflict with the actual usage among the Sistas or the enlightened. 
Panini really checked the deterioration of Sanskrit when it was 
being marginalised by Pali and the new Indian languages as 
pointed out by I.S.Pawate. This was done through the system 
developed across the three works Dhatupatha, Ganapatha and 
Sütrapatha. Panini disentangled grammar from other things mixed 
up with it earlier and gave us a comprehensive work on grammar. 
His work as sitrakara was to preserve the whole of his 
predecessors just as Katyayana as vartikakara collected the 
vartikas by his predecessors while both of them added their own 
contribution to the existing norms, canons and analytical modes. 
Panini was a pravaktr of a different kind as he enriched the 
contributions of earlier Zcáryas. Sentence, while being the basic 
unit of language to Panini was to him also the part of a larger unit, 
discourse. Panini’s linguistic categories correspond, as argued by 
Dr. Yajanveer Dahiya, to the underlying conceptual relations as 
per as it could be possible. Panini recognises the constraints 
imposed by real usage on the linguistic system and understands 
the interrelation and interaction of various levels and sub-levels 
of this hierarchical system. He had a profound sense of history and 
he took into account the impact of social classes even on phonetics. 
What mattered to him was the total, real, environment in which 
language worked. This makes his statements at once general and 
particular. John Brough and J.F.Staal too have acknowledged the 
debt of Indo-European scholars to Panini's example with regard 
to the thoroughness of structural analysis while Paul Kiparsky 
introducing his study of Panini as a variationist, has pointed to the 
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need to interpret Astadhyayi at the factual, structural and 
theoretical levels. The mundane and the sophisticated exist side 
by side in Panini’s analysis as he views language as a system of 
meaningful noise and a pragmatic tool of communication in a 
speech community that is well stratified in its social organisation. 
The scope of language use in his view is unrestricted; speakers 
make use of it to express events and experiences of the outer as 
well as inner world. Panini had the special advantage of having 
been born in times when linguistic study was cultivated with 
profound commitment and having appeared towards the end of a 
long trail of illustrious grammarians. We are indebted today to a 
series of great Indian and foreign scholars in the study of Panini 
from Theodor Goldstucker, Caddon C.J. Bailey, Otto Bohtlingk, 
T. Burrow, Robert Birwe, W.D.Whitney, Louis Renon, Paul 
Kiparsky, Bruno Liebich, J.F. Staal and Paul Thieme to V.S. Apte, 
Madhav Deshpande, S.D. Joshi, S.D. Laddu, G.B. Palsule, Kapila 
Deva Shastri and the scholars and researchers participating in this 
seminar. I am confident that this seminar will enrich the 
discussions on the semantic aspect of Panini done over the years 
by taking up for discussion the historical, social, sexual, 
metalinguistic, relational, lexical and logical dimensions of 
Panini’s semantics. 

I gladly welcome Dr. K.K.N. Kurup, Vice Chancellor, 
University of Calicut who kindly agreed to inaugurate the seminar. 
I also welcome Dr. V.N. Jha, eminent Sanskritist and Director, 
CASS, Pune who is presiding over this inaugural session, the 
outstanding scholars Prof. K.P. Narayana Pisharody, the chief 
guest, and Prof. Ramaranjan Mukherjee, the Convener of our 
Sanskrit Advisory Board who is delivering the Key-note address 
and Dr. C. Rajendran, the brilliant young researcher who is also 
our co-organiser. I welcome all the distinguished scholars who are 
chairing various sessions and presenting papers on different 
aspects of Panini's linguistics. Let me extend my welcome to 
everyone assembled here to take part in and listen to the 
discussions. 
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Paniniyan Arthavijnanam (Synopsis) 
TAA KIFAA 
%. Ut. Araneae 

STATA TER TT TTL! 

Pet Mu Wat ae Ulva AA: 1 
STROM AAT TAA TM: srerearituesi 
fana creat cites Hash 4 wed Madea 
Gad aaa agus: ai afi 
Sacra aac fast! wean watt 
Yara Adve SH da wa Helle: eder Are 
uana ai: ii seater 
kaaa Maa Aa AAA 
WMT Sapa Wait A hat AMI sed! 
Ret, MAH pre RY AY HPA: 
H-en Brel add seb MT aN 
Fendt wer wem Aaaa aq wafer 
HAMAR Met Ade | SVT THT 
a fafea: waren: sad: Tr: Seer 
Hina TATA | 

Wea: at sft ef Aan: vel 
Tats sey AAG Ga selena treat aire 
AeA, FM MAA WAN, TASA Gear YA, 
refrac ai | aaa TAS tenet: 
sperem: Wut Ware Mea! at a 
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SOCIO-SEMANTIC DIMENSIONS OF PANINI’S GRAMMAR 
C. RAJENDRAN 


OCIO-LINGUISTICS looks upon language as a speech act in all its 

social dimensions, where linguistic structures interact with 
socio-cultural structures. Here language is not regarded as an 
abstract system totally bifurcated from its context, but as a mode 
of human behaviour inseparably connected with human society. 
Panini's grammar has documented and authenticated a language 
spectrum consisting of two sharply distinguished sub-domains 
called chandas, the Vedic language and bhasa, the language used 
for ordinary discourses. The structuration and systematisation in 
this grammar is so thorough and overwhelming that we tend to 
look upon it as an autonomous unit, with a dynamics of its own, 
totally insulated from the real life situations which accompany 
language transactions. Scholastic tendencies manifested in classi- 
cal Sanskrit in the post-Panini phase have reinforced this 
perception of language as the mechanical product of some four 
thousand fixed rules enumerated in Astadhyayi. But socio- 
semantic perspective gives us a totally different picture of the 
language mapped by Panini; the language documented is ex- 
tremely flexible, governed as it is by the context of its usage. The 
languages or the language domains documented in Astadhyayi 
give us interesting clues of the patterns of linguistic usages 
determined by multifrious socio-cultural factors. 

The very fact that Panini leaves out Prakrits from his 
treatment shows that the language spectrum envisaged in his 
system is extremely selective as it is confined to the linguistic 
behaviour of the upper sections of the society. Pànini's selective 
approach may indeed be partly explained by the fact that Prakrits 
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are phonologically and morphologically much different from the : 
Sanskrit language, but this is only a part of the story. It may be 
pointed out that the distinctiveness of the Vedic language does not 
prevent Panini from viewing it as a <mk domain of the continuum 
of the language mapped by him. The reason is that it is the 
language of the Traivarnikas, both ritualistic and secular, which 
is sought to be i ddressed by Panini through his grammar. 

Later commentators like Patafijali seem to emphasise the 
view that the main function of grammar is the preservation of 
Vedic tradition in its pristine purity. Even though the professed 
aim of grammar is the employment of correct words, it is only in 
ritualistic function that this is insisted upon. It other words, it is 
the grammatical lapse in the usage of Vedic language which 
creates unfavourable results and on ordinary occasions slight 
mispronunciation does not yield any evil result as in the case of 
a group of sages nicknamed Yarvanastarvanah. However, Paninian 
grammar as later linguistic history shows, was almost never used 
in the preservation of Vedic utterances, and became the norm- 
setter in the non-ritualistic usage of the ordinary language. 

The main point insisted upon by Patanjali, in ritualistic 
context, apart from the avoidance of obvious mispronunciation of 
words like he arayah as he layah, is the preservation of the accent 
system the violation of which entails serious consequences. 
Patafijali illustrate the semantic difference of identical forms in 
bahuvrihi and tatpurusa which can be identified closely on the 
basis of the principal accent. Thus sthülaprsatiin bahuvrihi retains 
the accent system of the former member of the compound in tact 
as per the rule. Bahuvrihau prakrtya purvapadam (6.2.1). On the 
other hand, if the same cluster of works is converted. into 
tatpurusa, the first word will lose its udatta accent, which will be 
retaned only in the second member of the compound as per the 
rule samasasya (6.1.223). The obvious semantic difference 
between these two compounds, as manifested in the accent shifts 
in the words like indrasatru is enough to kill an indiscriminate 
user, as illustrated by the story of Vrtra. It is in the ritualistic 
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context that this distinction manifests and thus we can see that it 
is the situation which determines the phonetic structure and the 
meaning of a compound word. 

Paninian grammar does not have any space to treat dialec- 
tical differences of the language eventhough these were certainly 
known to Katyayana and to Pataíijali and in all probability, to 
Panini himself. Patafijali, in a famous passage of paspasahnika 
refers to semantic differences of various words in different places. 
Paninian system of grammar does not have any mechanism to 
document the semantic differences of words caused by dialectical 

features. Nor does Panini anywhere assert the superiority of any 
particular dialect over other. According to tradition, Panini 
bclonged to the town of Salatura near modern Peshwar. Deshpande 
has argued that "there is syntactic and phonological evidence in 
the Astadhyayi to show that Panini was a frontier grammarian”, 
and “was maximally familiar with the peculiarities of the language 
of the northwest". While Panini refers to Udicya and Pracya 
regions, he is silent about Madhyadesa, 'central region'. In 
contrast with this, both Yaska and Patañjali refer to Madhyadesa 
and Patanjali minces no word about the superiority of the 
Aryavarta, which alone, in his view represents the region of 
standard Sanskrit? He describes Aryavarta as the region east of 
the Adarsa region, west of the Kalaka forest, south of Himalayas, 
and north of the Vindhya mountains? Ironical as it is this region 
does not include Panini's birth place. On the other hand, Panini 
does not make any claim of the linguistic superiority of his region, 
and gave shape to a grammar representing the abstracted common 
factor of all dialects and variations of the language. Deshpande 
conjunctures that Panini's neutrality in this respect may be due to 
the fact that his region was not politically dominant in contrast 
with the bulk of the Sanskrit speaking region which was in the 
East. However, his locality must have subtly influenced him in 
making his abstracted common factor somewhat more akin to the 


1. Sanskrit and Prakrit : Socio-linguistic Issues, p. 76. 
2. Mahabhdsya Vol. I, pp. 9-10, Nirukta Vol. I, pp. 127-128. 
3. Deshpande, op. cit., p. 80. 
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north western usage. In the domain of Vedic language, Panini's 
unfamiliarity of the Vajasaneya Samhita is explained by Weber 
on the basis of the fact that Sukla Yajurveda was mainly studied 
only in the Eastern region. The relative southern location of 
Katyayana is jocularly hinted by Patafjali in his observation, 
priyataddhita hi daksinatyah, while commenting on yatha 
laukikavaidikesu. 

Dialectical features seem to be hinted at by Panini himself 
in Astadhyayi, when he refers to his predecessor grammarians. Of 
all he mentions ten of these, viz. Apisali, Kasyapa, Gargya, 
Galava, Cakravarman, Bharadvaja, Sakatayana, Sakalya, Senaka 
and Sphotayana. The traditional commentators simply take these 
references by name as indicating the optionality of the concerned 
tule; obviously, this must be based on their conviction that the 
Sanskrit language is eternal and perennial and a different view 
concerning a particular usage can be accommodated only as an 
option in this theoretical framework.' But such rules like avan 
sphotayanasya and và supyapisaleh become much more intelli- 
gible socio-linguistically if we take them to be referring to 
dialectical features of Sanskrit documented by other grammarians 
and accounted by Panini himself. 

Deshpande has demonstrated that Panini himself conceives 
of several sub-domains of usage in the panchronic flatland of 
Sanskrit, even while theoretically adhering to the notion of eternal 
Sanskrit. Thus he makes significant distinctions between Collo- 
quial usage and Vedic usage, Colloquial usage and Optional Vedic 
usages, Optional Colloquial usage as well as Optional Colloquial 
usage with preferences.” Kiparsky had shown that the three terms 
va, vibhasa@ and anyatarasyam are not to be treated as synonyms 
and are to be taken as to mean different preferences among 
optional variants. Thus va, shows the option is preferable, vibhasa, 
‘preferably not’, and anyatarasyam ‘alternatively’. These speci- 
fications assume tremendous significance in a socio-linguistic 
analysis, since they register ‘the stylistic preferences among 


AM Spay Sate Lodo an aN 
1. See also Cardona, Panini, a Survey of Research, p. 147. 
2. Deshpande, op. cit., p. 55. 
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variants which are characteristic of any living language in its 
natural state." 

Astadhyayt itself contains several interesting specifications 
which show the socio-cultural and contextual factors at work 
determining linguistic usage. Panini explicitly refers to peculiar 
usages like return salutation (pratyabhivada) with pluta elonga- 
tion, as in dyusman bhava devadatta applicable in the case of a 
student belonging to the three upper classes, when he greets a 
person after prolonged sojourn (vipravasa). Katyayana restricts 
this resalutation to male salutees only as per the varttika striyam 
na. These instances show how ceremonial salutations and return 
greetings are related to gender, occasion and social prestige. 
Ellipsis in dvandva compound involving gender relations is 
another instance suggestive of the gender norms of the society as 
in pitarau. 

A consideration of the actual speech situation would make 
some prescriptions of Panini much more intelligible. Vasant 
Bhandare lists several sittras of Panini like ditraddhüte ca (8.2.84), 
haihe prayoge haihayoh (8.2.85), guroranrtonantyasyapyekaikasya 
pracam (8.2.86) which refer to various communicational situa- 
tions. Similarly Panini refers to accent systems in other real-life 
situations like argumentation (8.2.94), threat (8.2.95, 8.2.96) 
mental deliberation (8.2.97), assent (8.2.99), question/praise 
(8.2.1000), expression of envy, praise, anger, blame (8.2.103), 
censure of impolite expression (8.2.104) and question/narration 
(8.2.105)? The prescription of the aluk samasa in instances like 
dasyah putrah and vrsalyah kamuka which suggest derision as 
against neutral usages like dasiputra etc., made as per sasthya 
akrose (6.3.21) may be governed by the consideration that the 
uncompounded first word can be stressed for emphasis. 

Dell Hymes has formulated the concept of ‘communicative 
competence’ as a supplementary to Chomsky's notion of ‘linguis- 
tic competence’, maintaining that code switching on the basis of 
context is a normal feature of all language and a knowledge of the 


1. Kiparsky, Panini as a Variationist , p. 1. 
2. Sanskrit Speech Habits and Pünini 
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actual speech situation necessarily accompanies the speaker. 
Rules of grammar will be useless without rules of usage. To 
illustrate, all the following sentences have the grammatical form 
of a declarative sentence. 

1. I shall be fifty next year. 

2. You should leave this room at once. 

3. I would love some ice-cream. 

4. That plate is very hot. 

But the illocutionary force of item (1) is that of a statement, of (2) 

.a command, of (3) a request and of (4) a warning. These extra- 
linguistic features of language are essential aspects of 
communicative competence. Panini's sittras like vidhiniman- 
trandmantranadhisthasamprasna prarthanesu lit reveal that this 
perspective is not altogether missed in his grammar. 

Paninian grammar, despite its reputation otherwise, has 
definite socio-semantic dimensions usually sidelined in traditional 
accounts. Tradition has portrayed Panini as an uncompromising 
formalist, an incurable sabdapramanaka, who juxtaposes diverse 
and often inappropriate words in aphorisms solely on the basis of 
operational considerations. Not surprisingly, we have comments like 
the following as footnotes for the sutra svayuvamaghonamatadhhite 

kücam manim kaficanamekasittre grathnasi bale kimidam vicitram 

vicarayan paninirekasütre Svanam yuvanam maghavanmaha 
Actual Astadhyayl, however, has a different story to tell, if its 
study is supplemented by an examination of the socio-cultural 
situation in ancient India. 


l. The foregoing survey reveals that surprisingly, this perspective is totally missed by 
ndydm lin ityeva suvacam caturnüm 


Bhattojidiksi crisply remarks, praverta c 
PERN RUD . The illocutionary forces of the optative mood can be 
illustrated thus: 

1. bhavün vastram ksalayet— vidhi (Command) é 
2. iha sraddhe bhavan bhunjita — nimantranam (Invitation) 
3. yatheccham kriyatàm — dmantrayam (Permission) 
4. manavakam bhavdnadhyapayed —adhistham (Polite request) 
5. kim bhoh vyükaranam bhavünadhlylta — samprasna (Question) 
6. bhavdnannam me dadyat — prürthand (Request) 
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WORDS AND THEIR ETYMOLOGY— 
A CASE OF SEMANTICS 


BISWANARAYAN SHASTRI 


"d ap IMMENSE power which man weilds over matter and force— 

which is daily astonishingly increasing and which has 
contributed so much to widen his material comforts is not a little 
due to the most wonderful medium of thought, which has enabled 
to utilise the labour of our fore-fathers, to thoroughly test and fully 
and correctly convey it to others..... Its influence is greater greater 
the scale of civilization.” 

The linguists may find Sanskrit is more suitable for 
examining different principles to find out the origin of the roots 
and suffixes. They say that original roots are not more than three 
hundred and each root conveys a difinite sense. The multiplicity 
of roots with analogous sound is due to misconception of failure 
to grasp Wie real import. And in course of time Nanartha kosa and 
Dvirüpa kosa were composed for determining the actual meaning. 
Take for instance the word tirtha which gives three meanings 
perhaps after its formation, and was used to convey many more 
meanings. Of the multitude of meanings which was the original, 
and-which the word has gathered due to its uses is an interesting 
field of investigation. The usual meaning of the word firtha is 
Jalavatara. Namalinganusasana gives three meanings of the word 
tirtha, Medini 10, Visva prakasa 8, Hemacandra 13, Abhidhana 
ratnamala 24. The modern lexicographer Monier Williams, 
collecting meanings from different literatures puts 31 meanings to 
the word tirtha. How could this word mean guru, vipra, adhvara 
and female organ and the discharge of menstruation? When it is 


formed into a compound satirtha (saha samanam tirtham yesam 
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te satirthah), tirtha is guru or preceptor. But the compound word 
does not convey these senses which might be adhvara or 
jalavatara or a wife. Though the meanings are added to the 
original meanings they are not formed into compound. Thus the 
original meaning is preceptor, which is joined in a compound. 

In Panini's Dhatupatha this word can be traced in its origin 
to any root, and therefore, it is stated to be formed with the unadi 
suffix. For its meaning the time and place are responsible. In the 
historic perspective when there was a-saint-sitting in a jalavatara 
he attracted more attention than the spot, i.e. jaldvatdra, and this 
is the meaning of tirtha in the Ramayana. Subsequently the person 
is identified with the jalavatara itself, and the word is used first 
a saint, then in similarity a preceptor, and the association of other 
meanings may be explained in this vay. 

The word saindhava means both salt and horse. How can a 

word mean two different things which were not at all associated 
or connected? It may therefore, be explained that the word 
saindhava is formed in the region of Sindhudesa, where salt was 
prepared from the sea and therefore, it is saindhava, and where 
horses were also found to be abundant in the marshy land. The 
traditional view is that both salt and the horses were born out of 
sea (sindhu), and hence they are called saindhavas. This etymology 
is given to the word later on. 

Since the days of Yaska the etymology of a word has been 
used for tracing its meaning. However, this practice does not hold 
good in tracing the meaning in all cases. There are many words, 
where the etymology does not lead us to the word formation stage. 
We may cite a few from the popular and commonly used words. 
For instance, the word taskara, a thief, is formed with the stem 
tat by adding the word kara, which is formed from the rooot kr 
by adding the suffix krs and the resulted form is tat + kara = 
tatkara, and taskara. Why these two resultant forms and two 
meanings, one for the unusual form taskara ? Tatkara, doing any 
work is provided in Panini 111.2.31, and taskara is not covered 
by that rule, and hence, an exception is to be made. Perhaps the 
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social condition at a certain period of time was responsible for 
coining the term faskara; and the intended meaning is a person 
who is habituated ‘to do that work’. The stealing was such an 
action that the society was allergic and it hated to utter it. It may 
be compared to prohibition imposed on uttering the name of a 
miser. 

Another instance is brhaspati. The literal meaning of the 
word is ‘lord of them’, as the word is formed, brhat + pati = 
brhaspati; one ‘who is the lord of them’, and the word brhat stands 
for gods. There is also usual formation of the word as brhatpati. 
The word brhat does not clearly mean the gods though it may be 
traced in the Vedic literature to mean divinity. Since there is the 
form brhatpati the formation of the word brhaspati may be traced 
to the attitude of society. Panini was obliged to club the words 
taskara and brhaspati to give the extra-etymological meaning. 
Mm. Purusottama Vidyavagisa in his Prayoga Ratnamala 
Vyakarana (a.D. 16th c.) provides an aphorism which gives these 
two new forms : ATI scelte | 

Such formation of new words which give new meanings 
leads us to think of the influence of other language on Sanskrit. 
Panini had to provide for the formation of the word arm: from 
WA, aM: Ari: | The word means ‘unmarried girl's son’ and 
the existing rules do not cover the formation of the word «rit1: 
and hence the new rule. Purusottama refers to above also gives the 
new rule and cites examples eu: «iva! The linguists are of 
opinion that the word MAKA is from Dravidian language and it has 
~ been shown as formed from the word «at! The special rule for 
a particular word proves that this word cannot be derived by 
applying usual rules, which are applicable for sons or disciples. 

In this context we are prompted to cite the observation made 
by Kumürila Bhatta in his Tantravarttika where he says that the 
apparent etymology of a word, which is taken from other language 
does not give the meaning of a word which is used by a particular 
group of people. One is obliged to accept the meaning as is told 
by them, because none shall be able to know the meaning of such 
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words if it is not stated by them. He cites two words, patrorna and 
varabana : 

anf aaron red TANTRI 

Maa aa ta at fed sm: 
Here patrorna means ‘silk yarn’ which is made from the cocoons 
by the silk worms. The silk worms are reared by feeding them the 
leaves of trees and thus related to leaves, patra. The word 
varabána means a kind of dress used by the warriors, similar to 
kavaca. The latter part of the word bana means an arrow and the 
compound word leads us to the meaning stated above. On an 
examination it will come to light that the word patrorna is picked 
up or formed from the languages of the eastern region or that of 
the south. The word varabana appears to be from one of the 
languages of the western India with Sanskrit garb. 

Certain words have their clear derivative meanings and in 
course of time they are used to mean something which may or may 
not have that relation. The maxim in this regard has been in use 
for guidance. 

aaa Tar wastes tary | 

That the reason behind the formation, i.e. etymology is different 
while the word conveys the sense differs from the previous ones. 
Vigvanatha Kaviraja cites two words, i.e. kusala and mandapa. 
The literal meaning of the word kusala is one who cuts kusa grass 
and in use it conveys the sense, one who is expert in doing things. 
The linguist finds an association of the meaning expert with the 
kusa grass cutter in the concept that the kusa grass cutter might 
be an expert, that is, he is more skillful than others, because he 
cutts the kusa grass having middle like tips and sharp edges. 

The word mandapa literally means one who drinks semi-liquid 
substance and in use it means a canopy or covered pandal. Here 
the transfer of the meaning from a person to a pandal is not easily 
traceable though it may be conceived that the person who takes 
boiled rice or semi-juice might have been a strong and capable 
person and he used to protect his kinsmen the same the cover 
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spread over the heads protects person from the rain and the seen. 
Amara gives its meaning as janasraya while Sabdaratnavali says 
that the speller given by gods is mandapa. Thus a good number 
of words convey different shades of meaning and it becomes 
difficult to say which of the meanings is original and which are 
acquired ones. 

There are many words which sound similar but convey 
different meanings such as pudisa and pudisa etc. Why it is so? 
It may be traced to the different systems of pronunciation. Such 
defective pronunciation may be traced in the change of svara in 
indrasatru, which is well-known. And this is responsible for 
having two sets of pronunciation for a single word, such as java 
and japà, trivistapa and tripistapa, Vasistha and Vasistha etc. The 
meaning is attached to them as they are pronounced in the words 
amsa, amsa, Sarpa and sarpa etc. E 

I may mention one word among thousands to show how the 
meaning of a word has been gradually changed, step by step. The 
word avarodha is used to mean a'fencing, and then a royal 
seraglio, and then the women living in such seraglio. Kalidasa 
says : 


HANHAFASA à Was PA AA! 
In this instance the etymological meaning is partially changed 
from fencing to the women living within royal seraglio, i.e. the 
fencing. 

Certain words are formed in a way that the formation of the 
word indicates its place of origin. (This may be with reference to 
the place where such words are used.) 

We may take the word vaidürya, which is a kind of precious 
gem, and the literal meaning is *produced at a distance'. It means 
Japis-lazuli according to Wilson and it is used for cat's eye by 
Anundoram Barooah in his English-Sanskrit Dictionary. The 
derivative meaning of the word vaidirya is given above and it is 
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compared is always compared with cat’s eye. The Mahabharata 
(Santi, ch. 38, V. 67) reads : 
uani AUA: | 
Kiu merit CA So t 
Here the simile of vaidürya with cat’s eye is clear. Again the poet 
Magha puts the simile in Sisupalavadham (3. 45) when he says : 


faisaia: 

Aige aires: | 
Purusottamadeva of Bengal finds the number of words 
innumerable and the literature still more huge. Hence, we can 
conclude that, it is not possible to enumerate every meaning of 
every word. 
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‘INTENTION’ AS A SEMANTIC 
CONDITION IN PANINI 


K.N. NEELAKNTHAN ELAYATH 


HE ASTADHYAYI of Panini is a grammatical device intended to 

derive infinite number of correct sentences in Sanskrit 
language. Essentially its directionality is from semantic structure 
to phonetic structure. Panini's account of the derivational system, 
thus, begins with semantics and ends with words that are actually 
usable in sentence. It is true that Panini nowhere in his Astadhydayi 
defines a sentence, though he mentions the word va@kya twice.' But 
his prescriptions regarding karakas, formation of compounds, 
krdanta, taddhita, lakaras and gender —all have been formulated 
keeping in view the importance of the sentence. And some sittras 
like prahase ca manyopapade manyateruttama ekavacca* cannot 
be illustrated without the help of a complex sentence. As sentence 
results from the speaker's intention to ‘express’ something 
*intention' is at the root of every lingustic behaviour. 

Panini's main aim was to provide a full descriptive grammar 
of Sanskrit language and so he gives an exhaustive statement of 
rules regarding word-formation. But the role played by speaker's 
intention in word-formation is implicit in Astadhyayi. These 
implied notions have been brought out by its commentators like 
Katyayana, Patafijali and Bhartrhari, especially in rules involving 
semantic concepts. The conditions of knowing the meaning of a 
sentence are also implied in some sütras.? 


1. A. VIII-1-8; VIII. 2-82. 
2. A. I. 4-105. 
3. A. I1I-2-114; VIII. 1-35. 
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The ‘desire to express oneself’ or the intention of the speaker 
is rendered as vivaksa in Sanskrit. Panini nowhere in his sitras 
refer to this term. But in the sitra upajnopakRamam ltadadya 
cikhyasayam (II. 4. 21) the word acikhyasayam meaning ‘when 
there is a desire to speak' occurs. Bhattojidiksita glosses it as 'if 
the commencement of a thing invented or started' is desired to be 
spoken’ that tatpurusa takes neuter gender’. And thus, we get the 
forms püninyupajfiam (granthah), nandopakRamam (dronah) etc. 
What is interesting here, is that the speaker's intention is 
responsible for the appearance of a particular gender. 

Later commentators of Panini make abundant use of this 
notion of vivaksa.! Thus, Katyayana uses this word and its allied 
forms in seven varttikas. Patanjali in his Mahabhasya frequently 
uses the word vivaksa and gives a two-fold classification of it — 
prayoktri and laukiki? The meaning intended by these words 
however is not quite certain. Bhartrhari also in his grammatical 
analysis resorts to vivaksà for justifying certain usages and also 
for settling abstract questions of philosophical nature. The 
Durghata vrtti of Saranadeva (A.D. 12.) written to reconcile certain 
forms of words and the Panini sūtrās clearly states? ‘vivaksadhina 
hi sabdavyutpattih i.e., analysis of language depends on speaker's 
intention. This idea is made more explicit in another context 
where he says ‘the principal means of grammatical analysis 
is speaker's intention and not the actual state of 
things". Though apparently a non-Paninian text the 
Sarasvatikanthabharana of Bhoja (a.D. 11.) mentions vivaksa as 
a paribhasa. And one of the important paribhasas of Bhoja is 
vivaksatah karakani according to which cases are sometimes 


1. For details see Barend. A. van Nooten ‘Vivaksi or intention to speak, as a linguistic 
principle’ in Proceedings of the International Seminar on Asfadhyayl, Poona University, 
1983 pp. 43-52. 

Mahübhügya V. 1.16. 

A. II. 2.8. 

A. I. 3-40. 

A. I. 2-63. 


S f B» d 
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determined by the intention of the speaker and usages like asih 
chinatti (the swords cut) are justified. 

Dandanatha, a commentator on Bhoja's work brings out the 
role of vivaksa with an appropriate analogy.' Vivaksa is compared 
to a kulavadhi who cannot transgress the limit of social customs. 
Thus, a word may be declined in more than one case depending 
on the intention of the speaker provided that the usage of the 
cultured people does not go against it. Vivaksa is thus, considered 
as the proper determinant in karakas and assignment of vibhaktis 
to them. 

Though vivaksa is accepted by Sanskrit grammarians, the 
way. it functions in Asfadhyayt and in later grammatical works is 
not easily discovered. It seems to serve several purposes in 
different contexts of grammatical analysis. Barend A. van Nooten 
has attempted a four-fold classification of vivaksa on the basis of 
its functions in Sanskrit grammar? (1) to settle questions of 
philosophical nature. (2) to justify grammatical sentences and 
prevent misapplication of Panini's rules. (3) as a regular paribhasa 
and (4) in the general sense of intended or emphasised. 

The fact seems to be that Sanskrit grammarians were very 
much alive to issues relating to grammaticality and acceptability 
of a usage. On many occasions they have resorted to the principle 
of vivaksa which is not to be treated as speakers' intuition but as 
a principle which takes into account the usage of the cultured 
people as well as the *intention of the speech community". 

In Katyayana and Patanjali the notion of vivaksa, broadly 
speaking, operates in two ways : one is to solve questions of 
philosophical nature and the other to achieve grammaticality. In 
the following examples vivaksd is philosophically oriented : 

1. Under sütra tasmadityuttarasya (1. 1.67) Patanjali takes 

up the issue of the general and the particular. In the 


1. Quoted by Karuna Sindhu Das in Paribhagas in the Paninlan System of Grammar, 
Calcutta, 1986 p. 234. 


2. Op.cit. p. 44. 
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sémantic interpretation of the sentence krsno gauh (The 
bull is black) the problem arises whether krsna specifies 
gauh or gauh specifies krsna. The solution to this is 
found in vivaksa. Thus, both can be general and 
particular depending on speaker's intention. When gauh 
is intended as the general krsna becomes the particular 
and when krsna is intended as the general gauh becomes 
particular. 

2. Under the sūtra visesanam visegyena bahulam (II. 1. 57) 
the problem taken up is the compounds like krsna tilah. 
Here it is asked : which is the qualified, which is the 
qualifier’. Both words in this compound can assume the 
role of both qualified and qualifier. An attempt is made 
by Patafijali here, to resort to the principle of vivaksa and 
we get the forms like tilakrsnah which of course is not 
acceptable. Finally it is resolved by accepting one word 
as referring to quality and the other to substance. 

3. Another instance where vivaksd is applied is the contro- 
versy regarding gender and its definition. Under 
sarupanam ekasesa ekavibhaktau (I. 2-64) Patanjali 
argues that gender cannot be defined in terms of sex and 
that grammarians have to define it in their own way. 
Katyayana here introduces two concepts — samsthana 
(compactness) and prasava (begetting). Patafijali says 
that when compactness is intended by the speaker the 
word becomes feminine and when begetting is intended 
it becomes masculine and when both are not intended it 
takes neuter gender. 

Bhartrhari takes up this problem in detail. This is because the 
notjon of gender can determine the form of a word and one of the 
properties of words in Sanskrit is ‘gender’. As there is variation 
and irregularity in gender (eg. tatah, tatam, tati, darah) the 
question is raised whether gender found in nouns and adjectives 
is based on the real attribute of things or is it a matter belonging 
to the realm of words. It is said that depending up on the three 
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qualities of satva, rajas and tamas there is appearance, 
disappearance and abiding of properties in every object! The 
masculine, feminine and neuter genders are respectively expres- 
sive of these qualities. But a word can express only one of these 
aspects. Here the decisive factor is the ‘intention’ to refer to a 
particular aspect— sthitesu sarvalingesu vivaksa niyamasraya? 
The interesting point is that the principle of vivaksa is invoked here 
in order to justify a lexical form. Here, again, the intention is not 
the intuition of a language-user but intention of a 'speech 
community’. 


The second use of vivaksd is to justify grammaticality and 
make the form of a word acceptable. Examples of this type can 
be found mostly in karakas. A few cases may be cited : 


1. When a leaf is falling from a tree we have the option to 
express : 


(a) vrksat parnam patati (Leaf is falling from the tree) 
(b) vrksasya parnam patati (Leaf of the tree is falling) 
In (b) the apadaàna is not used Patafijali here says that 
only when ‘separation’ is intended the word vrksa get the 
name apadana and in this example it is not intended by the 
speaker. 
2. (a) aham pasyami (1 see) 
(b) vayam pasyamah (We see) 
Both are used in singular sense by the sūtra — asmadvayoh? 
The difference is explained by vivaksa. If one intends that one sees 
at one's own initiative, singular is used. If one sees at some one 
else initiative plural is used. 
3. (a) asina chinatti (Cuts with a sword) 
(b) asih chinatti (The sword cuts) 


1. Vakyapadiya. III. 13. 
2. Ibid III. 19. 
3. A. I. 2-59. 
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Here the intention of the speaker is to highlight the sharpness 
of the sword. So the instrument becomes independent and the 
speaker makes the sword itself the agent. 


4. (a) sthalyam pacati (Cooks in the vessel) 
(b) sthali pacati (The vessel cooks) 

5. (a) mataram smarati | (he recollects mother) 
(b) matuh smarati } 


In sentence 4 (b) the speaker intends to emphasise the 
importance of the vessel in cooking. In 5 (b) only a general relation 
is intended. 

In the above examples the transformation of the cases and 
karakas is not formal. It is the transformation of the description 
of an event to another description of the same event. This change 
according to Panini produces some additional meaning which is 
intended by the speaker. The basic notion of Sanskrit grammarians 
is that every object mentioned in a sentence becomes an agent 
(kartd) in relation to its own minor action. The crucial question 
is which is emphasised by the speaker. It depends on the intention 
of the speaker and the structure of words and sentences he uses. 
In all such cases the independence of an object is highlighted. But 
whether an object is independent (svatantra) or not is determined 
by the intention of the speaker. Sometimes one and the same object 
becomes subject, object and instrument in the same sentence and 
we get forms like hanti atmanam atmand etc. In all the above 
examples in order to bring out the importance of an object in the 
realization of an action the agent of the subsidiary action is 
foregrounded. 

The principle of vivaksa intrudes even in the formation of 
compounds. In most of the compounds one has the option to use 
the underived forms like rajfah purusah instead of rajapurusah. 
This option is given to facilitate addition of adjectives to the 
secondary noun of a compound, for example as inrddhasya rajnah 


purusah. 
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Some of the compounds in Panini acquire additional 
signification and it is due to vivaksa. Thus, the compounded word 
khatvürüdhah by the sutra khatvaksepe' means a person going 
astray. If one uses the underived form khatvam aridhah it simply 
means ‘lying on the cot’. Compounded word is used only when 
censure is implied. Similarly tirtha dhvanksah (crow at a sacred 
bathing place) as a compound refer to an irregular student. If this 
idea is not implied one can use only the underived form tirtha 
dhvanksah. 

In certain cases ‘intention’ or ‘absence of intention’ is 
invoked to immunise Panini's satras and make a form acceptable. 
Following the sütras—dhruvamapayepadanam and apadane 
paricami (A I. 4-24 and II. 3-28) the sentence asvat patati [(he) 
falls from the horse] is justified. But in dhavatah asvat patati the 
word dhavatah in ablative case creates some problem. The 
meaning of the word dhruva as fixed or stationary becomes 
unexplainable. Katyayana here says that ‘not being fixed is not 
intended’ by the word!. The fixity in the case of the horse is 
maintaining its shape ie, asvatva. Thus goes the argument. 

Similarly in the siitra—sasthi Sese (II. 3-50) the meaning of 
the word Sese is said to be ambiguous. Patañjali tells that it means 
‘not intending the karakas like karma etc. (karmadinam avivaksa). 
The principle of vivaksa is also invoked in tense-formations, 
addition of krt and taddhita suffixes, etc, and pervades several 
rules of word-formations in Panini's grammar. Though Sanskrit 
grammarians use vivaksa to achieve rigour in grammatical 
analysis, in a broader sense it can be held responsible for all 
utterances. And this again bring us back to the famous dictum of 
Saranadeva —vivaksadhina hi sabdavyutpattih. 


1. na vd adhrauvyasya avivaksitatvat 1. 4-24. 
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SEMANTICS IN STRUCTURAL LINGUISTICS 


A.P. ANDREWSKUTTY 


I OUR country structuralism by form and content has not been 
understood diagnostically to its full potential; it is felt, in a 
number of different but essentially interrelated disciplines. Prob- 
ably and legitimately linguistics is the discipline in which 
structuralism was tested to its full potential with an obvious quest 
for evolving discovery procedures which was academically and 
scientifically questioned by a post-structural genius like Chomsky 
in favour of a more fundamentally feasible procedure of evaluation 
aimed at simplicity destined to bring about maximum facts with 
minimum means. Although Chomsky resorts to the terminology 
‘taxonomy’ to refer to the paradigm of descriptive linguistics and 
terminologise the term ‘description’ as equivalent to definition, 
enumeration and generation, he as a product of structuralism 
bequeathes himself as part of ‘structural linguistic school’ in a 
broader perspective where the Prague School (of Roman Jakobson, 
Trubetzkoy), the Copenhagen School (of Hjelmslev and other 
Glossmaticians), the school of functionalists (of Jakobson, Mar- 
tinet), the school of American Structuralism (of Bloomfield and 
the Bloomfieldians) are to be considered as his schoolmates. 
Chomsky has brought about crucial alterations to the Saussurian _ 
conceptualisation of semiology and structuralism. But whether it 
amounts to only a neo-structuralist movement or not is a question 
which would beg a precise and specific answer. Only in this 
theoritical backdrop we propose to deal with aspects of semantics 
in structuralism (or what if structuralism in semantics?) 

We observe that Saussurian semantics centres around 
notions relevant to intentions of the speaker and the aspects of the 
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world to which his utterances refer; the immediate circumstances 
of the communicative context which might have led him to 
produce a particular series of noises. (Signifier-signified or form 
content distinction). This is based on a beautifully established 
structuring and differentiating operation. As Saussure puts it, 
‘language is a system of pure values which are determined by 
nothing except the momentary arrangement of its terms’. Saussure 
holds that meaning is ‘diacritical’ or ‘differential’ based on 
difference between terms and not on intrinsic properties of terms 
themselves. His claim concerns not language alone but the general 
human process in which mind creats meaning by distinguishing. 

The word ‘semantics’ is related to the Greek noun sema 
‘sign, signal’ and the verb semaino ‘signal, mean’. It is central to 
the study of communication and human mind related to the 
thought process, cognition and conceptualisation. We classify and 
convey our experience of the world through language. This 
classificatory behaviour is one of the key stones of structuralistic 
formalisation of natural languages. The very notion of level 
distinction envisaged in linguistic analysis as a method of 
representing utierances is theoretically founded on this. Although 
language philosophers like Wittgenstein and Carnap had deep 
interest in semantics elucidating issues relevant to the ‘expression’ 
and ‘content’ sides of language it is generally felt that upto the 
1950-s linguistics has been neglecting semantics. Some would say 
that it has abandoned semantics. To use the word ‘abandoned’ 
about semantics is an uncharitable exaggeration of facts. To be 
favourably precise semantics was touched upon by both Saussure 
and Bloomfield but with a different emphasis. Bloomfield thought 
that meaning can be studied only with scientific and accurate 
knowledge. The period from 1930 to 1951 is termed by some as 
a period of ‘Bloomfieldian pessimissm’ with regard to the study 
of semantics, simply due to the categorical statement in Bloomfield 
(1933) that ‘the statement of meaning is..... the weak point in 
language study, and will remain so until human knowledge 
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advances very far beyond its present state’. We should not forget 
apoint here that the age of Bloomfield was one for a vast ‘monolith 
of knowledge'. The period of Bloomfieldianism is specified here 
as upto 1951 with a purpose. Zelbing Harris published his famous 
work ‘Methods in Structural Linguistics’ in 1951 which is 
considered as the concluding remarks on Bloomfieldian rigour and 
empirical emphasis in dealing with spoken languages. The 
Chomskyian reluctance to acknowledge the role of semantics in 
grammar in 1957 (cf. ‘syntactic structures’) bears testimony to his 
appreciation, of course, for diagnostic reasons of his own at that 
time, for the Harrisian guidance he received on formal and 
syntactic exercises. Nevertheless, persuasions were so strong for 
him, again for other obvious reasons, to officially recognize the 
role of semantics in grammar at least in 1965 in his ‘Aspects of 
the theory of Syntax’. If not for Chomsky, at least for a few of 
his followers semantics became more crucial an issue after 1965. 
(cf. Generative Semantics vs. Interpretive Semantics). It became 
the yardstick for measuring the depth of deep structure in the 
‘semantic syndrome’ of the 1970-s. Of course, it will have to be 
taken up as a separate paper : ‘Semantics in Transformational 
Paradigm’. 

It is quite interesting to note that even in late 1950-s the ghost 
of Bloomfieldianism had been walking through the corridors of 
linguistic analysis which is amply evident in the question raised 
by Chomsky in 1957 : ‘How can you construct a grammar without 
appeal to meaning?’ and a consequent rejection of the same as 
misguided query. The right question which is to be asked was 
specified as ‘how can you construct a grammar?’ It is to be 
remembered that Chomsky 1957 includes a seperate chapter on 
‘Syntax and Semantics’ to prevent a possible infiltration of 
semantics into the organization of grammar. Chomsky's closest 
disciples, the philosophy twins Katz and Fodor echoed their 
master's voice even in their ‘The structure of a Semantic Theory 
(1963). What else did they expect to achieve by their 
declaration that ‘linguistic description minus grammar equals 
semantics' in it? 
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In the Indian grammatical tradition, after Panini, there were 
several philosophical schools formulating doctrines of reality and 
man's place in it. Each of the various schools of different 
persuasions developed linguistic and semantic theories. Semantic 
theories in the Sanskrit tradition arose in connection with the 
formal description of language intersecting with ontological 
questions (what is real?) and epistemological queries (What can 
be known?). Bloomfield who might have closely observed the 
Paninian implications could not have been in a position to manage 
with its consequent persuasions on ontology and epistomology 
leading to certain specific trends in understanding and interpreta- 
tion. His adherence to the paradigm of ‘description’ is diagnos- 
tically typical and qualitative so that one of its late missionary 
practitioners could preach the slogan “to describe facts, all the facts 
and nothing but facts’ (cf. Nida 1946 : 20) aiming at comprehen- 
siveness, clarity, rigour and precision in accounting for formal 
structures in phonology and grammar. 

Prior to an elaborate statement on the structuralists’ proce- 
dures for utilising and analysing meaning a brief mention of a 
structuralist's position in Boasian sense and a pre-structural 
persuasion in the Bloomfieldian sense seems to bé relevant : the 
well-known Sapir-Whorf hypothesis which brought forth the 
interesting proposition on the relationship between language and 
culture and language and world view. Although the idea was there 
right from Humboldt (1836) who is quite often quoted by 
Chomsky especially in relation to the generative dictum that 
‘language makes infinite use of finite means’. Sapir, who is 
synonymous with Bloomfield not in approach but in the names of 
their classics — ‘Language’ (1921 and 1933) stated, ‘Human 
beings do not live in the objective world alone but very much at 
the mercy of the particular language which has become the 
medium of expression of their society. The worlds in which 
different societies live are distinct worlds, but merely the same 
world with different labels attached’. Of course, this has an 
allusion to the classificatory and categorizing nature of language. 
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But Whorf is subtly deviant from his hypothesismate to state : ‘we 
dissect nature along lines laid down by our native language. The 
categories and types that we isolate from the world of phenomena 
we do not find there because they stare even an observer on the 
face.’ Therefore, the linguistic relativity principle excited by the 
Sapir-Whorf hypothesis falls into two versions — the lexical 
version of Sapir and the grammatical version of Whorf Sapir 
considers that the structural parts of language are only amenable 
to analysis because his basic orientation did not practically deviate 
much per se from the Boasian dictum ‘every language must be 
described in its own terms’. 

Here, we need to consider the major characteristic of 
structural semantics. The semantic value of any particular lexical 
item is described by contrasting the term with its semantically 
related items. The value cannot be decided in isolation. The 
vocabulary of a language is a structural network which would 
mean that it is not an unordered list of elements. Moreover, 
structure of the vocabulary is language specific and it cannot be 
considered as a direct reflection of an extralinguistic reality. Yet 
another aspect of structural semantics is the contention that the 
synchronic analysis of semantic structure precedes methodologi- 
cally the diachronic analysis of structural change. Structural 
semantics adheres to the position that the semantic analysis of a 
natural language has to proceed in a methodologically autonomous 
way. This can be effected by restructuring semantic analysis to 
‘sense’ of an item, that is the structurally relevant aspects of 
meaning that show up in the semantic relations that an item 
entertains with other words. 

In order to bring out the subtle way in which semantics is 
integrated in the analytical procedures of structural linguistics the 
present paper envisages an exercise to comprehensively account 
for its use in a typical structural treatment of morphology, Nida 
(1946). We can perceive an effort in this work to view semantics 
as a tool part or component in Nida's well worked out structural 
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agenda of identifying and stating the distribution of morphemes. 
He defines morphemes as ‘minimum meaningful units’. He 
reviews in his work briefly the definition of morphemes by 
Bloomfield : ‘A linguistic form which bears no partial phonetic- 
semantic resemblance to any other form is..... a morpheme. 
(: 6-7). Rather than going negative about it Nida identifies 
morphemes by looking for similar forms with approximate 
meaning. Meaning approximation is based on comparison of 
forms. In isolating morphemes common semantic distinctiveness 
is adopted as a criterion as in ‘driver’ vs. ‘wider’. er, and er, are 
two morphemes on the basis of meaning. Here there is a problem 
of semantics for the structuralist. He meets with difficulty in 
defining common semantic features of distinctiveness as in 
‘boyish’ and ‘manly’ wherein both the meaning “quality of’ is in 
tact. But the former alludes to an unfavourable connotation. In the 
latter, as we evidently would be able to observe there is no 
unfavourable connotation. (: 7-8). As descriptive analysts we need 
not be concerned about explaining the ‘why’-s of certain forms. 
As a result the semantic value of variant forms or allomorphs is 
a matter of favourable and convenient approximation mediated by 
structural distribution. The tactics of morphotactical enviroment, 
for a structuralist, refers to the meaningful relationship of forms 
to each other which enables Nida io digress the boarders of 
morphology and to enter into the less investigated area of syntax 
at that time. Syntax did not find much favour with Bloomfieldians 
although they were responsible for elucidating relevant facts on 
constituent structure of sentences through the Immediate Constitu- 
ent Analysis (ICA). Remember, Nida specifics IC as ‘the 
constituent elements immediately entering into any meaningful 
combination (: 87). Nida could establish that in forms like 
‘showed’ and ‘shown’, whatever difference is there for -ed and.- 
n it is only distributional. At the same time meaning 1s viewed as 
an aspect of ‘significance’ which enabled him to explain 
absence of allomorphs by positing a significant zero (: 46, 54) 
(eg. sheep + 9 = plural vs. sheep (singular) (see also the 
morphological analysis of ‘feet’ as the plural of foot. Nida 
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confirms that ‘we may say that feet actually consist of three 
morphemes : (i) the stem, (ii) the replacement of /u/ by/ iy/ and 
(iii) the zero suffix’. (:54) 

Chomsky watchers can profitably be nostalgic here about his 
syntactic structures (1957) wherein he uses the term ‘meaningful’ 
and ‘significant’ as aspects of ‘semantic sense’ in connection with 
the discussion on grammaticality with the help of the famous and 
poetic examples : ‘colourless green ideas sleep furiously’ and 
‘furiously sleep ideas green colourless’. Nida is at home with 
homophonous forms which show distinctly different meaning 
constituting different morphemes (: 56). Read his categorical 
statement : ‘Homophonous forms with related meanings constitute 
a single morpheme if the meaning classes are paralleled by 
distributional differences, but they constitute multipe morphemes 
if the meaning classes are not paralleled by distributional 
differences (: 56). Thus he brings in forms like ‘they run’, ‘their 
run’, ‘run in her stocking’ and ‘pare’ and ‘pear’ which are 
homophonous (: 56). In the former it is termed as associative while 
it is not in the latter. Here we get the allusion of degree of 
difference in meaning. Is meaning association a matter of degree? 
If so how is to be measured? Structuralists do not bother, it seems, 
to answer this since it does not raise a significant issue in his 
chosen exercise. There is no simple means of deciding whether 
forms are distinctly different or related in meaning. This makes 
Nida to conclude that homophonous forms have related meaning 
when they tend to identify regularly associated aspects of the same 
object, process or state. Further more, he lists the types of related 
areas of meaning : (: 56) : 

1. Form and function : horn of an animal and horn as an 
instrument for providing sounds. 


2. Process and result : to run and a run in her stocking. 


3. Process and characteristically associated object : to fish 
and the fish. 


4. State of being and causative of a state : foul (adjective) 
and to foul up the job. 
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5. Agent and process : the man and to man the ship. 

6. Instrument and process : a spear and to spear. 

7. Object and associated characteristic : it is a pill and he 
is a pill. 

8. Form and process : a cross and to cross. 


It is very often observed that structural linguistics has not done 
much in syntax as it was also the case with our traditional 
grammarians, of course with the latter's exercises in k@raka 
relations. Nida consolidates the principles of IC analysis. The first 
_principle reads : IC ‘divisions should conform to meaningful 
relationships (: 91), as in ‘condenser’ (condense + er) because 
‘condense’ and ‘denser’ both make sense. But ‘-er’ in both are 
different. ‘-er’ in ‘denser’ is similar to ‘-er’ in ‘fuller’ and ‘darker’. 
Meaning is an important guide but it is not the only one. In some 
instances it is not reliable. In such cases what does count is 
substitutability. We can note that ‘condense’ and ‘dance’ are 
substitutable and *con-' will not combine with comparatives. So 
** confuller’ is wrong. In ‘disgrace + ful’ and ‘dis + graceful’ we 
opt for ‘disgrace + ful’ because there is ‘discountful’ and ‘faithful’. 
The meaning of ‘full’ is ‘full of’. We analyse the meaning by 
looking the structural parallels. 

Nida in his work makes it amply clear that the techniques 
of treating the meaningful units of a language are much less 
adequate than those for discovering its structure. We must make 
some attempt to describe the ways in which a language may 
symbolize phenomena (:151). Thus he proposes three principles 
which govern semantic analysis and classification. They are, 
(i) the non-existence of real synonyms (ii) the definability of 
meaning by enviroment (iii) the non-conformity between systems 
of symbolisation. According to the first principle no morpheine or 
combinations of morphemes are identical in meaning (: 151). It 
amounts to say that there are no real synonyms. Interestingly 
Chomsky (1957) adheres to this structuralists position on 
synonymity to argue against the relevance of semantics in 
grammar by saying that the active and passive versions of a 
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sentence need not be synonyms as in, if ‘Everyone in the room 
knows at least two languages’ is true, then, “At least two languages 
are known by everyone in the room’ is not true. In one sense Nida 
had heralded the coming of this problem of semantics involving 
quantification well in advance for Chomsky which was raised 
against him to contradict his famous constraint of 1965 that the 
transformational rules do not change meaning. It has become part 
of transformational history that this constraint was responsible for 
the advent of generative semantic argumentation on the depth of 
the Chomskyian deep structure. Consequently the notion of deep 
structure was abandoned in favour of a more deeper semantic 
structure. It has also become part of history that generative 
semantics met with its own contradictions resulted from the 
nebulous subtlities of meaning and the plight of generating 
structures from it. Interestingly, the Chomskyian extensions to his 
own standard theory could in a sense stand the test of times 
allthough surface structures also became crucial for semantic 
interpretation. 

Structuralists held that the matter of appropriateness involves 
the attitude and reaction of the speakers and hearers. There is 
nothing intrinsic about the semantic values, according to a social 
point ‘of view, and in contrast to an asocial attitude a point was 
made that the semantic values are dictated by the reactions of 
language users to the socio-linguistic enviroment. It would be 
relevant here to read and compare the Labovian claims on 
linguistic variability and the notion of ‘context of situation’ of the 
Firthians. Structuralists were not against in considering meaning 
of every word and phrase to be learned with respect to their socio- 
linguistic environment. Environment can be lingustic or non- 
linguistic. Linguistic enviroment can be structural or contextual 
and mono-linguistic environment can be either objective (in the 
sense of object, relationship, abstraction, processes and states) and 
subjective (as connotation and denotation). Structuralists opined 
that symbolisation differ in the way in which they classify 
phenomena. No two languages according to them agree com- 
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pletely in the manner in which they classify phenomena. We can 
observe that the structuralists’ analysis of meaning is directly 
concemed with the definability of meaning in different perspec- 
tives related to range of grammatical meaning, possession, 
tangibility, definiteness, number, location, cause etc. It is gener- 
ally believed that among social sciences linguistics is the most 
developed in its formulation of theoretical constructs and argu- 
mentation proposing adequacy testing for grammars. Chomsky is 
mainly responsible for this. The fact that structuralists were 
ambitious in evolving discovery procedures was responsible for 
many of their limitations in dealing with adequacy. 

We know that the term called ‘structuralism’ is a collective 
one involving the notion of various ‘structuralist’ stances in 
accounting for world phenomenon including language. It aims at 
perception and description of structures of different types in 
different systems. It is high time for us to properly evaluate the 
impact of ‘structuralism’ in our country as applied to phenomena 
under investigation in our studies and understandings. At the same 
time a review of our traditional grammars will have also be 
attempted in a large way. Mere quest for resorting to “post’ - 
prefixation in linguistics, literature and cultural studies would 
seem to be dubious. It will be to our utmost advantage to be fully 
aware of the subtle ramifications of structuralist principles and 
methodology as applied exhaustively and competently to linguis- 
tic and anthropological data before we succumb to our postmodem 
passions. 
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METARULES OF PANINI 


J.P. DiMRI 


ITH REFERENCE to the verse given below six types of rules 
V have been classified as per our tradition: 
samjna ca paribhasa ca vidhirniyama eva ca 
atidesodhikarasca sadvidham sūtra laksanam 
These rules are: samjna sūtra (definitions/technical rules), 
paribhasa sūtra (rules of interpretation or application), vidhi sutra 
(operational rules), niyam sütra (restriction rules), atidesa sūtra 
(extension rules), adhikara sūtra (heading rules). 

In addition to these rules, there are other rules such as 
nisedha sūtra (negation rules), nipata sūtra (adhoc rules) and 
vibhasa sütra (optional rules). 

All these rules can be grouped into two types: operational 
and applicational. These two groups of rules in turn can be 
subcategorised into ufsarga (general) and apavada (exception) 
rules. 

Here we shall restrict ourselves to the treatment of metarules 
of Paninian grammar. It may be noted that both samjfa and 
paribhasa rules can be treated as an integral part of the 
metalinguistic language of Panini. For example, pratyahara sūtra 
for markers or symbols, technical terms such as (I, bha, etc. 

Applicational/interpretive rules are traditionally termed 
paribhasas, Panini does not use the term paribhasa in his 
Astadhyayt. While it is Patanjali who makes use of the 
term paribhaga, he does not propose its definition. It is 
interesting to note that Patafijali compares paribhasa with a lamp, 
which, being situated in a place, illuminates the whole place. 
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As such, the applicational rules also include definitions/technical 
rules. 

Panini's Astadhyayi has about seventy-five paribhasa sitras. 
Most of these sutras are listed in the first adhyaya of the 
Astadhyayi. 

In addition to paribhasa sutras of Panini, paribhasgas have 
been discussed and critically examined in the Paribhasendusekhara 
of Nagesa Bhatta and also in the Paribhasavrtti of Vyadi. 
Paribhasendusekhara of Nagesa Bhatta is the most important 
work among the collection of paribhasas. Paribhasendusekhara 
has examined about 132 paribhasas. Vyadi's Paribhasavrtti, 
edited and translated by Dominik Wujastyk (1993), discusses 87 
paribhasas. 

The function of an interpretive/applicational rule is to ensure 
that the operation rules do not suffer from dosas (faults) such as 
ativyapti (over-application), avy@pti (under-application) and 
asambandha (irrelevant application). So the role of an interpretive 
rule is to assist operation rules to determine their jurisdiction of 
application. Dominik Wujastyk (1993) translates the termparibhasa 
as *metarules', ‘principles’, ‘theorems’ or ‘auxiliary hypotheses’. 

Nagesa Bhatta right in the very beginning of 
Paribhasendusekhara groups paribhasas into the following three 
categories:! 

1. vacaniki: interpretive rules explicitly stated by Panini in 

Astadhyayi, 

2. jnapakasiddha: interpretive rules, which Panini must 
have implicitly assumed; 

3. nyayasiddha: interpretive rules, which owe their impor- 
tance to the norms of the outside world and are supposed 
to be based on common sense. 

Vidya Niwas Misra (1966, p. 33) classifies interpretive rules of 
Panini into five types. 


1. prücina valyükaranatantre vücanikanyatra pünintyatantre jüapakanyüyasiddhüni 
bhasyavartikayorupanibaddhani yaniparibhdsdriipani tani vyakhydyante . See alsoRAma 
Nath Sharma 1987, The Astadhyayi of Panini, Vol. I, p. 106. 
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Let us consider the nature of some of the paribhasa sütras! 

of Panini. 

(i) adyantauTakitau 1.1.46 (an increment addition) marked 
with T as it constitutes the initial (adi) of the unit to 
which it is added, and one marked with k as it 
constitutes the final (anta). For example: bhū + tum = 
bhū + iT + tum (iT by 7.2.35) = bhavitum 

(ii) taparastatkalasya 1.1.70. A (vowel) phoneme followed 
or preceded by marker T denotes a homogeneous 
phoneme of its time duration (fat- kalasya). 

(iii) tasminniti nirdiste purvasya 1.1.66. A form stated inthe 
locative case denotes an element, the unit preceding 
which (piirvasya) is subject to the grammatical opera- 
tion introduced by that statement. 

This paribhasa-sütra indicates ‘the right context’, before which 
the operation takes place. For example, in the sitra— iko yan aci 
6.1.77 aci is in the locative case and denotes the ‘right context’ 
before which the phonological operation takes place. 

(iv) tasmadityuttarasya 1.1.67. A form stated in the ablative 
case denotes an element, the unit following which is 
subject to the grammatical operation introduced by the 
rule. 

This paribhasa sütra denotes ‘the left context', after which the 
operation takes place. For example, in the sutra— tini atinah 
8.1.28 atinah is in the ablative case and denotes a pada, which 
ends in a verbal ending (tiN) and follows a pada which does not 
end in a verbal ending (atiN), and has no udatta accent. Thus, 
8.1.28 assigns anudatta to pacati in the sentence sa odanam pacati 
‘he cooks rice’ only when pacati occurs after a non-tiN pada. 

(v) sasthi sthane yoga 1.1.49. The sixth (sasthi) sUP triplet 
is used to indicate that the expression, after which it is 
introduced, is the substituendum. 


1. Translation of siras of Panini is from the English Translation of Asadhydyt of Panini by 


S.M. Katre. 
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This paribhasa siitra explains the use of the genitive case, which 
stands for the substituendum on which the rule operates. For 
example, in the sūtra— iko yanaci 6.1.77, ikah is in the genitive 
case and it means ‘in the place of iK". 

These metarules explain the use of three cases: ablative, 
genitive and locative in the formulation of the sütras. 


In other words, these paribhasa siitras determine the domain 
of phonological/grammatical operations. 


(vi) svaritenadhikarah 1.3.11. Elements, which are to serve 
as governing rules (adhikara) or section headings valid 
in the subsequent rules, are marked with the svarita 
‘circumflex’ accent. 


This sūtra defines the jurisdiction of a rule. 

(vii) vipratisedhe param karyam 1.4.2. When there is 
incompatibility between two rules, which can equally 
apply in a given domain, what is provided by the 
subsequent rule should operate. 

This paribhasa sutra determines the order of rules. 


Thus, the function/objective of these paribhasa sittras is to 
define the vidhi sittras (operational rules) and also to demarcate 
their domain of application. . 


Vidya Niwas Misra (1966, p. 102) gives the following 

purposes of the interpretive rules: 

(i) to relate the definition rule to the main description rule 
as also one description rule with other; 

(ii) to delimit the scope of a designation (samjfia) or a rule; 

(iii) to assign precise mathematical significance to the 
notational symbols and terms used together with their 
inflectional endings; 

(iv) to ordain the successive order of operation and deter- 
mine the relative force of more than one conflicting 
rule; 

(v) to serve as a *metatheorem' in logical terms. 
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So far we have noted the function of paribhasa@ siitras as 
metarules. It is also to be noted that Panini also makes use of 
accent as a metalinguistic device. Accent is used to denote the 
voice of a dhütu (verbal stem/root). The sütra— 
anudattanitatmanepadam 1.3.12 states that the atmanepada 
(middle-voice) endings are attached to verbal roots marked by an 
anudātta vowel or Nas it (marker). Anudatta accent is therefore 
used to indicate the atmanepada. Similarly the sittra—svaritanitah 
kartrabhipraye kriyaphale 1.3.72 states that the atmanepada 
endings are introduced after a verbal stem marked with a svarita 
accent or Ñ as it (marker), if the result of the action is intended 
for the agent. The metarule anudattam padamekavarjam 6.1.158 
assigning accent states that, with the exception of one syllable (for 
which an udatta ‘high-pitch’ or svarita ‘circumflex’, “high and low 
pitch’ accent is introduced), a pada bears the anudatta ‘low pitch’ 
accent. 

The accent rules assign either an udatta or svarita accent on 
a particular syllable of a pada, the rest bearing theanudatta accent. 
A pratipadika (nominal stem) or a dhatu (verbal stem/root) or a 
pratyaya (affix) has its particular udatta or svarita accent and, 
when a word is formed with a combination of stem and affix, the 
word bears the udatta or svarita accent on a single syllable, the 
rest being anudatta. 

To conclude, it may be inferred from our preceding 
discussion that Panini makes use of markers, accent and case 
endings as metalinguistic devices for the description of operation 


rules. 
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PANINI AND METAPHOR 


K. KunJunni RAJA 


I HAVE elsewhere pointed out that Panini and Yaska were 
primarily concerned with abhidha, the significative power of 
words which depends on the permanent relationship between the 
word and its meaning; and had not accepted metaphoric transfer 
or metonomy (lakgana or gaunt) as distinct functions (vrtti) of 
words, but included instances of these instances under primary 
meaning itself. 

Laksana or metaphoric transfer was introduced into Indian 
hermeneutics by the Mimamsa school to defend its basic and 
fundamental assumption that the Vedic texts are authoritative and 
infailible unlike classical texts; to explain away apparent absur- 
dities, self-contradictions, and impossible statements, it had to 
accept metaphoric transfers and metonymies (laksana and gauni). 
Thus adityo yüpah (the sacrificial post is the sun) has to be 
interpreted to mean that 'the post is polished and brilliant as the 
sun’. The Nyaya school also accepted laksana in interpreting 
apparently absurd sentences. Later all other schools, including 
even to Paninian school accepted laksana. Towards the close of 
the ninth century Anandavardhana introduced a third potency for 
words and sentences which he called vyañjanā or suggestion. 


This was accepted by all literary critics who followed 


Anandavardhana. 
In Panini's Astadhyay! the role of laksan@ or metaphoric 


transfer (including metonymy) is not discussed at all, even though 
it is obvious from some of his sittras that he was not unaware of 
the existence of faded metaphors and transferred use of words in 


language. 
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I 
In sūtra IL. 3. 46 kaakaa WWW Panini 


sanctions the nominative case-ending (pratham@) not only for the 
primary sense of the stem (pratipadikartha or the nominal stem 
notion), but also for indicating the additional notion of the gender, 
the measure (parim@na) and the number. [For a detailed discussion 
of the sūtra see Paul Thieme, ‘Panini and the Paniniya-s’ (JOAS, 
vol. 76, pp 1-10)]. ‘The nominative ending is to be added when 
there is nothing but the nominal stem notion, nothing but the 
gender, nothing but the measure, nothing but the number). From 
the discussion of the term parimana in this sūtra by later 
commentators beginning with Pataijali (p. 461, Kielhorn's ed. 
1892), it is clear that Panini wanted to justify the nominative 
ending in transferred uses like that of the container for the 
contained, by specially referring to it in the sira. Patafijali is quite 
brief on this point: 

arr uraia fani? "spur Unt sme! sen wur vui 
(What is the purpose of the term parimana here?) It is to have the 
nominative ending in cases like dronah, khari and adhakam 
(different measures of grain etc.). He does not elaborate the point 
that the term is used to justify the nominative ending for words 
like drona when they mean ‘a quantity that can be contained in 
a drona’. Kaiyata too, is content with explaining the meaning of 
the term, and does not point out that it could be extended to other 
cases of transfered use. 

za rH wheel RGA Aiea, wer mai AAA 
PEIEE JE a | 

(Pradipa, NS ed. Vol. II, p. 513) 

It is Jinendrabuddhi who explains that the transferred use of the 
container for the contained in this sūtra is to be taken as a sort of 
upalaksana or sub-suggestion so that all other transferred senses 
like simho manavakah, ‘The boy is a lion’ are also accounted for 
in this way. 


- 
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JA ui faia | 
(Nyasa or Kasika, Varendra Research Society, 1913-16, p. 423) 
In the Bhdsavrtti Purusottamadeva points out in this sūtra 
that pratipadikartha refers to the primary sense of words, and 
parimana to the transferred usage. 
ATEN VERA gia: x afer: 1. . AMAR: | AHAAA get 
afte wife: wer: HIT: GR sree sie: | 
In the Prakriyasarvasva, Narayana Bhatta elucidates this 
point clearly thus: 
aa ATT aca Geni 
wrenfem yata ‘weet site Taa i 
qa iina waster carelats fen: | 
waa yearned wfemwwé fag: I 
anafaa aka veneiatsférenr | 
Amat POET RES il 
(TSS. 174. p. 111) 


(The term parimàna is said to be for sanctioning the nominative 
in cases like prastho vrihih, ‘a prastha measure of grain’ where 
there is the additional notion of *being measured by’; hence even 
in cases like ‘the Brahmana is five’ is to be indicated, the 
nominative ending is justified here). 

In the Siddhantakaumudi Bhattoji does not make the point 
clear; he merely explains use droina vrīhih : "sere AC, fei 
zaka xf; aes | erani ufum were Yea Par Passer | 
aa UKENI sitet ai face: | 

In his earlier work Sabdakaustubha Bhattoji says that the 
term parimdna could be dispensed with here, since such expres- 
sions could be explained with reference to the gaunt vyttt or 


laksana. 
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From the above it is clear that Panini did not accept laksana 
as a separate vytti (function) of words, for otherwise he would not 
have included parimdna in this sūtra te justify transferred uses. 


II 


Explaining the sūtra (1.4.42) xri MWA | Patañjali says 
that the use of the superlative tama here is to indicate that the 
rules relating to the karaka-s may be applied even in extended 
cases. 


[SE WA SA REESE OMS SPIEL E BE SE FAM 
ur Stal a arated pfe | carer Te | aafirerfa............ 
wd de fre Ble aq ET eu TMI: SRSA Mea 
A Nadia | Peace a Wars’ STSTTHTST: fep zest AA YA NA 
fafi: | ees Car LITHTRET f Si | iene A: UA TAHT: 
AMET STA A VM! ME Kaan « KI fs vata 
qaand: fe Ae AST | WA POT STURT Ma aha | GAS AAT | 
Ren sei ater Arahat Tat Ta: 1 AA TP per AA AL | SRP AAA 
Maan A II fg efi 


Even without the superlative degree the idea could be got 
from the context : “Bring water to the suitable person’, ‘The girl 
must be given in marriage to a suitable man’. Only to a suitable 
person the action is intended. It is clear that the girl must be given 
in marriage to the most suitable man available. Hence in this sūtra 
the superlative degree seems unnecessary. The special mention of 
the superlative suffix therefore shows that in the karaka section 
of grammar the rules apply not only to those expressly stated, but 
also to those implied thereby. Thus instances of implied usages or 
laksana could also come under the field of action of the sūtra. 
Instances like gangayam gāvah, ‘Cows on the Ganga’ can be 
considered as coming under the purview of the regular rules, since 
proximity can be taken as one of the meanings of the locative case. 


In the Sabdakaustubha Bhattoji puts it succinctly: 
AST THO AAAS. sae fer afar TALL at TATA es 
sf farm 
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Patanjali has stated more than once that adhikarana .or 
the location, to indicate which the locative case ending in 
added is of three kinds : (1) vyapaka or pervading throughout, 
(2) aupaslesika or proximate and (3) vaisayika or sensual or 
conceptual. 

(a) GAMA (VI. 1. 72) . Ha smi arent, Sargent tte 
Jani Ya YA we asia ka KI SATA! 
‘sat uua! affa soci i 

(b) "weferafire fifa eras: (V. 2. 45) qa mag uf 
arà irat feat AA AAR | 

The first variety of location, namely vyapaka, is exemplified 
by instances like tilegu tailam, ‘oil in sesame’, and dadhni sarpih, 
‘butter in curd’. This is the primary sense of location; the other 
two types are instances of laksaua. The term aupaslesika is 
explained thus : 

quee yen: ies: | AAT RANE CTC erii terme 
MEI 

Thus the locative aci in the sitra FA AMA is explained by 
Kaiyata as aq Sealers VInstances like gangayanm ghosali The 
village is on the Ganges' are given as examples of aupaslesika 
type of adhikaraya. Thus proximity 1s taken as one of the 
meanings of the locative case-ending according to Panini as 
explained by the commentators. j 

In my look on Indian Theories of Meaning I had stated In 
Sanskrit nobody seemed to have considered the possibility of 
taking one of the meanings of the locative case to be EDD 
(p. 232). This needs correction. In his review of my look S & = 
(vol. 28, 1965, p. 164) Professor Wright had suggesie a P 
varttika mit WATA AI There is no need for it, since Part Ge 
Paniniyas have accepted proximity as one of the primary meanings 
of the locative case. 


Ill 
Even in the case of faded metaphors the esie dw 
is not to treat them as metaphors, but to consider them as 


RT aA RIBN sop SE EI: 
* Balamanorama on Saptamyadhikareta ca 
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the elision of some word assumed to have existed along with them 
(uttarapadalopa). 

(a) Panini derives chatra, ‘a student’ from chatra, ‘an’ 
umbrella’ (SaR vr: IV. 4. 62). Mahabhasya says : fes TA SAU 
wilei w Di fe Aas) WEN Wena ud díé AUA KEA: | 
Data BAL! TRS! TEM fe: wee wa: Wem cu pese 
"diam: | 

(b) The terms sitaka and usnaka (in the sense of ‘lazy’ and 
‘quick’ respectively) are derived from sita, ‘cold’ and usna, ‘hot’ 
(idoma offi (V.2.72). Patafijali explains SxWWeeildt53 
“FBSA: | Mates vile | SEAL | a ar uani Fat Half «t Sat 
wilden fq! a: GUY MIA eru TAA JH Sl 

(c) The term parsvaka, ‘one who seeks wealth by indirect 
means’ is derived from parsva, ‘side’, by the sitra wnf 
(V.2.75). Mahabhasya explains ; saas HE: | MAMA TAL 
a BPA A KIUMA A Sead Teen zi 

(d) The term dyahsiilika, ‘one who uses violent means’ is 
derived from ayahsila, ‘iron lance’ 314: X[eaverfsr spat | (V. 
2.16). Mahabhasya explains AWANASA Kea: sta: YAMAAI: 
Wer A FMAM] Taal AW Sead STU: 

It may be noted that in all these cases of faded metaphors 
Patarijali does not refer to laksana, but resorts to the elision of an 
assumed word. - 


Similar is the case of instances like urit «ri; ‘The village 
is brunt’ and 441 «r3; ‘The cloth is brunt’. Here only part of the 
village and part of the cloth is actually burnt. Patanjali explains 
such shifts by assuming a possessive suffix which is supposed to 
have elide (or replaced by a zero suffix) 

See Mahabhasya under sūtra 1.2.45. sweufHé «mmfHerenl 
maia: SEM SS fr ai kai crearet 
aad | 

Laghumanjiisa makes Panini's position clear : arit 4:, Fo 
ahad safer sistema wear cata ad 
AAI See also jyotsna on PaRamalaghumanijisa (M.S. Univer- 
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sity, Baroda 1961, p. 59): ‘aeaii «mp sft eedem "umi 
Ha: Saat MAMA STIR Ud 

Even in instances like nilo ghatah, ‘The pot is black’ where 
the term nila primarily means the black colour, but is used in the 
sense of ‘something which has the black colour’, the grammarians 
resort to the elision of an assumed possessive suffix whereas the 
Naiyāyikas explain such usages by resorting to laksana. See 
Siddhantamuktavali (KSS. 1951, p. 272) Taasi MATAI 
fafa a ui: RD aki renfü uani wed: 
Mao qp AAT 

In the case of compound words also the grammarians do not 
recognize lakgana, unlike the Naiyayikas, but assume a special 
power to explain the new meaning distinct from these of the 
component members. Ware Gel fiia wat: | 

V. Bhitsana V. 31 


IV 


In the Vakyapadiya Bhartrhari distinguishes between 
ekasabdavadins and anekasadavadins, between homonymns and 
homophones. How to distinguish between ‘a word having two 
meanings’ and ‘two words having the same form’. According to 
those who hold that a word can nave more than one meaning, it 
is possible one is the primary meaning and the other secondary 
metaphoric meaning. According to one school the relation 


between the primary and secondary meaning may be based on the 
relative frequency of usages 


Thus who hold that a word can have only one sense consider 


that the word having the primary sense and the word having the 


rent even though they have the same 


secondary sense are diffe RN 
form. According to another view the primary meaning is the well- 
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known one, depending only on the form and the secondary 
meaning is the one established with effort with the help of the 
context. 


V 


In the vidhi sūtra Panini enumerates all the shades of 
meaning of liù : vidhi, nimantrana, amantrana etc., many of these 
could have been brought together as pravartana. 

It seems that Panini did not recognize laksand as a distinct 
function in language even though later grammariaus have to 
accommodate it since it had become universally accepted. Nagoji 
Bhatta who discusses laksana at length in the Laghumafijusa, later 
says in the PaRamalaghumaijusa that according to the grammar- 
ians there is no necessity to accept laksana as a separate function 
of words: 


AWM, "gfwgseewi War wage 

SRA | Ha fé MeN Mea: | Smetsfa i 

‘ofa Ya kaaa: sfr "emm Fert! 

Vite viel smfusr wi MAA 

wg, aeaea eer It 
It may, however, be noted that the passage referred to here is not 
found in the Mahabhasya. ‘wa wattiaraat:' here seems to be the 
same as yogyatünityatva referred to by Bhartrhari. 
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SEMANTIC PROBLEMS IN THE COMPUTATION 
OF PANINIAN RULES 


Vepa Vanipui P. RAMANUJAN 


Abstract 


Lh OUR effort to computationally render Panini's grammar, few 
insights were gained as to the nature of various concepts dealt 
with therein and there are quite a few issues which have no 
satisfactory method of handling at the moment. These obviously 
pertain to the semantics covered/sought to be conveyed by 
different word categories, as described by sage Panini. 

Development of a working ontology and rulebase to check 
compatibilities (logical, conceptual, socio-cultural etc.) during 
sentence analysis (syntactic parsing) are highlighted in the 
experience of the DESIKA software development. Sabda-bodha 
analysis is described mainly from Vaiyakarana’s point of view, as 
illustration. Proposed work on compound words analysis and 
dissolution is also outlined. Vedic text analysis is also mentioned 
for the sake of completeness. 

Since all these issues revolve around semantic representa- 
tion/extraction, a few thoughts are shared on a possible analysis 


system to be devised for general-purpose use. 


Introduction-Sanskrit Language : Salient Features 

The language Sanskrit is highly ‘inflected’ (case-based). To 
have an idea of what inflections mean, let us take a noun (da) 
like wA: (Rama). To denote various things about ‘Rama’, one could 


proceed either with additional words or inflect (i.e. modify) this 


base word ‘Rima’ with the addition of certain suffixes. These 
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suffixes and the various things they can mean regarding ‘Rama’ 
are fixed relations called case-relations, besides gender and 
number. These apply to all nouns. 

Similarly, verbs (fae) also get inflected to denote various 
things like voice, mode, tense/mood, person, number, meaning, 
etc. These apply to all roots and are a fixed set of modification 
to the root meaning. Thus, from a same base, many forms get - 
generated which serve the purpose of certain equivalent phrases 
in languages like English. But these have an inherent 
inference-generating capability through the expectancies raised 
and hence help in analysis. 

There is also a small set of words which are not inflected and 
these are termed as indeclinables (21274). These correspond to 
prepositions, conjunctions, interjections, particles etc. and have 
certain fixed meanings at sentence level. Technically, these are 
also formed by nominal suffixes, but later lose their terminations 
and so do not admit of declensions or inflections. 


Sentence Features 


Nominals are those (nouns) which denote substances related 
through case-relationships (agency etc.) with respect to verbal 
meanings (activities), in a sentence. At sentence level, even words 
require other words, to convey a complete sense or message. A 
mere noun does not convey a whole idea devoid of a verb or 
activity marker. For example, TAR means ‘from Rama’. Similarly, 
a verb alone would also generate expectancies before a complete 
sense can be perceived. For example, umet means ‘(third person, 
singular) eats’. This necessarily throws up the expectancies as to 
‘who’ eats and eats ‘what’? 

If we observe the two examples cited above, we alse notice 
the composite feature of words, nominal or verbal. That is, there 
is always a case-relation denoter associated with the concept 
denoted, like the person ‘Rama’ in ‘from Rama’, ‘by Rama’, ‘to 
Rama’, ‘of Rama’, ‘in Rama’ etc. In this sense, Sanskrit (and many 
Indian languages based on it) differs from English-like languages 
and this factor contributes to the relatively ‘free-word-order’. One 
moves around only finished words and hence, the meanings are 
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not altered. This is tantamount to saying that while there is no 
concept of clauses or phrases in Sanskrit (a sentence is defined as 
just a collection of words of nominal or verbal type), the word 
order corresponds to shifting clauses around in English-like 
languages. 

To illustrate, a sentence like *Laksmana learnt archery from 
Rama (ae: TAR, alae HAMA)” in English would change its 
meaning if Rama and Lakshmana are interchanged, as it is dealing 
with the concepts and relations separately. In Sanskrit, an 
interchange can only take place between ‘from Rama’ and 
‘Lakshmana’ as those are the two words in question. Even in 
English, these clauses, if interchanged, do not alter the sense as 
in ‘From Rama, Lakshmana learnt archery’. 


Nominals—Simple Word Structure 


The variations in the semantics ‘intended’ in a sentence are 
effected by proper choice of suffixes. Suffixes are employed to 
modify or qualify base concept meanings in a variety of ways. 
Also, various parameters are subject to modification or specifica- 
tion. The former involves phonological and morphological pro- 
cesses by way of elision, substitution or augmentation of lexemes, 
phonemes or morphemes, within or between words. These may 
take place before, within or after the bases with or without 
alteration in base form. The latter involves semantic processes and 


intention based details. 


Derived Word-Structure 


The nominal word class may also be intended to convey 
some activity relationship, when the noun becomes a ‘primary or 
verbal derivative’ (far). In this case, the (semantic or derivative 
marker) suffixes are inserted between the base and terminating 
nominal suffixes. There are over a hundred suffixes in this 
category. Krdantas may take preverbs. Examples of Ardantas with 


the *semantic aspects' are : 


(i) functor relations’ as in 1a: Cone win 
who teaches’), artisan etc., where age 


ho cooks’), fai: (one 
ncy’ of a related 
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activity is denoted, ‘objects of contempt, instrument, direct 
object, location, time or season, locus or substratum, cause; 


(ii) derivation an action or abstract noun like We: (cooking 
activity), WA: (sleep), P: (an act accomplished), state or 
condition, being prone, dependence, necessity as in RIT, 
(a thing that should be done), «Witz (something worth 
seeing or must be seen); 


(iii) denoting ‘names’, comparison, repetition, measure, 
‘attributes’ like age, capacity, duty, efficiency, surety, 
general future, desire, excellence, habitual disposition, 
compliance; 

(iv) denoting ‘tenses’ like object denoting general past, Hay (a 
thing that is done), aa, (happens to have killed), past 
excluding current day, remote past, recent past, present tense 
(continuous) as in W« (one who is currently cooking), 
AAR: (one who is presently sacrificing), prior-activity in a 
sequence, sigmatic and periphrastic future ‘and moods’ like 
imperative, optative, benediction, etc. 


There are also ‘secondary or nominal derivatives (afsa)' which 
denote nominal relationships like descendency, patronymy, tribe, 
ancestry (e.g, the Smiths, Johns etc.), origin (Indians, Scots etc.), 
certain space-related processing (field-dried, oven-cooked, red-hot 
etc.), properties like being associated with certain time-denoters 
(full-moon day etc.), being dyed (saffron-cloth), being pro- 
pounded (hymn perceived by Vasistha) etc. and there is also a list 
of such nominal stems which share common nominal derivatives 
as a class given in Panini's "mme . The primary and secondary 
derivatives are single word forms giving more than just the noun 
meaning, gender, number and case-relations as do ordinary 
nominal forms. Thus, these function like compound words. 


Compound Word Structure 


Compound words have more than one word type joined by 
the process of compounding which is distinct from sandhi 
morphologically. Nouns, verbs and indeclinables can join together 
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with words of similar or dissimilar types. Various kinds of 
compounding processes are described in grammar and these 
modify the sum total of individual component word meanings in 
various ways like prominence for the first, last or all words of the 
compound or an external object not denoted by the constituent 
words etc. 


Verbals— Simple Word Structure 


Now, turning to ‘verbal forms’, these are formed from verbal 
roots which denote certain activity (verbal meaning) and suffixes 
including the verbal terminating suffixes. The roots could also be 
derived ones denoting some extra information like causative, 
desiderative, intensive or frequentative modes (involving certain 
morphological processes and mode suffixes). The verbal suffixes 
indicate details like tense, mood, person, number, voice, usage 
(fruit of action accruing to self/agent or others) etc. Verbs take a 
large number of forms compared to nouns (typically nouns take 
2A forms while verbs over 1000 forms) to denote the said aspects. 
Verbs are gender-invariant in Sanskrit. 


Compound Words Structure 


Verbs may take ‘preverbs’ (sumi) which may affect the 
verbal root meaning (positive, nil or negative effects). Certain 
morphological changes are also brought about by preverbs. 
Actually, addition of preverbs compound the verbs, which then 
convey modified verbal meanings. There are 20 preverbs which 
may be used singly or in combinations. Upto 3 preverbs have been 
employed with verb roots in literature. 

Regarding 'verbal meanings’, there are about 2000 roots 
grouped into 10 "Iis or conjugations. Some roots have multiple 
meanings as also many roots having synonymous meanings. The 
actual meanings that are denotable by roots used alone and with 
preverbs are difficult to be precisely established as usage also is 
to be considered. Besides, the verbal meanings in terms of 
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transitivity (intransitive, transitive and ditransitive), voice, mode 
etc., are also subject to modification by preverbs, context etc. We 
could take only pure verb-root meanings and arrive at a simplified 
meaning analysis, to begin with. 

The verbal meanings are related to noun meanings in a 
sentence through fixed expectancies depending on the activity. 
This is expressed in terms of syntactic and semantic conditions 
like the functors to be present, the optional ones and the inhibited 
ones for particular activities. The conceptual or ontological type 
of the functors also needs specification for ascertaining logical 
compatibility. 

We use the above-mentioned factors while generating 
word-forms or sentences, choosing proper suffixes and the rules 
to combine them for the user specified bases/roots and semantic 
conditions. The reverse process is needed to recognise given 
finished words or sentence into the syntactic categories and extract 
the semantic information. 


Grammatical Analysis 


The process of grammatical analysis ensures arriving at the 
proper meanings for valid inputs. The general approach could be 
as follows : 

Start with the verb : the verb indicates the details such as the 
activity, agent type (person and number), tense/mood, voice, 
transitivity, accent etc. These are further used to determine the 
various karakas. Here, Appendix-3 gives the mapping between 
karakas and vibhaktis (case relations and syntactic case-endings). 

If no verb is present, look out for participial forms to get the 
information about activity. Even if it is absent, then the word with 
nominative case ending is taken as the starting point and a different 
procedure applies. If more than one verb is present, determine 
main and secondary verb(s). If the same word could have 
identification as both noun and verb, it is treated for one 
identification at a time. Though a single verb is sufficient to make 
a sentence, there are cases of more than one verb being used. For 
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example, ‘see, the deer runs’, ‘the man is leaving, salute him’, ‘the 
dancer sings and dances happily’ etc. 

From the verb, when the question ‘who’ is put, the word 
answering this question, occurring in the sentence, is taken as the 
‘agent’. All activities must have an agent mandatorily. A primary 
agent is one who independently performs the activity and hence, 
is most usually a sentient being (except in case of state acts such 
as ‘existing’). If more than one candidate exists, the possibilities 
of having more than one agent, e.g., “Rama and Hanuman burnt 
Lanka to ashes’, ‘the bridge was built by Rama and the monkeys’ 
etc., where some conjunction denoter is present or the agent 
having any qualifier/adjective is to be determined by repeating/ 
splitting the question *who' suitably. In Sanskrit, as adjectives 
belong to noun category itself, the agreement between gender, case 
and number, besides Lexicon, could guide this decision. 

When the question ‘what’, ‘whom’ or ‘which’ etc., is put, the 
answering word denotes the ‘object’. This is usually in the 
accusative case. However, there are various conditions under 
which this case can occur in a sentence as per the mappings. In 
the case of more than one word satisfying the query, the chances 
of having two or more objects (as in ‘Rama sent Ravana to the 
other world’, ‘Ravana was taken to heaven by Rama’, “Vamana 
begs earth (from) Bali’ etc.) or the qualifier/adjective relation has 
to be checked by query repetition/splitting. In case of two objects, 
the verbal root employed should belong to the class of verbs 
commanding two objects (ditransitive). 

When the question ‘by’, ‘with’ or ‘through-which’ is put, the 
word answering this (usually in instrumental case) is fixed as the 
instrument or cause etc. When more than one word meets the 
query, the likelihood of having a main and auxiliary instrument 
(or cause) etc. or the qualifier/adjective relation is to be examined 
as before. For example, “Rama killed Vali with an arrow’, ‘by 
which (or whose) light/heat the Sun shines’ etc. — ES 

Putting the question ‘to whom', *what', *which or what 
for', the word satisfying the query is fixed as the recipient or 
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beneficiary. It may also be the purpose of the activity. This usually 
occurs in the dative case. If more than one word fills the slot, then 
the cases of more than one recipient or purpose (e.g., ‘indulge in 
this for prosperity and eternity’, ‘do good deeds for the sake of 
duty and well-being’ etc.) or the qualifier/adjective relation are to 
be exhausted. 

To the query ‘from where or what’ with respect to time or 
space, the words answering (usually in the ablative case) are 
determined to be the references for separation etc. Things like 
comparison, reason, source, origin etc., are also covered. When 
more than one word satisfy the query, the chances of 
combined reference or qualifier/adjective relation has to be 
checked and decided. For example ‘Sita brushed aside Rama due 
to attachment and regard’, ‘the sparks fly off from the well-lit fire’ 
etc. 

When the question as to the location is raised by ‘where or 
when’, the answering word is the functional relation of location 
either in space or time terms. Usually this appears in the locative 
case. Again, subject/topic, picking the best from a group etc., also 
take this case. When more than one word meets the query, the 
possibility of both space and time being given or two different 
locations/times or the qualifier/adjective relation are to be checked 
for. For example, ‘the cuckoo coos in the garden in the evening 
in spring time’, ‘he is neither at home nor in the office’, ‘I didn’t 
come in the morning and evening’, ‘Rama is good in archery and 
justice’ etc. 

Further, we have to deal with ‘non-functional relations’, like 
qualifiers/adjectives of functors, substantives, prepositions, 
indeclinables, fillers etc. Words occurring in the sixth case-ending 
denote such generic residual (non-functor) relationships, ownet- 
ship, superiority etc. Here also many words could denote the same/ 
different relationships, be qualifiers/adjectives etc. 

We have not yet addressed the problem of combination 
(aft) and compounding (HARI) of words. Issues regarding the 
accents of characters as used in the Vedic context are also to be 
dealt with. This would have phonetics, etymology, prosody, 
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astronomy and ritual directory information as weli. Then, other 
text forms like continuous prose, poetry (involving metrics/ 
prosody) and a combination of these, sitras (aphorisms) where 
hierarchies, chaining, meta rules, nesting etc., are also to be 
considered. 


Functional Relations 


‘Functional relationships’ (case-suffixes) are the factors that 
connect a noun (stem) meaning with that of the verbal activity, 
when in a sentence. These are also termed ‘case-relations’, which 
impart additional features (qualification) to the nominal meaning. 
Thus, a complete (declined or inflected or composite) word (i.e, 
with the stem and suffix) always denotes a ‘qualified’ thing, e.g. 
an entity. The ‘qualification’ could be : 
nominative case: an instance of a concept, class, gender, magni- 

tude, number or agency relation 


accusative case: object-ness, goal etc. 
instrumental case: agency, auxiliary cause, accessory etc. 
dative case: recipient/beneficiary, purpose, aim etc. 
ablative case: reference point during separation, cause, source or 
origin etc. 
locative case: locus or substrate, topic, proximity etc. 
Besides these, genitive case denotes possessive and other 


generic (usually inter-entity) relationships and vocative case 
corresponds to the relation of being addressed. 


Panini's Karaka Theory 


By observation of the language Sanskrit used by native 
speakers of his times, particularly the educated class, Panini 
arrived at certain definite semantic features inherent in the 
inflections, the nominal bases undertook. These are wide catego- 
ries by default, while many related shades of subtle difference in 
senses are described under each of these categories. The cases 
could denote certain default case relations as well as certain 
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specific semantic features or sub-functional categories. Thus, 
there could be certain specific relation marker for the cases as will 
be explained. Figure-2 gives the mapping of the karakas to the 
sub-karakas. 

These case relations could be assigned active functions in 
sentences involving verbal activities. In descriptive sentences 
these relations may have a diluted sense. To unambiguously 
describe the generative syntax of the language for any particular 
sense to be conveyed, syntactic case markers were identified with 
a well defined relation to semantics. Intentionality is another factor 
in ascribing active roles to the functors. Six basic categories or 
case relations were propounded with their syntactic markers as 
below. 

1. An ‘independent thing’ signifying existence of a 
substance, its gender, quantity or number with no special marker 
other than just a noun. When an active role is intended, an animate 
category of functor is usually used for example, ‘Rama kills 
Ravana by arrows’, ‘The enemy is getting killed by Rama’, ‘I 
worship Rama’, ‘Rama blesses the devotee’ as against an 
inanimate thing like ‘the automobile goes’, ‘cancer kills’. 

The independence in active mode could be exercised to cause 
an action directly or through another active or passive agent for 
example, ‘Dasaratha sends Rama to the forest’, “Rama goes to the 
forest’, ‘Rama gets the feast cooked by the cooks’. Volition or 
absence of it in an independent being would also lead toa different 
active role, for example, ‘the youth died suddenly “, “he shook out 
of cold’. Certain reflexive actions do not involve using the 
independence present in the actor for example, “The food is being 
cooked by Rama himself’, ‘the wood breaks by itself’. Here the 
utmost ease with which an activity is accomplished makes the 
choice of reflexive formation marked by “... self’. Swatting 
mosquitoes while asleep is typically the example for reflexive 
action literally, though. 

9. An ‘item most desired to be reached immediately by the 
action of the agent’ is the second case relation. This could as well 
cover a most undesired one. A combination of these is also 
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possible. This includes producing, modifying, or attaining the 
object of desire or otherwise. Here also no special markers are 
used. A few examples are: 


(i) “The weaver weaves the cloth’ (producing). 
(ii) ‘The goldsmith embeds diamond in Rama’s earring’ 
(refining). 

(iii) ‘I pray Rama’ (attaining - mental). 

(iv) ‘Out of lust Ravana steals Sita’ (undesirable). 

(v) ‘Angered, he consumes poison’ (undesirable). 

(vi) ‘The hungry child eats polluted food unknowingly’ 

(desired and undesired). 

(vii) ‘The cow is milked by Krsna’ (passive). 

Since these two cases and the relations are not specific to any 
particular situation, for any active sentence these are required 
essentially. Intransitive actions do not take object. 

3. The ‘most effective means’ for accomplishing the verbal 
activity is the third functional relation. This corresponds to the 
syntactic marker denoting instrumentality like ‘by, with, because 
of, due to’, etc. Reason or cause gets included under the means. 
The means could be internal (bodily organs etc.) or external. The 
agent gets this marker in passive sentences. 


For example, 

(i) ‘Rama cuts off Ravana's head ‘by’ sharp arrows’ 
(external). 

(ii) ‘Rama reaches Ayodhya ‘by’ palanquin ‘with’ Sita’ 
(external). 


(iii) ‘I ‘mentally’ pray Rama’ (internal). 

(iv) ‘Laksmana signals Rama ‘by’ his eyes’ (internal). 

4. The next functional relation is that of ‘the item one has 
in view through the object (or activity)’. This corresponds to the 
syntactic marker ‘to, for, for-the sake of’, etc. The recipient 1n an 
act of giving or the beneficiary (consentor, non-refuser), the 
person pleased in activities relating to taste etc, the target of praise, 
curse, envy, anger, etc., the creditor, object intended, person being 
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inquired about, the prompter in case of promise and sacrificial 
recitation etc., get these markers. 

For example, 

(i) ‘Give (to) me salvation, O! Lord’ (request). 

(ii) ‘Rama grants release ‘to’ his devotee’ (prompted). 

(iii) ‘The hermit brings fruit ‘for’ Rama’ (consented). 

(iv) ‘The devotees offer prayer ‘to’ God’ (non-refused). 

5. The next relation is one of the ‘reference while separation’. 
This could be static or mobile, while the separation could be 
physical or mental. This also covers the cause of fear, the 
intolerable one, the one intended to be warded off, the source or 
origin, picking one from a lot, etc. ‘from, among, out of” This 
case-relation corresponds to the syntactic marker from, among, out 
of etc., in general. 


For example, 


(i) ‘The leaves fall ‘from’ the tree’. (fixed reference) 
(ii) “The Warrior falls ‘from’ a running horse’. (mobile 
reference) ; 
(iii) “The goats retreat ‘from’ each other’. (relative refer- 
ence) 
(iv) ‘He looks ‘from’ the balcony’. (transcendental separa- 
tion) 
(v) ‘The army fears (from) snake’. (cause of fear) 
(vi) “The king protects his subjects ‘from’ theft’. (protec- 
tion) 
(vii) ‘The students dreads (from) studies’. (intolerable) 
(viii) ‘Kautsa learnt ‘from’ Varatantu’. (systematic learn- 
ing) 
(ix) ‘Krsna hides ‘from’ his mother’. (hiding) 
(x) ‘Arjuna is the best ‘among’ the archers’. (picking) 
(xi) ‘Ganges flows ‘from’ Himalayas’. (origin) 
(xii) ‘Living beings emerge ‘from’ God’. (source) 
6. The lest functional relation is the ‘locus’ of the activity- 
This could be time, space, topic, proximity etc., and further be 
pervasive or partial. This corresponds to the semantic marker “in, 
at, on’ etc. 
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The examples are : 
(i) ‘Oil is ‘in’ the seeds’, ‘there is light in the day' 
(pervasive - space/time). 
(ii) ‘Rama sits ‘on’ the throne’, ‘the teacher taught ‘for’ 
thirty years’ (partial contact). 
(iii) ‘He is good ‘in’ mathematics’, ‘the climate is fine ‘in’ 
spring’ (topical). 
(iv) ‘The hamlet is ‘on’ the river’, ‘I reside ‘in’ M.G. Road’, 
‘I am just joining you’ (proximity’ - space/time). 
These six are the functional relations of which, the last four are 
optional in a given construction (with a few exceptions). Further 
the sixth case is not considered a functional relation as it has no 
direct connection in terms of expectancies to create a total sense 
out of the sentences. These words describe certain additional 
features of the different functors. The mandatory karakas (agent 
and object) may be denoted under certain conditions and certain: 
peculiar speaker intention based usages (‘of whom when enraged 
even the deities fear in the warfield’ is a typical usage in the 
Ramayana where fifth case ought to have been used instead of the 
sixth ) are the only instances where functional relations could be 
denoted. 


Work done sc far 


Thus, an effort is made to computationally study sentences 
and arrive at the intended semantics in DESIKA, in a preliminary 
way. Vedic analysis using Yaska’s Nirukta and Nighantu, besides 
various Siksa-s and Pratisakhya-s are employed for word-split, 
accental semantic determination etc. The entire Reveda Samhita 
with pada-patha has been rendered on the computer with accents 
and word-index and search/retrieval facility built. 

The knowledge-base of Vyakarana Sastra comprising Pánini's 
Astadhyayt, ganapatha, dhatupatha, siksa and linganusasana 
including anuvrtti, adhikara etc., for explanation of the stitra-s has 
also been built. 


SS 
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PANINI AND COMPUTER 


K. MAHESWARAN Nair 


T: HISTORIC event that led to relate Pāņini and computer was 
the realisation of the worth of Pāņinian grammar on the part 
of adherents of transformational grammar. Paninian grammar is 
now widely acclaimed as the most computer-friendly one. 
Computational utilities of Paninian grammar are yet to be fully 
assessed by the computational linguists as well as the computer 
scientists. What is intended in the present paper is to give a brief 
account of the work already done in the field. The paper addresses 
Sanskritists in the main. 


Computational Linguistics 


Panini framed his grammar for the Sanskrit language. 
Computer needs computable language for various applications 
like Natural Language Processing (NLP). The building of natural 
language systems has become a major task of computer engineer- 
ing. And in this, grammar plays the key role. Theoretical 
linguistics, in this context, grows into computational linguistics 
which is the study of computer systems for understanding and 
generating natural language. Machine translation (M.T.), Informa- 
tion retrieval and Man-machine interfaces are the three central 
applications of computational linguistics. One important function 
of computational linguistics is the testing of grammars 
proposed by theoretical linguists. Panini might not have even 
dreamt of a computer testing his grammatical rules; but it is now 
possible. Computer testing of grammar rules is not the main 
concer of computational linguistics today. New areas of 
research like Procedural models of the psychological processes of 
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language understanding and representation of knowledge have 
emerged. 


Computers were originally optimised for numerical opera- 
tions. The same computers were used for character and string 
manipulation types of operations. Researches in the area of 
knowledge representation have now gone a long way in structuring 
information by developing frames, scripts, information formats 
etc. within the computer in the place of devices of numerical 
operations. As a result, the linguist or grammarian cannot be now 
satisfied with his focus on the single aspect of language 
performance or grammatical competence whereby some sentences 
are judged as grammatical and some others as ungrammatical. 
Questions of grammaticality and ungrammaticality are, no doubt, 
important. But, what is more important is the universal applica- 
bility of grammatical principles. The simplest and most compu- 
tational grammar applicable to all natural languages is the prime 
requirement of the day. Algorithmic vulnerability is the test of 
such grammar and not scholastic rigidity. 


Transformational Grammar 


It was Z. Harris (1957) who introduced the notion of 
linguistic transformation. He used it in the context of relating pairs 
of sentences which have common constituents. 


Example: 
Mary ate the muffin. 
The muffin was eaten by Mary. 

It is by passive transformation that the two sentences are 
related. The possibility of transformation does not exhaust by this. 
The same sentence ‘Mary ate the muffin’ can be related to “It was 
Mary who ate the muffin’ by cleft transformation and to “Did Mary 
eat the muffin ?’ by question transformation. 

Harris pointed out the paraphrastic nature of the transforma- 


tions. The pairs of sentences related are paraphrases of one 
another. What is important is the fact that the same information 
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is conveyed, though with different emphasis. This suggests the 
practical value which transformation can offer. In computational 
linguistics, this is of utmost importance. Parsing of a sentence is 
not enough, the meaning of it has to be figured out. When many 
different constructions can be used for expressing a particular 
meaning, the task of singling out meaning becomes complicated. 
On such occasions paraphrastic transformations can be used so as 
to reduce the multiplicity of constructions. This potential value of 
transformations found application in computational linguistics. 
Harris himself pointed out the use of transformations in informa- 
tion retrieval (1958). 


The notion of transformational grammar was further devel- 
oped by Noam Chomsky who was originally a student of Harris. 
Chomsky's two important works are Syntactical Structures (1957) 
and Aspects of the Theory of Syntax (1965). Chomsky's grammar 
known as the ‘transformational generative grammar’ has been 
revolutionary in many respects. Many aspects of Chomsky's 
theory have changed over the years. One interesting fact is that 
Chomsky's theory is not limited by a definition. His theory also 
relies on the phrase structure of sentence. But his transformations 
operate on phrase-structure trees rather than on sentence strings. 


Chomsky's transformational grammar consists of a base 
component and a transformational component. The base compo- 
nent is a context free grammar that produces a set of deep structure 
trees. The transformational component is a set of tree-rewriting 
rules which can be applied to a deep structure tree so as to produce 
one or more surface structure trees. Chomskian transformations 
are divided into singulary and binary and also optional and 
obligatory. ; 

Chomsky did initiate a school of linguists, which contributed 
much to the development of computational grammar. The progress 
in the field during the lest four decades, has been surprising. It is 
not within the scope of this paper to present even a bird’s eye view 
of the same. One thing has to be stated here. Chomsky and many 
others realised the magnificent nature of Paninian grammar 
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and they did incorporate some of his approaches in their 
own work. 


Mr. Rickbrings, a scientist of NASA, U.S.A. tried a number 
of languages for a semantic network scheme of knowledge 
representation in Artificial Intelligence and at lest found that 
Sanskrit is the best suited for the same since the 
* Vaiyakaranasübdabodha' has striking similarity with his scheme. 
Since then many efforts have been done in the field of Sanskrit 
and computer in various parts of the world. 


Works in India 


In India also many projects are ensuing for the computational 
utilisation of Paninian grammar. The Department of Computer 
Science and Engineering of the L.I.T., Kanpur has been engaged 
from 1983 in utilising Paninian grammar, especially his Karaka 
theory for an interlingua based translation system among pairs of 
Indian languages. Work under the U.N.D.P. assisted Knowledge 
Based Computer Systems (K.B.C.S) project began at C-DAC, 
Pune in 1989, to render Panini's grammar computationally. 
Sanskrit institutions at Benares, New Delhi, Tirupati, Haridwar 
and Melkote (Karnataka) have also been working on various 

/ : 
projects related to Panini and Computer. Many other private as 
well as public organizations are also seriously engaged in research 
in the field. Apart from data entry and word processing applica- 
tions, the efforts concentrate on Natural Language Processing. The 
Graphic and Intelligence based Script Technology (GIST) devel- 
oped by the C-DAC has made transliteration between Indian 
scripts, including Devanagari possible. The various softwares like 
ALP, ISM, and LEAP developed by the C-DAC are now widely — 
used in India and abroad. The C-DAC is also engaged in 
developing function libraries, rule bases and data bases for 
Sanskrit under the DESIKA project. Operations based on Panini’s 
Astadhyayi have produced very good results. 
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Natural Language Processing 


NLP is a much more advanced area. The primary function 
of natural language is communication. NLP concentrates on the 
study of language as a means of communication. The speaker or 
writer wants to convey some information to the hearer or reader. 
He codes it in a language. Utterance or the written document is 
the only thing received by the hearer or reader. He must extract 
the information from the text by decoding it. This coding and 
decoding mechanism is very important from the computational 
standpoint. Various phenomena of language will be analysed in 
this connection. Word order and case endings are alternative ways 
of coding and decoding information in language. It all works 
smoothly at the simple syntactic level since there is no point of 
conflict. But when it comes to the use of the same device in 
language for coding and decoding of different kinds of informa- 
tion, problems arise. These problems, though related to syntax, are 
mainly semantic and pragmatic. 

The initial success attained in machine translation has 
prompted further research and studies. Three types of machine 
translation can be identified. The first type is for translation 
between.a pair of languages. The second is the type based on the 
concept of interlingua. The third is based on the transfer approach. 
The interlingua approach is preferable for multilingual translation 
involving various types of languages. 

India has many active groups working in MT. The Akshar 
Bharati group based at IIT, Kanpur, has applied Panini’s grammar 
to modern Indian languages and has succeeded in it to a large 
extent. It has given a boost to traditional Paninian Vyakarana 
studies, linguistics and AI disciplines. The book entitled Natural 
Language Processing— a Paninian Perspective which incorpo- 
rates the results of the Akshar Bharati project is a valuable 
document of the progress of their research. Another contribution 
is the Anusaraka system. The Anusaraka translation system 


developed by IIT, Kanpur is capable of making rough translations 
between Indian languages. 
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Studies relating Panini’s grammar and computer have 
created a feeling, especially among laymen that Sanskrit is the 
most suited computer language. There is an element of truth in it. 
Sanskrit has been identified as the most suitable interlingua for 
M.T. But the Sanskrit language, as such, cannot be used as a 
computer language as is sometimes given to understand. 

The old dictum that Sanskrit is the language of Gods 
pronounced bv Maharsis (samskrtam nama daivi vaganvakhyata 
maharsibhih) has been given new interpretation in the light of 
these new developments. But there is no point in making idealistic 
claims. In fact, the computer-suitability of Sanskrit lies in its 
artificiality. It is verily said in the Amarakosa— samskrtam 
krtrime laksanopete. Yt may be noted that the interlingua needed 
for computer need not be a natural language. It may also be noted 
that transformational grammarians hold Panini’s grammar in high 
esteem. The syntactic or structural part of language is the most 
stressed by transformational grammarians. Paninian grammar also 
is highly syntactic. 

It is true that syntax, semantics and pragmatics are not 
isolated branches of learning. All the three are integral parts ofa 
sign system especially the system of language. Syntax or better, 
syntactics studies the structure of the sign system independent of 
the function it performs in the system. Semantics studies the means 
of expressing meaning. Pragmatics studies the relation of the 
system with those who use it. All the three, Syntactics, Semantics 
and Pragmatics constitute the broader science of Semiotics which 
engages in the study of sign systems at large. Semiotics and 
computer science work in close contact, the results of which have 


only begun to come out. 


Conclusion 
ter have so far shown complimentary 
influences. Computerisation has reduced the difficulties of Paninian 
grammatical studies. Parsing has now become easier using 


computer software. The entire grammatical literature of Sanskrit 


Panini and compu 
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can be carried in a small disk now. Application of Panini’s rules 
in the field of computational linguistics and computer has also 
produced good results. Possibility of developing Sanskrit into a 
universal interlingua for machine translation is very high. But still 
a lot of work has to be done for achieving more and more results. 
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OBJECTS, RELATIONS AND KARAKAS 


V.N. JHA 


HE BHATTA school of Pürvamimamsa accepts that J/ána 
(cognition) is beyond the reach of a sense-organ. There 
cannot be even a mental perception of it. It can be only inferred. 
They hold such a view in order to avoid entrance of idealism which 
the Buddhist logicians were imposing upon them. The Bhattas 
thought that if a cognition is accepted as an object of mental 
perception, The Buddhists will force them to accept that the world 
outside is a mental projection and hence unreal. In order to avoid 
such a consequence, they forwarded a view that the cognition is 
not perceptible. They said that cognition or jidna is the root- 
meaning of (V) jña and it is kriyā which is imperceptible. That s 
root-meaning is kriya and is not perceptible seems to have been 
borrowed from Pataiijali, the author of the Vyakarana-Mahabhasya. 
Patafijali says:— 
kriya nama atyantaparidrsta na sakyate pindi bhiita pradarsayitum 
Thus, the meaning of the root pac in the sentence caitrah 
pacati ‘Caitra cooks’ is a series of activities which is beyond the 
sense-organ at one time. Taking the clue from here, the Bhattas 
gave a theory that the meaning of the root jia is a kriya and hence 
it is not perceptible. It can only be inferred on the basis of its result. 
The Logicians (Naiyayikas) have contested this theory. It is 
in the context that we come across a lively discussion on the nature 
of a karaka which I want to summarise in this paper before I 
demonstrate the implications of the dialogue between the Bhattas 
and the Naiyayikas. This dialogue occurs in the first @hnika of the 
Nyayamanjari of Jayantabhatta. 
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1. The Dialogue 


The Bhattas initiate the discussion and the Naiyayikas raise 
objection as follows: 

atha karaka-nirvartyà kriya sāpi idanim karyatvat 
savyaparakaraka-karya bhaved iti anavastha, niskriya-karaka- 
karyatvetu kriyam iva phalam api niskriyani eva karaküni kuryuh 
iti kim kriyaya? 
It means if kriya is to be brought into existence, it has to be 
done by active participation of the karakas involved in it. This 
implies that to produce this kriyz the karakas will have to be 
involved with another kriya, which will also require another 
kriya, and in this way it will lead to anavastha. To avoid 
this if the Bhattas say that without being involved the karakas 
will produce &riya then let them directly produce result what is 
the need of producing kriya and through that producing the 
result? 

The Bhàttas then turn to the basic question: What is a 


karaka? They suggest to have a look at the very derivation of the 
word karaka. They point out: 


nanu karotiti karakam. kriyavesam antarena ca 
karakatvanupapattih. 


This clarification clearly implies the definition of a karaka 
as kriyanvayi karakam. An entity is a karaka if it is involved in 
an activity. 


The Naiydyikas agree with the derivation suggested above, 
but point out the fact that the derivation needs to be understood 
properly. Jayanta says— 

satyam karoti iti karakam, tat tu phalam eva karoti natu 
kriyam. 


Karoti is taken to mean ‘produces’ but what is produced? 


According to the logicians, the karakas produce result and not 
kriya. 
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The Bhattas are alert and immediately say : 

nanu karoti iti yad briise seyam uktaiva kriya bhavati. 
caitrah katam karoti iti caitrasya iva, katasya iva karotyarthasya 
apratyakheyatvat. tat-krtam eva caitradinam karakatvam. 

The Bhattas point their finger to the paraphrase karoti which 
involves kriya. They want to know what the meaning of the form 
karoti is in the paraphrase of karoti. 


The Naiyayikas say : 

yat tu karotyarthasya apratyakhyeyatvat ity uktam tatrecyate 

parispanda eva bhautiko vyaparah karotyarthah. na hi 
vayam parispandatmakam paridrgyamánam vyaparam 
apahnumahe, pratikarakam vicitrasya jvalanüdeh vyaparasya 
pratyaksam upalambhat, atindriyas tu vyaparo nasti iti 
briimahe. 
It is not the case that the form karati is without a referent, says 
Jayanta. What he objects is the fact that akriya should not be called 
atindriya. If what the Bhattas say is accepted then one cannot 
know the nature of akaraka because atindriya kriyanvayi karakam 
will be its notion and in that case one can never know it and if 
one does not know it how can one go to collect it? In Jayanta's 
words : 

na atindriya-kriya-yoga-nibandhanah: karakabhavak, 
kriyayah atindriyatvena tad-yoga-krta- kürakaivanadhigame 
vyavahdra-vipralopa-prasangat. kriyavesakrtam hi tat-karakatvam 
anavagacchantah katham phalarthinah tad-upadadiran. 
The Naiyayikas open their heart and provide a definition of a 
karaka as follows: 

karakatvam svaritpasya sahakaryadi-sannidhih ; 
‘It is a factor accompanied by the proximity of auxiliary 
factors’. 

After ascertaining this situation 
karakas for getting a result. On this B 


one goes to collect the 
hattas say the following : 
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nanu pako nama dhatvarthah paridrs$yamana-jvalanadi- 
vyapara-vyatiriktah esitavya eva, tam antarena phalanispatteh 
abhavat. asati ca tasmin kim adhikrtya karakam samsrjyeran? 
It is clear from this that the Bhattas do not consider individual 
action to be the root-meaning, rather it should be a series of actions 
and only when we accept it we can explain satisfactorily how the 
karakas come together to produce an effective action to produce 
a result. 


The logicians find it difficult to understand. They put several 
questions on this occasion: 

yam tam ekam dhatvartham sadhyam budhyase sa kim 
samudita-sakala-karaka-sampadyah? ekaika-karaka-nirvartyo và? 
If the first alternative is accepted, it will imply that each karaka 
individually is without kriya and when each one individually is 
Without kriya, how can they acquire kriyd in a collection? And if 
the second alternative is accepted, it will imply that each karaka 
individually will produce result and in that case the other karakas 
will become redundant which is against facts. 

Therefore, 


na tathavidha-dhatvartha-puras-sarah karakanam samsargah 
The logicians redicule by saying that if such a theory is accepted, 
the sticks should not bum unless the cooking vessel is put over 
it. 

tatha sati na kasthani jvaleyuh pitharad vina 
The Bhattas retort by saying 

nanu pitharad vina khasthani jvalanti na tu pacanti 
This says that when the fuel is burning without the pot over it, it 
cannot be said that it is 'cooking'. To this logician replies : 


maivam, satyapi pithare jvalanty eva kasthani, nanyat 
kurvanti drsyante. tasmat kriyantarabhavat phalam eva urarikrtya 
karakani samsrjyante. 
The logicians, thus, want to hold that it is the result that prompts 


the karakas to come together for producing it, and not the root- 
meaning. 
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Then what is the root-meaning?—ask the Bhattas. 

nanu pakah idanim kah? na pacer vacyasiinyatà eva yukta. 
The logicians reply : 

samudita- devadattadi-sakala-karaka-nikara-parispandah 
eva visista-phalavacchinnah pakah ityucyati. sa eva hi paceh 
arthah. tà eva kastha-pitharadi-kriya jvalana-bharanadi-svabhavah 
prthak-taya vyavasthitah tathatvenaiva avabhasante. samuditah 
tu satyah phalantaravacchedat rüpantarena pükadina 
parisphuranti. vyapadisyante ca. 

tatha ca devadattah pacati itivat kasthani pacanti, sthali 
pacati iti vyapadeso drsyate devadattasyapi darvivighattanadir 
eva paridrsyamanah tatra vyaparah, na tato'nyah sitksmah. 
This answer of the logicians reveal their mind vividly. Every 
individual factor in a causal complex performs a particular role to 
bring about the desired result. To explain the result it is not 
necessary to postulate and invisible activity over and above the 
visible activity . The examples like kasthani pacanti are testimony 
to the fact that the action of an individual factor can also be viewed 
as the root-meaning. 

This dialogue finally lead to another clarification. Unless a 
factor is involved in an activity it is merely a vastu or thing and 
it cannot be said to have acquired the status of a karaka. Jayanta 
Says : 

kriyavisesa-vasat karakam karakam bhavati, aparathà hi tat 
vastu-svariipamatram eva syat, na karakam. 


2.0. Implications 
The picture that emerges from the above dialogue can be 
presented as follows: 
(a) There is the world around us. 
(b) It may be associated with an activity . 
(c) The activity will bring about a transformation 
or a factor will be called a karaka. 


and thing 
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This analysis gives rise to postulation of the following: 
karaka 


When a vastu ‘an entity’ is involved in an activity it is 
transformed into a karaka. 


Karaka is a role which the entity performs in order to 
generate the result (phala). 


When the speaker wants to communicate this fact, the 
process of verbalisation begins. The level of karaka will be called 
the semantic level and a label will be attached to each element as 
per the role performed by that element. Thus we find the Paninian 
head-rule -(adhikara-sutra) karake. The rules like kartur 
ipSitatamam karma, sadhaktamam karanam and the like assign 
labels like karman and karana to an entity considering the role 
they performs in the process of producing the result. 


In order to manifest this role the indicators are added in the 
form of case-suffixes (karaka-vibhakti). These indicators also 
reflect the relationships of each element to the activity associated 
with them and also among the elements through that activity. This 
level is further transformed into expressible form with all 
phonological and morphophonemic changes. What I want to say 
can be presented in the following diagram : 


Phonological structure 
Surface-structure 


Semantic structure 


Cosniti 


What is vastu becomes a visaya when it is congnized. 
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What is visaya becomes a karaka when it is congnized as 
being involved in an activity. This constitutes the semantic 
structure. When the role is defined it is the deep structure and when 
the role-indicators are specified it represents the surface structure 
and when the surface structure is transformed into usable form it 
gets the phonological structure. 

From this point of view Paninian grammar can be rightly 
called a generative grammar. Let us illustrate the point with an 
example: 

To get the form aksaih / aksün in the sentence caitrah aksaili/ 
aksün divyati, Panini will take us through the following steps: 


Step I: karake 


. Step II : sadhakatamam karanam 
- Step III : kartr-karanayoh tritiya 
‘Step IV : upto sasajusoh ruh 
Step V : aksaih (usable form). 


Similarly, after reaching step II, an optional label is put to aksa 
by divah karma ca and then through the morphophonemic changes 
we reach another usable form aksan. 

Paninian grammar comes closer to the notion of a generative 


grammar. 
SE I ee 
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LOGICAL STRUCTURE OF KARAKA 


V R. PRABODHACHANDRAN NAYAR 


ales CONCEPT that Semantics and Phonetics constitute two 
peripheral sub-systems of language was, fortunately, preva- 
lent during a very short period in the history of Structural 
Linguistics in the western side of the Atlantic. In the eastern side 
it was always held that all linguistic analysis is a step-by-step 
progress from sound to sense involving a series of 
contextualizations. . 


Physical sciences did not care to formulate in advance, 
sophisticated definitions of phenomena like light, matter and 
electricity before powerful theories conceming the qualities of 
those phenomena were put forward. It is therefore no wonder that 


linguists keep the term ‘meaning’ undefined, although they 
employ it quite often. 


Utterances are possible only in given situations. Meaning of 
any utterance is, nothing other than the function it fulfils. Every 
conceivable situation is to be analyzed in terms of what is relevant 
to the function of utterances. The question cropping up, therefore, 
will be ‘why should an utterance fulfil any given function in a 
specified situation ?’ 

A general theory of situation demands an omniscience with 
which the human being is, unfortunately, not endowed. And what 
is function? Is it the intention or the reaction of the speaker and 
listener respectively or is it the sum total of the speaker's intention 
and the listener's reaction? To what extent can the speaker have 


control over the meaning of his / her utterance ? How to avoid 
misunderstandings? 
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Pirandello, the famous Italian dRamatist stated that : 

‘I put into words I speak the meaning and the value of the 
things inside me, but whoever hears them interprets them with the 
meaning and value of his interior world. We imagine we 
understand each other, we never understand!’ 

Malayalis will, naturally remember, in this connection, the 
famous quartrain of Kumaran Asan which laments over the 
unfortunate inability of the human being to reveal one’s inner self 
fully to another and also over the incompleteness of language in 
this respect and the consequent possibility of mutual misunder- 
standing. : 

Although semantic relations between utterances cannot be 
strictly logical, linguists are fond of recognizing at least quasi-logical 
semantic relations between utterances. The following are some of 
such relations often referred to: 

I; Synonymy or Paraphrase 

E.g. (a) Too many laws are inconvenient. 

(b) A multiplicity of legislation is an encumbrance. 
(a) is a paraphrase of (b). 
2. Inconsistency 
E.g. (a) Jayan is a bachelor. 
(b) Jayan’s wife cooks well. 
(a) is inconsistent with (b). 

3. Contradiction 

E.g. One hundred lines in the original have been summarized 

here in five hundred lines. 


4. Tautology 
E.g. Mathew is blind and visually handicapped. 
5. Entailment 


E.g. (a) Professor Varghese is no more. 
(b) Professor Varghese will not attend the function. 


(b) entails (a). 
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6. Presupposition 


E.g. (a) Hari’s message was brought by his son. 
(b) Hari has a son. 
(a) presupposes (b). 

Charles J. Fillmore’s paper ‘The case for case’ in Universals 
in Linguistic Theory in Bach and Harms (1968) stands apart from 
all other proposals for the design of generative semantics. Fillmore 
brought to focus three important points : 


(1) the order of elements in deep structure-strings 


(2) recognition of different (essentially semantic) func- 

tional relations between deep structure elements, and 

(3) the definition of ‘subject’, ‘object’ and similar other 

notions. 

According to Fillmore, ‘The case notions comprise a set of 
universal, presumably innate concepts which identify certain 
types of judgements human beings are capable of making about 
the events that are going on around them, judgements about 
such matters as who did it, who it happened to, and what got 
changed.’ 


Case relations identifiable are illustrated below: 


Name of Case Definition Example 
(Case is italicized) 
Agentive (A) Instigation of action John opened the door. 
Must be + animate 
Instrumental (T) The animate force The key opened the 
involved in the event door. John opened the 
as stated or named door with a key. 
by the verb. 
Dative (D) Indicates animates John gave the book to 
being affected by Mary. 
events named by the 
verb. 
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Factive (F) The object or being John built a house. 
resulting from the 
action indicated by 


the verb. 
Locative (L) Location as specified The book is on the 
by the verb. table. Delhi is warm. 
Joseph ran to the 
building. 


Objective (O) The most neutral John sees Mary. 
semantic case: the John opened the door. 
case of anything The door was opened 
represented by a noun by John (A). 
whose role in the 
action or state identi- 
fied by the verb 
depends on the meaning 
of the verb itself. 

Benefactive (B) For whose benefit Ravivarma painted 
the action is intended. the portrait for the 

King. 
Time (T) Time of the action. India got indepen- 
dence in 1947. 
Thus for example, note the different roles of what is usually 
termed just ‘subject’ : 
Gopi picked up the stone ---- Actor upon something else 


Gopi broke the glass ---- Causer of the action 
The stone broke the glass---- Instrument 
The glass broke ---- Actor alone 
Gopi was arrested ---- Patient 
Gopi was given ajail ^ ---- Recipient 
sentence 


Similarly what is commonly referred to as ‘object’ is also a catch- 
all box : The question as to what is meant by ‘possessor’ also may 
be thought of in this connection. See the following instances: 
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Gopi painted a picture ---- The picture comes into be- 
ing as a result of Gopi’s 
action. 

Gopi cleaned the picture ---- The picture undergoes a pro- 
cess. 

Gopi moved the picture ---- The picture is caused to shift 
its place. 

Gopi’s picture was much ---- This is triply ambiguous, 

appreciated meaning (a) The picture de- 


picts Gopi, (b) The picture 

belongs to Gopi, and (c) The 

picture was painted by Gopi. 
Fillmore pointed out the possibility of classifying verbs and nouns 
on the basis of case frames set up as follows: 


[open O (D) (A)] John opened the door with the key. 

A O I 
O referring to Objective is obligatory for a verb like ‘open’ 
whereas I and A referring respectively to Instrumental and 


Agentive are, both optional. Thus the following possibilities are 
accounted for: 


The door opened. (open O) 
John opened the door. (open A O) 
The key opened the door. (open IO) 


John opened the door with the key. (open AOI) 
(run, walk, come A) John runs. She walked. They come. 
A A A 


A and D relations are relevant to animate nouns only. (+ animate) 
nouns only will be selected by context-sensitive rules. 


Most of the relations Fillmore speaks about are taken care 
of in the traditional Indian grammatical treatises within the 
framework of the concept of what is known as karaka. 


karaka is the relation between Noun and Verb. Karakas 
constitute all the factors that generate the verb in question. 
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Whatever elements fulfil the expectancy (akamksa) of a 
verb go into the constitution of its karaka. 


Meaning of any verb can be bifurcated into action and result 
(vyapaára and phala). Such a division will help specifying 
subject and object. 

Karta is the most predominant among the karakas. He is the 
basis of action. When the action and result are attached to 
two different nouns, the basis of the result is the object or 
the karmakaraka. Verbs of which the action and result are 
attached to one and the same noun are objectless or 
intransitive. The Malayalam verb nafa ‘to go’, for example, 
has the action and the result (movement and reaching 
another place, respectively) attached to the same noun 
(samanadhikarana); it is, therefore, intransitive. In “He 
smashed (aticcu) the boy with a stick' the action (hitting 
the boy's body with the stick) and the result (suddenly 
experienced pressure and pain) are attached to two different 
nouns. Here the boy becomes the object and the stick the 
instrument. The objective (accusative) case is called 
pratigrahika in Malayalam grammar. (< pratigrahi- “to 
receive’) since the object is the receiver of the result of 
action. 

Saksi is the opponent (pratiyog!) or addressee or assistant or 
collaborator of the actor in the action. Thus in avanofu paranju 
‘Told him’, ‘he’ (avan) is necessary to fulfil the expectancy of the 
verb and is its saksi. 

Svaml is the intended beneficiary or experiencer of the result 

of action. 

E.g. acchan makanu panam kotuttu. *Father gave money to 

the son’. ‘Son’ being the beneficiary is the svami. 

avan gopiyute talaykkaticcu. “He hit on Gopi's head.’ ‘Head’ 

is the experiencer of the pain of being hit and is the svami. The 
uddesya of any statement involving asamanadhikarana also will 


be svami. 
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E.g. kakkaykku karuppuntu. ‘(The) crow has blackness : The 
crow is black.’ Here the ‘crow’ is the uddesya of asamanadhikarana 
or vyadhikarana and is therefore the svami. 


A tool useful for the actor in executing the action is karana, 
the logical reason for the action is k@rana. Both karana and karana 
are the meaning of the case entitled prayojika. In the so called 
passive voice involving the use of the verb pet- in Malayalam, it 
is held that the subject is in the prayojika case; but in close 
examination it is revealed that even is such instances (@vandl itu 
parayappettu : “Because of him it came to be in the process of 
speaking -- parayalil pettu) the sense of reason is quite clear. 


Adhikaranakaraka refers to the basis of action, which can be 
of three types: aupaslesika, abhivyapaka and vaisayika. In the first 
variety the basis and the based are in physical contact only in 
certain parts (e.g. a book on a table); in the second, one substance 
spreads over the whole body of another (e.g. sugar in milk); in the 
last one, relationship of the basis and the based is ascribed even 
to non-material objects (e.g. interest in literature). 
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NUANCES OF VIVAKSA AS DISCERNIBLE IN THE 
KARAKAS 


K. S. KANNAN 


WO TEXTS, one attributed to Panini himself, and the other by 
Bhartrhari, very well bring out, the importance of vivaksa, 
*speaker's intention', in the function of speech and the function of 
grammar. 
The first verse of Paniniasiksà says : 


emer spam wer A pest faenum 
Bhartrhari's Vakyapadiya I. 13 notes the role of sabda and 
the vital role of vyakarana therein. 
AAA weal va fret 
Taa: Me et AHS il 
Helaraja's commentary on this is significant: 
aaa faa ag Fada: AS Mey sme eri aada fe 
WMAP G Ea ka | 
2. The karaka section of Astadhyayi is the heart of the work 
of Pāņini and this paper deals with the intention of the speaker as 
mappable into language via the karakas, This should interest 
grammarians in general but is a matter of importance for linguists 
and computer scientists working in Natural Language Processing. 
The peculiar nature and function of agency as evidenced in 
the following sentences, may be taken as a pointer to what follows. 
Example 1 (E1) This road goes to Calicut. 
(E2) This train goes to Calicut. 
(E3) This letter goes to Calicut. 
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(E4) This traveller goes to Calicut. 
(E5) The aeroplane goes faster than the train. 


Expressions like these are not peculiar to English. Consider, 
for example, E6 ard Ta: YA Teta! 


3. That a given socio-cultural milieu allows certain kinds of 
expressions, disallowing certain others— the celebrated Sapir- 
Whorf Hypothesis— is not unknown to Indian grammarians, 
though they may not have had occasion to refer to a linguistic 
relativism, as their concern was but Sanskrit, which provided a 
paradigm for other languages, by and large. This was known as 
cient faaam, which regulated the second type called wate 
faaen, the sweet will of the speaker. As Charudeva Shastri notes, 
"eis" in uf! means the circle of the elect Arma fei 
varia: | The function of grammar is to set this standard usage 
forth, says Bhartrhari. 


myama ANT ui | 

A subset of mAai facen expresses itself through the case 
terminations, via karakas. Language is a tool alike of report and 
imagination and hence ontological correctness is not demanded. 


If «rfe ser eregfeerear fist tag Stee wea g farafürd dea vafifiral 
fasi AHA l -as Haradatta says. . 


4. In the stock example: 
E7 aed: MIKA Sei Yafa FTS: | the action itself is shown 


by Tafi and the remaining words show the ‘ participants in-action’, 
called karakas. The role of each karaka is set forth thus: 


of after (‘caer’) - defer and eis 
of SU ("wTe3:') - wqerifanam 
of *hj CAR: - afta IRA and ASMA etc. 


5. It is faa% again, that regulates whether the speaker wants 
to present something as a karaka or not. The role of the karaka, 
expressed in E8, is suppressed in E9 


E8 Wei Gear Aci eeu 
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E9 Wa: Fea: | 

6. It is frau once again, of the speaker to present a karaka 
linking it with its verb, yet presenting it hazily, or suppress it, 
delinking from the verb— as in E10 and E11 respectively. 

E10 Ag: em 

Ell gem MA: | . 

7. Of the karakas, € and #4 can be expressed, if the speaker 
has the faaen, through any of the five modes viz. fag Pa etc. 

Example for expressing «ji through PA is seen in Ei2 

E12 wm Afaa: GR: | 

This mode used up, he expresses the other PRP through the 
various fafse-s (as in E7, above). 

8. A same item can be presented as different karakas as per, 
again, the fias of the speaker, E13 to E16 illustrate this: 

E 13 Awa: ema 

E 14 gent vea i 

E 15 yay Beat 

E 16 yani ejes | 

9. It is again the fast of the speaker, to choose some item 
as RU and some as #4. This is borne out in the very definition 
for example of sur by "gett - fert: fri: a4 eme 
kawi ep TA HOI wer vue 

10. Example E13 to E16 are alternative constructions, and 
a same item thus, cannot be presented as two karakas in the same 
sentence. E17 gives an exception to this and the comment on E18 
and E19 by Pataiijali sets this forth. 

E 17 sen xf smemi sme 

E 18 maunzi ee! 

E 19 wmm wu says Patañjali 
Ub Tee 


mat wen xr sued 
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11. It is the feas of the speaker to present an HAPI as MTUI 
or a MI as Ay | E20 and E21 show this. E22 shows +4 behave 
like ag | 

E 20 eme vafi i 

E 21 afa: feat 

E 22 ad Hen: vemm 

12. It is the faaen of the speaker to use a particular verb, as 
in E23, to make an afm, a «eii See E23 and E24. 


E 23 tht: dao MI 
E 24 gR: Ahoa, AUNA | thus faas can have multiple roles. 
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SEMANTIC PROBLEMS OF THE GENITIVE CASE 


P. NARAYANAN NAMBOODIRI 


AS INDIAN grammarians have generally stressed on 
meaning as well as sabda. Pataiijali has stated that nahi 
Sabdanimittakena namarthena bhavitavyam  kimtarhi 
arthanimittakena nama sabdena bhavitavyam. M.Bh. Sama akam, 
7.1.33. (Meaning is not there because of sound, what is then sound 
is there because of meaning). The other view is, again stated thus 
Sabdapramanakah vayam yacchabda aha tadasmakan pramanam. 
M.Bh. Samarthah Padavidhi, 2-1-1. (Language as used by people 
is the final authority of grammarians for us what word says is the 
authority). So Panini's attempt to bring out an adequate descriptive 
grammar for Sanskrit cannot be criticised in the course of semantic 
analysis. Though Panini's main concem was only to derive 
grammatically correct phrases and sentences, he has made use of 
semantic considerations in his Astadhyayt. An attempt is made in 
this paper to study the possibilities of genitive case to accomplish 
the considerations regarding Semantics. 
Karaka is a concept viewed in relation to an action in the 
accomplishment of which it plays a given role. Kriyajanakam 
karakam karoti kartrkarmavyapadesaniti vyutpatteh. They are SIK 
in number such as apadana, sampradana, karana, adhikarana, 
karman, kartr. A sub-type of agent called hetu is also introduced. 
After assigning the karakas in different operations Panini has also 
assigned different cases to recognise the Karakas from prathama 
to saptami excluding sasthi. The change in the surface level does 
not affect in passive and active voice in deep structure level. Thus 
Cardona states, *It is possible though not completely exact to say 
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that Panini's definitions of karakas are set up on the semantic 
level.’ (Panini A Survey of Research, p.218, 1975). 


Genitive case is assigned by the sütra sasthi sese, p. 2.3.50. 
Sega is explained thus— ka@rakapratipadikartha vyatiriktah 
svasvamibhavadi samabandhah sesah tatra sasthi syat’. In other 
occasion Patanjali has defined sega thus karmadinam avivaksa. 
sasthi is employed to show relations like svasvami bhava, 
avayavavayavibhava, janyajanakabhavah. In the example rajriah 
purusah = King's man, the genitive case indicates owner-owned 
relation. The case is applicable with the word rajan because it 
stands secondary (apradhana). Prakrtipratyayarthayoh pratyar- 
thasyaiva pradhanyam. Thus the word rajapurusah means 
rüjanirüpitasevakatva sambadhavan iti. The relation between two 
meanings are generally understood by samsarga. In this example 
also as Bhasyakara points out raja visesanam, puruso viSesyah iti, 
samsarga is the cause for cognition like all other Karakas. 
Genitive case in applicable to other karakas like karman, karana 
etc. if they are not intended to be expressed. While assigning 
genitive case particularly intention of the speaker carries a major 
role. Intention— vivaksa is a technical device acknowledged by 
Panini in sittra— upajnopakramam tadadyacikhyasayam, 2.4.21. 
The desiderative affix san in this sütra is the jíapaka of intention. 
While considering the validity of the compound Vandhyasutah 
Saranadeva author of Durghatavrtti raises a question. How this 
type of combinations will take place due to lack of samartha 
sambandha. He also answers thus buddhyavasito' tra sambandhah. 
Yatha silaputrakasya sariram iti atra bhedah. The connection 
stands in the mind it is like the distinction of body and statue. 
Grammarians have accepted such type of meaningness in order to 
derive words like kürmaksiram sasasrheah. 


Barned A. Van Nooten has put the main functions of vivaksa 
concept as follows: 


1. Vivaksa is used to settle abstract questions of a phil- 
sophical nature. 
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2. Vivaksa@ is used to justify grammatical sentence and 
preclude misappropriation of rules. 


3. Vivaksa as a regular paribhasa. 
4. Vivaksa as a neutral sense intended emphasized. 


All the karakas will only function if the speaker intends to express 
it so. This type of intention is restricted by the usages made by 
authoritative scholars: This intention is explained by King Bhoja 
in his Sarasvatikanthabharana, 1.2.64. Prayoktuh vaktum icchaya 
karmadini karakani bhavanti. Vivaksa ca kulavadhüriva na 
laukukim prayogamaryadam atikramati. 

If the speaker wishes to speak karman, karana become 
karakas. Like a virtuous wife vivaksa does not transgress beyond 
the limits of common custom. 

Thus in the examples satamgatam, ‘going in respect of good 
men! ‘matuh smarati’ 'the recollection occurs to him of his mother 
sarpiso janite, ‘By the way of ghee the action takes place’; all the 
genitive case endings mentioned occur here in the sense of other 
karakas though the intention of the speaker is to emphasize on the 
relation— Sambandhah. kaccit bhartuh smarasi subhage tvam hi 
tasya priyeti, is an example. It can be stated thus genitive case will 
function just like a relation in respect of other karakas if the sense 
of karakas are not intended by the speaker. And if the speaker 
wishes to stress on kdrakas these usages will be as follows : 


santah gacchanti 

mataram smarati 

sarpisa janite 
Thus the discriminative factor between these two types of 
sentences is only vivaksa which is a technical device in order to 
justify grammatical sentence. 

It is also stated vivaksadhina hi sabdavyutpattayah. D.N. 
Basu has considered the view of ancient Sanskrit grammarians 
regarding genitive case which is not included in the karaka group. 


He has attempted to emphasize the kdrakatva of sasthi by serving 
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several example from various languages in the light of the 
definition kriyajanakam karakam. 


Yet another classification of genitive case lies in the 
intention of sesatva in the following eight sitras. 


jno’vidarthasya karane - 2.3.51. 
adhigarthadayesam karmani - 2.3.52 
krnah pratiyatne - 2.3.53. 
rujarthanam bhavavacananamajvareh - 2.3.54. 
asisi nathah - 2.3.55. 
jasiniprahananatakrathapisam himsayam - 2.3.56. 
vyavahrpanoh samarthayoh - 2.3.57. 
krtvorthaprayoga kale adhikarane - 2.3.58. 
1. Of the verb jna when not used in the meaning to know 
the instrument takes the sixth case. 
sarpisah janite = He engages in sacrifice with ghee. 
madhunahjanite = He engages in sacrifice with honey. 


2. Object of the roots having the sense of remembering and 
of daya and isa takes the sixth case. 


matuh adhyeti = He remembers his mother 
sarpisah dayate = He gives butter 


3. The object of the verb kr takes the sixth case when it 
means to impart a new quality. 


edhodakasyopaskurute — 'The wood gives a new quality 
to water. 

4. The object of verbs having the sense of ruj to afflict with 
the exception of jvaraya (feverish) take the sixth case 
when (the verb express a condition) the agent is an 
abstract noun. 
caurasya rujati rogah = The disease afflicts the thief. 


5. Of the verb nath when means to bless the object takes 
the genitive case. 
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mathuno nathate = He blesses the honey. 


6. The object of the verbs jasi to strike han to strike, 
preceded by ni and pra to injure krath and pis—to injure 
takes the sixth case. 

. caurasya ujjasayati = He injures the thief. 

7. The object of the verb vyavahr and pana when they are 
synonymous (when they mean dealing in sale and 
purchase or staking in gambling takes the sixth case). 


Satasya vyavaharati = He deals hundred 
Satasya panate = He stakes hundred 

8. The sixth case affix is employed in denoting location 
after a word denoting time when used along with a word 
ending with a suffix, having the sense of krtvasuc = so 
many times. 
paricakrtvah ahnah bhunkte = He eats five times a day. 


Some commentaries do not agree the anuvrtti of sega to krtvortha 
because it is not just followed by the sutra— vyavahrpanoh 
samarthayoh. 

All the above said sitras accept the concept of sesa and 
karakas like karman and karana are intended as sega by which we 
get compoundless words like sarpisahjnanam, matuh smarapam, 
Satasya vyavaharanam. By these siitras Panini allows the negation 
of compounds. Pratipadavidhanasasthi na samasyate. Bnartrhari 
has stated thus: 

Karakairvyapadiste ca sriyamanakriye punal 
Proktà pratipadam sasthi samasasya nisiddhaye 


So if there is the intention of sesatva, only asamasta forms like 


Sarpisahjnanam matuh smaranam are considered valid. If segatva 
is not expressed, by the sütra—kartrkarmanoh Arti sasthi will 
function and a compounded form matrsmarayam will be valid, 
Tatra ca karakapurvakatvat gati kdraka ityadina 
krduttarapadaprakrtsvarena madhyodatiatvam bhavati. Sega 
Sasthya@ samdse tu antodattatvam syat taccanistam. Tadka ca 


svarartheyamastasiitri iti niskargalt. 
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So all the eight sitras introduced here are for the sake of 
accent and to get the negation of compounds. Here intention of 
the speaker carries a major role in the classification of sasthi. In 
all these sitras Panini has either attributed or contradicted the 
meaning of roots to a certain extent by which he aims the 
classification through meaning. The word artha which means 
meaning is used as an indicator of synonyms in Astadhyayt. In 
siitras like rujarthanam bhavavacananam ajuareh 2.3.54. tulyarthai 
ratulopamabhyam trtiya anyatarasyam - 2.3.72. the negative parts 
ajvareh and atula try to exempt the words from the words having 
same meaning. So no third case will function if the words are tula 
or upama = tula krsnasya upamü krsnasya. 

It cannot be assumed that a word gives only one meaning. 
Meaning is restricted through the desire of the speaker and through 
the capacity of the listener. Thus Nagesa has stated that the 
meaningness of prakrti and pratyaya is not invariable. He has 
framed a paribhas@ avayavaprasiddheh samudaya-prasiddhih 
baltyasi. When conflict arises between the meanings obtained by 
grammatical treatises and usages of sistas (vyavahara) the second 
should be taken into consideration. That is why we get forms like 
vinapravinah gogostham. The agent of the object connected in the 
sense with a verbal derivative takes the sixth case which is termed 
krdyogalaksana sasthi. bhavatah sayika asti. 'It is your turn to 
sleep’. When the agent and object are both connected with one and 
the same krt suffix it is the object that takes the sixth case. 
ascaryah parvatasyaroho andhena. "It is wonder that a blind 
person climbs a mountain' citram anngirasena sisuna adhyapanam 
pitrnam. 

Panini has made use of meaning while assigning sixth case 
in respect of anaádara, disrespect. When disregard is also implied 
besides the marking of action, we have both sixth and seventh case 
rudati rudato va pravrajat. "The father renounced the world 
despite the cries of his son’. Pasyati svarnasvaminijane pasyatah 
svarnasvaminah janasya svarnani harati svarnakarah iti 
pasyatoharah. 
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Thus it may be concluded that though the process of 
derivation, by classifying prakrti and pratyaya is the main concern 
of Astadhyayi, Panini has considerations for meaning also. 
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THEORY OF GENDER AND ITS GENERATION IN 
PANINI 


Kapit Kapoor, SANTOSH KUMAR SHUKLA 


This paper is in two parts - (i) theory- of gender in Sanskrit 
grammar, and (ii) the assignation of gender in Astadhyayi. 


I 


INGUISTIC GENDER is a problem both for users and grammarians 

because of the absence of one to one relation, between gender 
in language and gender (sex) in life - while in life and world only 
animate objects have sex, in language both animate and inanimate 
objects have a gender assignation Which word will have what 
gender is determined by worldly usage. Apart from the arbitrari- 
ness of gender assignation in language usage the same word / 
object may have more than one gender. Thus for ‘wife’ the two 
Sauskrit words jaya and dara have two different genders, feminine 
and masculine respectively. The word dahi in Hindi is variably, 
masculine and feminine The word pustaka is neuter, grantha is 
masculine and pustika is feminine. It is difficult. to begin with to 
define gender - Bhartrhari cites! seven views concerning it of those 
who know the truth concerning gender: (1) that it is the relation 
of a thing with sex signs such as breast and hair (2) that it is the 
sex-signs themselves characterised by that relation (3) that it is the 
universal manifested by the sex-signs (4) that it is the three 
conditions of the three guias (sattva, rajas, and tamas) (5) that 
it is the three gunas themselves in these conditions (6) that it is 
an attribute created in objects by words (7) that it is an attribute 


1 .Vakyapadtya 3-13-1.2 
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of the words themselves.” On account of this complexity. 
determination of gender by usage is postulated by both Panini and 
Patafijali. In 1.2.53 (tadasisyam sanjiiaqpramG@natvat). Panini modi- 
fies the preceding sittras and characterises the whole question of 
concord of number and gender of primary and derived nouns and 
of attributes and substantives as a matter of convention to be 
decided by usage as no hard and fast rule can be laid down for 
it. And on Panini 2.1.35. Patafijali says: lingamasisyam lokasryatvat 
lingasya, that is gender-system cannot be taught (is not reducible 
to rules that is to a system. Conventions associated with the word 
(Sabda samskara) are the base for gender assignation. Even when 
it is enumerated in Linganusana, it is based in loka the world of 
usage. So a distinction is made between gender in life (laukika 
linga) and gender in grammar (sastriya-liga) and the grammar- 
ians are asked to focus on the grammatical gender. Patanjali 
through sarva bhutarya in ‘sarvasacha punarbhütarya 
evamütmika: samstyana-prasva guna.’ suggests that gender is 
conceived as a property of all padarthas. objects both animate and 
inanimate? . 

Also it is suggested that all the three genders inhere in an 
object: even in reference to all external objects whose sex is 
understood by the mind it is possible to have the cognition of the 
other genders—‘This is due to words having different genders that 
present these objects’ This kind of perception has a wider 
psychological reality- just as a cognition.in which water figures 
takes place in mirages even though there is no water there through 
the former impression which is favourable to the perception of 
water, in the same way, distinctions of gender (linga) are 
understood from the words taraka etc., even though the things 
which they denote have no distinction of sex as from words 


denoting things having distinction of sex. 


Chapter II. pt.II. MLBD, Delhi-174 


2. K.A.Subramania lyer. The Vakyapadiya of Bhartrhari, 
3. Mahdbhdsya on Panini 4-1-3 

4. Vakyapadtya 3-13-4.7 

5. Ibid 3.13.8.9 
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This being the case, how do we establish a given word in a 
given gender? How to assign gender to a given word? This is 
contingent on vivaksa ‘—vivaksato vyavasthd. The rules of gender 
(linganusasana) express this very vivaksa of the speaker. These 
rules determine the gender-acceptability (linga-sadhutva) of 
words. Bhartrhari says- 

sthitesu sarvalingesu vivaksantyamasraya 

kasyacicchabdasamskaravyapara: kvacidisyate’ 

Although all three genders are supposed to inhere in the objects 
only one gender becomes the nimitta (instrument of marking) of 
a given word in use and that word is sadhu only in that gender.” 
-Bhartrhari says that this is so because any one of the many existing 
properties of a word is the cause of its application and that cultured 
people who can see the truth and who know the words and 
meanings adopt whatever gender leads to ‘merit? that is 
communication of the correct meaning as Sri Subramania Iyer says 
in his gloss on karika 3-13-20: 

It is not only in regard to gender that words express only one among the 
many properties which exist according to the will or intention of the 
speech community. A potter makes other things than pots and yet his 
name expresses only one of his many activities. In the same way a word 
denotes any one of the three genders all of which exist in everything? 

The speaker's vivaksa we said determines the gender which 
is to be assigned to the word. However vivaksa itself is governed 
by ontological possibilities; that is it is a choice from among the 
given possibilities. What are these governing conditions? Counting 
four major flaws in basing grammatical gender on worldly 


6. For the concept of vivaks2 in Bhartrhari, see the essay 
Literature: The Indian Perspective (Kapil Kapoor) 1994. pp 
7. Vakyapadiya 3-13-19 

8. Itis believed that originally each word could be used in all the three genders; 


convention and reasons of phonology and grammar. The restricti 
1 on t 
about. Some words however, continue to be used in two or three pede 


9,Vakyapadiya 3-13-31 
10. The Vakyapadiya of Bhartrhari III. pt II. p 114 


in Langauage, Linguistics and 


later, through 
gender came 
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gender.'! Patafijali argues that gunavastha must be accepted as the 
major cause of gender-differentiation. that is the quality of a 
particular state or condition (of the object)- this and the méaning 
generated by the word-use (sabda upajanita artha atma) and the 
determination of gender must be through samstyana (apacaya, 
decline?) and prasava (upacaya accretion)- ‘“samsatyanaprasavau 
lingamastheyau svakrtantata:" The grammatical gender in San- 
skrit is based in the principles of accretion and decay derived from 
the Samkhya theory of trigunatmaka prakrti. When there is the 
rise of any two of the three gunas. the gender assigned is 
masculine: when there is a decline feminine and when the state 
of balance is maintained the neuter gender. Helaraja has defined 
the genders in these terms in his commentary on Linganusasana 
and Subramania Iyer explains it thus: 

All things are based on the following notions. All things are combinations of the five 
qualities sadba, rasa, ripa, sparsa, and gandha which again are made up of sattva, rajas, 
and ‘amas. Everything has therefore the properties of these qualities and their properties 
are: prakdsa (light) prasavah (accretion). avirbhüva (manifestation) for sattva pravrttih 
(alert principle) kriyd (action) for rajas and varanam. tirobhava (decline), sthitih (state). 
for tamas. These three properties are the three genders. All the time qualities ripa. etc., 
are constantly changing. But these changes are not perceptible to all. We see only their 
final result. Patafijali himself has declared that nothing remains as it is even for a moment. 
Everything is constantly changing like boiling water. Everything is constantly appearing 
and disappearing (dvirabhüva and tirobhdva) and these are the two main characteristics 
of the two main genders.’ 

Patafijali and later Bhartrhari accounted for the variability of 
gender of the same object as expressed by different words in terms 
of the philosophy of flux— they say that many properties inhere 
in objects and these properties are constantly changing" and at a 
given point of time according to which property is seen to be 


ufo pub pee LLL 
11. See Mahabhdsya (MB) on Panini 4-1-3, ‘lingdtstreepwr-samyogarne bhrukunse tap 
prasajyatelnatvam kharkuti; pasya khatvavrksau na siddhyata: 


12. Mahabhdsya on Panini 4-1-3 
13. The Vakyapadlya of Bhartrhari. III. ii pull 


14. Vakyapadiya 3-13-16 
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manifest or in ascendance the particular gender is assigned and this 
gender may be actually seen in the object or is superimposed as 
though it were seen and is nothing more than part of the 
correctness of the word just as even when singularity is 
well established. Words expressive of plurality produce the 
cognition or plurality such is the case with gender.$ Thus 
“According to differences in limiting conditions. a particular 
property of the gunas becomes the cause of correctness and 
the object of vivaksa". Gender in this way is only a factor 
in the formation of words? and it helps us to see the given 
object in a particular perspective. Just as a word has the power to 
express a meaning it also has the power to express the 
gender variation (vyavartana). Bhartrhari uses the term 
upadana for this power of the word. Gender is not the 


expressed meaning (vacyartha) but only an aspect of this meaning 
of a word. 


Different expressive sequences of sounds are used to express 
different genders of the word/words whereby the inhering gender 
of the object becomes the gender of the word/words. According 
to Bhartrhari on the basis of fixed or variable gender words are 
classifiable into seven sets: 


Sabda 


Fixed gender: Variable gender 

Feminine—kanya laksmi, matr, etc. Fem-masc—brahmana:, brahmani: 

Masculine—purusa:,samudra:, artha:,etc. Fem—Neu-bhesajam, bhesaji 

neuter—dhanam, mitram, etc. Masc—neu-sekha:, Sekham, 
fem-masc-neu—rata:, tati, tatam 

15. Vakyapadlya 3-13-28 

16. Ibid 3-13-29 

17. Ibid 3-13-24 

18. Ibid 3-13-30 

19. Vakyapadtya 3-13-3 


upadanavikalpasca lingandm sapta varnita 
vikalpasaniyogübhydm ye sabdesu vyavasthita 
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We have thus three kinds of words- (i) with fixed gender: (ii) 
with variable gender, and (iii) without gender. such as akhyata 
(tihanto pada), avyaya and sarvanama, asmada, yusmada, etc. 


While sex is part of the meaning of a word, gender in Sanskrit 
as in other languages is a property of the word-form-that is why 
when a different word is used for the same object it may have a 
different gender. As Katyayana observes- ‘ekarthe Sabdanyatvad 
drstam linganyatvam’ And if the gender of the word and the 
gender of the object in the world happen to be the same it is seen 
as merely a matter of coincidence. 


II 


Panini handles the question of gender exhaustively in his 
grammar in his paradigm mode of explanation through: 

EUR DU AA AA 

rule lexicon 


i. For compounds 
ii. for feminine affixation Linganusasana (one of the 


three ancillary texts) 

Rules 2.4.1-31 delineate the gender of compounds. These 
rules precede the rules for pitch levels in compounds but are placed 
after the rules for the number of compounds as number is in some 
compounds a condition for its gender. For example, the rule 2.4.17 
-sa napumsakam is in continuation of all the preceding sixteen 
rules. 2.4.1-16 which specify the conditions under which a dvigu 
or a dvandva compound is in the singular. With anuvrtti of 
ekavacanam, dvandva:, dvigu:, this rule 2.4.17 enjoins that the 
dvigu or the dvandva compound with regard to which singular 
number has been ordained by the above rules is always a neuter 
gender. Different kinds of conditions for gender specification are 
incorporated in this set of rules for the compounds: o) a 
grammatical type, viz. The avyayibhava vide 2.4.18 : (ii) a 
derivative affix in conjunction with meaning viz., certaintafpurusa 


20. Nagesa explains the same fact in karika 25 of his Vyakaranabhlisanasdra 
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and karmadharaya compounds vide rules 2.4.20-22.24: (iii) a 
particular final word when preceded by a particular word vide 
2.4.23 : (iv) the first word in association with a particular word 
vide 2.4.27: (v) a particular word apothem vide 2.4.30: (vi) a 
pathetic Ana, exhaustively enumerated class of words with dual 
gender-marking the masculine besides the neuter. The rules also 
accommodate optionally — as distinct from dual marking - in 
enumerated cases as for example rule 2.4.25 and the exception in 


the case of chhandas (vide 2.4.28 which debars the general rule 
2.4.26). 


The process of deriving feminine forms by affixation is laid 
down in 4.1.3 to 4.1.77. In the derivational process the formation 
of the feminine takes place immediately before the process of 
nominal inflection begins. The following affixes are set up in the 
order below: 

1. tap - 4.1.4 

2. nip - 4.1.5 to 4.1.39 

3. nis 4.1.40 to 4.1.65 

4. ung 4.1.66 to 4.1.72 

5. nin 4.1.73 

6. cap 4.1.74, 75 

7. ti 4.1.77 to 4.1.81 


This set of rules and the way they are organised and ordered also 
illustrate the principles of knowledge representation inAstadhyayi- 
principles that one cannot claim are fully understood yet. For 
example, the need to posit the one-rule domain of the nin affix in 
a complex alternation with the phonetically identical affix nis in 
that is becomes in tum a condition for the accent on the first 
syllable among other things. Also on what grounds is 4.1.4 a 
restriction rule for 4.1.5 to 4.1.65.74 
éxception and under what conditions to 
questions pertaining to the an 
and complicated information 


“5: that is how tap is an 
c hip nis and cap? These are 
alysis and representation of very rich 
domains and have to be examined in 
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relation to some self evident principles of orginization, for 
example ordering principles such as general to particular which 
informs not only the injunctive rules but also exception and 
restriction rule as would be clear from an examination of any one 
set of rules given above, say 4.1.5 to 4.1.39 for the nip affix. 

For example, the nip affix is- 

enjoined after given sounds 

indicatory sounds 

given final syllables 

blocked after adjectives (functional classes) 

particular final syllables 

some compounds ending in certain syllables 

excluded from a whole construction type by a metarule 

enjoined after given derivational affixes 

affixes with a given denotation 

regional variation specified (in compounds) 

enjoined obligatorily infixed feminine affix in certain 

collocations 

blocked after certain collocations 

optional after collocations ending in certain syllables 

but obligatory in chhandas (a different kind of discourse) 

after stems with given denotation (with some exception) 

consequent obligatory morphological changes specified 

(4.1.34 to 4.137) but 

optional in given phonological, morphological and semantic 

contexts 


Evidently. Panini is seeking generalisation and systematisation ın 
an area of grammar which is recognised to be arbitrary a not 
amenable to rules. Through intensive phonological, morphologi- 
cal and semantic analysis he makes the feminine derivation pie 
completely rule-bound by specifying the priono aiem e 0- 
logical and semantic conditions for the attachment of the affixes. 
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The second mechanism of gender assignation in Astadhyayt 
is enumeration- the Linganusasana classifies words as we said 
above into seven classes. Eight elements are postulated for 
assigning gender to sabda (words): 

1. Compounds - rajakumari (fem): gauri ganesa (masc) 

2. Specific meaning- aksa (masc. in meaning other than 
eye): akşam (neuter in the meaning ‘eye’) 

3. Specific words- agni (masc): amsa (masc): ankam 
(neuter) 

4. Abhidhana (meaning)- nadi (words expressive of or 
synonyms of will be fem.) deva (masc) 

5. Upadha (penultimate sound)-k-pada masc. (balaka): l- 
pada neu. 

6.- Final sound (phonological condition)- final a in derived 
forms-masc-neu. final a in basic words matr (fem). pitr 
(masc) 


7. Final affix - form function or meaning of derivational 
affixes”! , 


8. Worldy gender (sex) 
Some other principles for gender marking are aslo to be noticed 
in Linganusasana: 
1. of adjectives - fem., masc., neu., according to the gender 
of the head 
2. of modifiers of adjectives- neuter 


3. of numerals- in all the three genders but not all numeral 
expressions. 


21. examples - taddhita: ava: (masc) 
krta : gacchana kala : (masc) 

kriva : peyam jalam (neu) 

siri ; aga (fem) 

unddi : garuda: (masc) 

avyaydnta: pathitum (neu): pathitva (neu) 
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4. of pronouns- but for some pronouns are three-gendered. 
5. of tree, fruit genus- neu. fem. with some exceptions 

6. of anukarana sabda - neuter ('rama!' iti uktam tena) 

7. of adverbs- neu. (mandam vadati) 


Bhartrhari has thus outlined the seven forms of grammatical 
gender. 
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PRAHLADA CHAR 


LTHOUGH THE science of grammar is regarded as the domain 

meant exclusively for the discussion regarding the formation 
of words, the other branches of philosophy such as Nyaya, 
Mimamsa and Vedanta also have shown considerable interest in 
grammar so far as ‘the semantics of affixes, is concerned. 
Regarding the meaning of the case affixes such as the sup and tin, 
as is well known, these schools hold extremely divergent views 
and interestingly, they challenge even the grammarians who may 
be said as pioneers in this field. However, regarding the semantics 
of feminine affixes, we do not find any discussions in these 
schools. But, under the sutra RAMA, (p.4.1.3) we find in Maha- 
bhasya an interesting discussion about gender, in general, and 
feminine gender in particular. The sitra’ aam being an adhikara 
sūtra, simply states that the affixes that will be treated in this 
chapter herein Astadhyayt, must be employed when feminine 
nature is to be indicated. Then Pataiijali naturally raises the 
question as to what exactly is this feminine nature. He clarifies the 
question by referring to the MAIFIFS according to which certain 
words are known to be in feminine gender while the others are 
known to be having masculine or neuter genders. Obviously the 
question he raises pertains not only to the nature of feminine given 
but also about to what they belong to. If the convention of laymen 
is taken into account then feminine gender is possessing certain 
features and masculine gender also is nothing but possessing 


certain peculiar features. Patafijali refers to this worldy 
convention : 
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CAPM Al SAL UAT: qeu: vid: 

sd wed Tena ise 
Having referred to this view, Pataiijali rejects it on the ground that, 
in that case the words such as Ya also will have to be considered 
as in feminine gender. For, Ya - an actor playing the role of 
female characters in dramas, has to appear on stage with female 
characteristics and naturally people would recognise him as a 
woman. Consequently, the word 3$ will have to be added with 
feminine affix «T as per the sūtra 'AMIFIT'. 


"ferri HA hA erp went! (M.B.Vol. IV, p. 17) 
Similarly, the words such as Get which denote “furs - barber's 
shop, abundant with the hairs cut, will have to be regarded as 
being in masculine gender and as the result the accusative case 
affix i.e. WA after the word Wå in the sentence ‘pel: Wa" 
should be replaced by the letter “T as per the sitra (AI T: 
ya’. 

‘acd aA: Wa’ (Ibid p. 18) 
Further, Patañjali points out that the words such as BI - cot and 
44- tree cannot be said as in femine and masculine genders, 
respectively for they do not possess the feminine or masculine 
characteristics. Instead, such words will have to be considered as 
having neuter gender. 
aza st fuat: mi safer (Ibid.) 


Or, we may have to subscribe to the view that the genders in these 
yet they appear as mirage 


words are absolutely non-existant and 
or the city of Gandharvas in the sky. 

Moreover there are certain words which are known to be in 
all the three genders. For instance, the word ie. Patatijali, questions 
as to how a word like this or any such word can have all the three 
genders which cannot exist together. 

‘at a adler sel «suae (Ibid.) 

Pataiijali, in a lighter vein, continues further to ridicule the 
Views that the gender in words, is none other than d 
_ characteristics on which the worldly conventions are based, an 
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concludes that the vlf&sferg has no place in grammar and the 
grammarians have to evolve their own stand on the concept of 
RA. 


Accordingly, he states - 
Kma amA apa: | (Ibid. p.22) 


This means that as per the grammarian's point of view URIA is 
feminine gender and 444 is masculine gender. But, what is this 
Wear and waa? As Patañjali himself shows, the word v4 is derived 
from the root KA from which the word veri is derived. Similarly, 
the word Wary is derived. from the root 4 with which the word is 
derived. !If this etymological sense is taken into account then 
tea means the person in whom something, in the present 
. context, an embrio takes a shape and Wd is a person one who 
fathers a child. But these meanings cannot be considered now, as 
the words si, €31 etc., do not have this kind of gender. Hence, 
Patanjali holds the view that the words sciri and tea are used 
in a technical sense here. Accordingly? dean is AMA i.e., 
disappearance and Wa is manisfestaion? This naturally leads to 


the question as to what is it, the KUMA or mfanfa of which is 
intended here. 


Pataiijali replies that it is the GOMA or MANA of the qualities 
such as Wi, W4 and WHY, Since these qualities are beyond the 
sense organs, he further clarifies that the qualities such as re, Fi, 
993, W, T are meant here. All the substances, according to him, 
do possess these qualities and thus the gender can be said 
universally present. But, all these qualities are not present 
everywhere. In some substances only three i.e. vez, vis and FU 
are present. So where the KIMA of these qualities, is found it is 
regarded as having the feminine gender, and where all these 
qualities are manifest it is known as having masculine gender. 


1. Wem KMA vil, AL WIA YAA, - M.B. under Panini shira. 4.1 l 
2. viser sell uqu YAA, - Ibid pp. 22 

deana fara: wafeufauia: - Wilton the above M.B. 

Seed YA #KIA YA Nawal YAAZM.B. pp. 22 
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When both KUMA and arnfavía are noticed, it is neuter gender If, 
thus the presence of these qualities decide the gender of objects, 
again the question may arise that since these qualities are present 
in all the objects how to decide that a particular object has only 
a particular gender and that is denoted by the word. Patafijali 
replies that in this regard, it is the usage of the learned, that helps 
us.” 


The above explanation offered by Patafijali, it is needless to 
say, is not convincing. Instead of solving the problems, it gives 
rise to new problems. First of all, do the words convey the gender 
intended here? To be precise, do the words in feminine gender, 
such as Gea etc., convey the three qualities and similarly, do the 
words such as 38 which are in masculine gender, denote all the - 
five qualities? And what about the words in neuter genders? 
Patafijali says, when both WW and YAA are intended to be 
conveyed, then it is neuter gender. It means, if both fa and 
aifatta of the qualities are intended to be conveyed then it is neuter 
gender. In other words, when the presence of just three qualities 
and the manifestation of all the five qualities are intended to be 
conveyed, then it is neuter gender. Is it possible to convey such 
a combination of KAMA and fani ? All these questions probably 
will remain without a satisfactory answer. 

However, the explanation offered by Jndnendra Saraswati, 
the author of Tattvabodhini a commentary on the 
Siddhantakaumudi, seems to be more convincing. According to 
him, all the three genders, in the context of grammar, are Just 
technical. They are present in all the objects of this world. For, 
the usages such as zd =fert:’ and 'R wu are found being made 
in respect of all the objects, irrespective of their gender in the 


4. TOM aq? WEST AM KAA TCE WAR: RAAT UI: 
AAA WOM: TA SA: TA: YA vri: AHL... TTA 

Fe, et maan? fraga: maanani vt, WANA GAP SHAT ALTE 

Ibid pp, 23-25 

SAI MA R- Ibid pp. 25 

vil: fusce vez ferrea frais TRAST TTA: = vd. 
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common parlance. For example a man may be referred to as ‘sa 
wif: and ‘sé aq’. A female also may be referred to by these 
expressions. Thus the technical genders may be regarded as 
universally present. 


Though thus all the objects of this universe possess all the 
technical genders, certain words are capable of denoting certain 
gender only. Another peculiarity is that certain words have the 
denotative power to denote the technical gender associated with 
the same worldly gender. For instance the words PAR and Wel 
denote such persons in whom both sa@striya and as well laukika 
genders are present. Similarly, certain words have the denotative 
power to denote only one gender. Whereas certain other words 
have such power to denote two such genders and some others to 
denote all the three genders. 


But even this view is questionable. For it is against to the 
Mimamsa convention. While discussing the meaning of the 
sentence "mgri asta’ - the Mimamsakas take the stand that the word 
"Wy here denotes masculine gender. If this gender, as claimed by 
the grammarians, is a technical one, then since such a gender is 
universally present, even the sacrifice of a she-goat, will have to 
be said as permitted by the above sentence. But the Mimamsakas 
hold that it is the sacrifice of only a he-goat that is enjoined 
by the sentence. But as already said the grammarians do not 
subscribe to the view that the laukika genders are denoted by the 


words and hence such a gender cannot be said as denoted by 
the word. 


The grammarians have an answer to this problem. Just as the 
Mimamsakas and the Naiyüyikas bound bi certain doctrines 
peculiar to their schools take liberty in the interpretation of the 
Paninian suiras, here is an instance where the grammarians 
interpret a Jaimini sura from the grammarian point of view. They 
argue that the Jaimini sitra *Srit qt AFA which is cited as the 
sūtra deciding the meaning of the word ‘Wy’ in the sentence 


lens —— A ——— 
6. ATA pp. 110. Nimaya Sagar Press cdn. 
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‘agp asid', actually denotes the technical gender associated with 
the laukika gender. Thus the word ‘Wy’ in the above sentence 
denotes only that gender which the grammarians claim as technical 
gender. 


a Now, still the question as to what exactly is this technical 
gender, remains to be answered. Probably, Hari has the answer to 
this question. He says- 

fret mra Wet: Anfa, Werte: | 

afea festa: Magenta: N 
Accordingly, these genders are the generic attributes which may 
be designated as -Gea, ilc and Wane. These reside in the objects 
along with the other generic properties such as Tica and HJA. The 
peculiarity of these generic attributes called technical genders, is 
that while "iic and ATS etc., generic attributes are contradictory 
to each other and hence do not co-exist, these are not contradictories 
and they may reside together. That is why one and the same object 
can be signified by the words of different genders. The words 
We; Adi, de are the examples for this. 

This view of Bhartrhari seems to be more satisfactory. But 
the question is whether such a gender is the object of the verbal 
cognition produced. Here, the Nyaya view is that the feminine 
affixes in the words such as Wé:, TA etc., are only for the sake of 
grammatical correctness and they do not convey any gender in the 


objects. a 
Another interesting point, regarding the feminine gender that 


Pataijali discusses, is whether it is conveyed by the affixes mg 
as aq, Ñq etc., or by the stem itself. Since the affixes are ca 


it is but natural to assume that the gender is conveyed by 


the affixes. But, Patañjali argues differently. He contends that if 


the feminine gender is conveyed by the affixes then the us of ic 
and plural numbers would become wrong: For, the as m b 
by the affix is only one and the numbers fet or HA safe e 
the same affix, is not there. So, he argues tani aa UT 
Bender is denoted by the affix itself then all the 
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ending with feminine affixes should be in singular number affix 
only.’ 

Another objection that he raises against the view that the 
feminine gender is denoted by the affixes, is that in certain words 
more than one feminine affix is found to have been used. In case, 
the affixes denote the gender then such a use of many affixes 
would be incorrect for they become redundant. The words mataoî 
aT etc., are cited by him as the instances in which more than 
one feminine affix is involved? Here, the point is that if the stems 
are considered as expressive of the gender, the use of many 

feminine affixes, in a single word can be justified. For, the affixes, 
` now are only suggestive and there would not be any redundancy 
if more than one suggestor is used. 


Patanjali also refers to another view according to which it is 
the stem associated with a feminine affix, that denotes the gender. 
Since, now neither mere affix nor mere stem denotes the gender, 
it may be considered as the view devoid of the shortcomings that 
the earlier views have. But, Patanijali finds fault even with this 
view. He points out that in that case the words Yq’ ‘arm’ etc., in 
the statements “ita servi and “AWA YA smit etc., should get 
the feminine affixes. For, ‘JA’ ‘R’ etc., words also have the 
association of the feminine affix. Here what kind of association 
is intended, is not clear. Mahabhasya uses the word “sanft? 
here. 

Though thus Patafijali discusses at length, as to what exactly 
Is the expressive of the feminine gender, it appears that both the 
views are acceptable to him. Under the vartika fag g fea: 


7, Fears aaa A eA Haba fererageera :- gari ; fri 
feris fr erc? ee Ha ISA; Bind asi mete ete E ee 
MB. pp.26 

8. SARA E | arr WTA ITI - ma, elec fe aor? 
* WHEN, Serer ae | sited "TR SaaS Maud 
FR? SAAANA gfa-Ibid. pp.27 ...... TAT ATTRA SAY | TASTY A WTA | 


xi viventi pp.27 
YA Ya 


ES 
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Aaa, Tare erm: (Ibid. pp. 28) he takes the stand that 
the feminine gender actually qualifies the meaning of the stem and 
hence it is quite natural to hold that the stem itself denotes the 
gender. Here he further holds that the affixes like 219 etc., can be 
considered as having no other meaning (xai). 


Then again he also approves the other view that it is affix 
that denotes the gender -24 ar qe faamaaa. Regarding 
the objection that since ica is only one, the dual or plural numbers 
would not be suited and hence all the words in feminine gender 
should get only singular number, Patanjali’s reply is very apt. A 
word takes the gender and numbers following the number and the 
gender that the object denoted by the stem has. ‘Waar fe eq, 
asad farga wafa’. It is obvious here that both the views are 
actually not contradictory to each other and both of them are 
acceptable from different angles. 

The Panini sütras that emplcy different feminine affixes, 
show that sometimes the meaning of a word would change 
following the change in the affix. However, the present paper 
limits itself to a few points discussed in the Mahabhasya under 


the adhikara sūtra ‘Raam. 
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GENDER DESCRIPTION IN VYAKARANA 


MEERA CHAKRAVARTY 


HE CONCEPT of gender in the works of Vyàkarana are often 

centred in ambiguity, and at times the references made to 
gender appears as if it has been imposed. It is this search for a 
proper concept of gender which has brought me to the great 
scholars of grammar to reclaim the loss of gender. My avenues 
for success may be marginal, or, even may become too distant for 
me to even imagine as a possibility. It is also possible that a well 
developed concept of gender did exist but somehow was lost from 
our collective consciousness or devalued, for which reasons may 
have been destroyed or manipulated, yet the search is worth 
pursuing. 

eee prakrti is said to be of two kinds, na@man or 
pratipadika and dhatu. Naman indicates an object as Yaska says 
wenn «mifi. He seems to be implying that naman and dhatu 
are not really different and unconnected since an idea of an object 
is latent in the dhatu and kriya is implied by naman! Thus the 
element which exist in naman develops into a pratipadika using 
krt suffixes, After this process it is able to denote a substance with 
number and gender. 


There is some truth in the cliché *The more things change, 
the more they stay the same’. In the Katantra system, pratipadikas 
or lingas as they are called is, that initial form’ which is dissociated 
from dhatus and vibhaktis. The pratipadikas are important since 
they go to constitute words which are significant aefafefa HABA 
HI Hafai +. Left to themselves the letters are not meaningful but 


ui ee 
1. "fe at : CI V CIEEIEGEÉ ; 
Nirukta P. As ee MAC AARNE... KAU wd Wale 
2. Mahabhdsya under Pan 1.2.45. 
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when constituted into words they carry meanings. K@tantra 
parisista explains AYA as signifying both the AA and araq, and 
mentions that by this term one has to understand, those words 
which have the wif of expressing the meaning independently 
adak Kie ersieafirraepend, Taare Aaa 
farts xit 1? 

If, in the Katantra system the term Zinga is synonymous of 
pratipadika then it is clear from the above that it is possible to 
discern different phases in thinking regarding the problems and 
concepts of words and their behaviour. These phases may have 
overlapped in historical time and may not appear distinct actually 
as one can make them out to be. But as an organising principle 
the classifications may serve a purpose, the purpose of giving us 
a perspective on the past and producing some order out of welter 
of ideas that has surrounded the subject from the beginning. 


Thus for instance, if both existent and non-existent are 
meaningful then in cases like mifit and Sent SYA, which are 
used as regular *& with «yq added to them, what would be their 
status ? Gopinatha the commentator on Katantra says that there 
can be no fear or Widaifetal associated with such words 
Waseca, feta 1 wea ^. One who is committed to 
the treatment of the Sanskrit Grammar's precise' controlled and 
technical system may feel exasperated with such retreat to 
ambiguity. 

Clear expression, often equated with correct expression, has 
long been the criterion set forth in sastras and important treatises, 
whose aim was to order discourse so as to persuade clarity. Clarity, 
as a purely rhetorical attribute, serves the purpose of a classical 
feature in language, namely, its instrumentality to assure unam- 
biguous message. But obscurity is an imposition on the reader if 
gender, number, Karakas, class and individual are also signified 


3, MAIRIJTA,| Karantra Parisisfa. 
4. Ibid. 
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by pratipadikas, MAKA a fry YAI Salata a, HA Wow "THIS 
Wa; hib aen: 15 

If clarity is a means of subjection, a quality of correct 
language which impose an order, then, number and karaka 
should be taken as the meaning of pratyaya ( the base and 
suffixes). But if pratipadikas denote everything as mentioned 
above, then the pratyayas become merely signs or indicatives 
(eit). Almost nothing is left to be expressed by pratyayas. 
Pratipadikas are the base to which pratyayas like tap, nip, are 
added to indicate gender wiles fee: Ranta fafearerema: 
seq Tic ani snas * Panini has also intended 
similarly in the sitra ATEN, SSI ASNT 9 ATA, Ay vite 
wa diel erp emi" also in sitra HA Tess Mauwa acta wna 
WTI SA: Vd as uif i-t 

Further in the explanation fam: WAMA wafa, 
ku EA fetta: ent: perd wifi? the above view 
is justified. 

Regarding gender the grammarians do not seem to be 
specific at all. According to Mahabhasya the gender has been 
described as KAHIFN At KIFAA: quw: EMA: 1 This description 
caters to the distinctive features of the sexes as male and female. 
But the border is not drawn here. It falls and the walls come down 
when one finds that the words vrksa or khatvā do not have these 
physical features («esr gait 4 fag:)" and yet are explained in 
a specific gender. Similarly, one finds to one’s surprise that one 
cannot resort to grammar for an explanation of sex, as far as 
words like “itil, “et etc., are concerned. The reason for this has 
to be traced elsewhere in culture or history. The crossing of 


5. Quoted by Gadadhara in Vyutpattivada. 
6. Vyutpattivada P, 118, 

7. Panini 4.1.4. 

8. Ibid 1.2.47. 


.  9.Durgasimha on the rule MATATA qevifafg: Kalapa 23, 
«AQ, Mahabhasya Vol II. P. 196. 
If Tbid. 
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borders from the realm of sexual identity to the realm of 
cultural identity and of finding language that works for both, is 
a challenge. 


An unorthodox approach can be traced with respect to the 
relation between human behaviour and the surrounding environ- 
ment and the way language forms the expression of that relation. 
In such a process, language influences and determines both 
behaviour and perception. To be more precise some of the words 
of language become justifiers in the sense that only their 
association and invocation are needed to justify a given behaviour, 
or generate a certain perception. The seers of the Vedas invoke 
«WW as the beautiful wife of the Sun god xdi $t Xraurai Fala 
"rufa agar! '" In another instance, the tenderness and the 
beauty which are supposed to be feminine qualities and are found 
in the flower as well, however do not denote the flower in feminine 
gender. The word kusuma is used in neuter gender, and the words 
dara and kalatra are surely not used in feminine gender, even 
though they indicate the fair sex. 

While trying to comprehend the many components of 
language that has developed into a system, we at times suffer from 
a sort of generalised confusion in our approach to understanding 
the same. In other words, there is no way of breaking the code of 
crisis, if we are not able to adequately codify our own understand- 
ing. We know in fact, how to describe and how to explain. What 
we seem to overlook is that describing and explaining do not 
amount to understanding the social and cultural complexities. 

The confusion in our approach to understanding reveals itself 
in two ways (a) the utilisation of simplistic tendencies for the 
interpretation of socio-cultural complexities, and (b) the impover- 
ishment of our language. 

Quite apart from the formulae we may devise, the serious fact 
remains that while our societies have become increasingly 
complex our understanding of these have lacked a depth of 


12. Rgveda 
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comprehension. Therefore, one tums to grammar in vain to explain 
the use of sex in the words like jyotsna and nadi. The principle 
that accounts for such usages have to be traced in different 
contexts. Because we know that the parameters of a system can 
only be controlled from a system of higher complexity. In other 
words, through ordinary theories and models we cannot expect to 
understand the behaviour of the type of social and cultural nuances 
of which we are part. Hence the poetic abstraction and poetic 
fashions see tenderness, loveliness, grace and etiquetts both in the 
contexts of MIWA, Act and women. There are many examples of 
this. 

Without a proper understanding one may feel that this 
disproportionate importance granted to sex should ask for a radical 
reconceptualisation of the application of the concept of gender. 


The fascination of a grammatic models of the language is that 
all their components are measurable. This is important to get a 
precise meaning. However, in a cultural context, this may not work 
wonder. Pataiijali has clarified that in determining laukika linga 
we are guided by the popular usage in culture, and not by strict 
definition of sex. He has emphasised that the determination of 
genders from a logical and scientific point lies beyond the 
jurisdiction of grammar HA ardt; ri Maganga 

One of the consequences of the simplicism and 
noncomprehension is the impoverishment of our language in 
particular the language regarding gender. A mechanistic thinking 
especially when it comes to social Systems finds hard to give à 
proper linguistic expression. In understanding gender we have 
made a lot of confusion, and therefore giving expression to gender 
through a formalistic language has become a hard nut to crack. It 
1s not language that requires more words and concepts. Quite on 
the contrary, the characteristic of our 


: Poor language is that it has 
too many words behind which we knowing] i 
RTA Ron Bly or not, try to hide 


13. Mahabhasya on the rule Pag 3.1.3. 
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The challenge consists of finding the key expression or 
words behind which our voids of knowledge are to be found. 
Apprehending this position Patafijali has suggested two character- 
istic features of male and female especially on physiological 
ground. He comments that while the male can be the agent of 
production, the female can be the resort where something is 
developed KWA Waal AFA tag: i^ while that which is 
an intermediate stage of development and production is known as 
napumsaka. Thus, the popular conception of sex is of no use when 
applied to words like vrksa and khatva, Gem get 1 fü: * 
Further Patafijali clarifies that these criteria are not universally 
applicable since production and development are gunas and are 
not only related to human agents but other agencies too, both male 
and female become the asraya, or substratum for these gunas, sl 
YA: WA wot Na Far? Umm 

Although the arguments of the previous paragraph may seem 
justifiable the fundamental question that arises is how to decide 
the sex. Pataiijali says'that it depends on the desire of the speaker, 
for instance, when development or growth is meant to be implied 
we take it as female and so on." What should be stressed here is 
that conventional research goes beyond describing and explaining 
the concept of gender. Gadadhara is of the opinion that the 
grammatical use of stritva does not necessarily bring the idea of 
female gender, as already pointed out in the examples of khatva 
and vrksa. Also, the word devata though it means both male and 
female deity is generally used in feminine gender, firi faits 
Sede afia!” Gadadhara does not agree with the view that 
stripratyayas are only indicative (dyotaka). He says that they are 
expressive of stritva, and that is why linga has been mentioned 


14, Ibid. Vol II P.197. 
15. Ibid. 
16. Ibid. 


17. aana; sieaa eit wears HAAA TAIT | 


18. Vyutpattivada P.118. 
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as distinct from: pratipadikartha (in the rule Pan 2.30.66). He 
further adds that str? pratyayas in words like khatva, atavi and 
devata are absurd. decret MAA aga MAT | emer edat 
CAMA c E as E an illi Ic 

These discussions mentioned above open the possibility for 
the design of new indicators of social phenomena. It shows that 
the knowledge system has an inbuilt capacity to learn from 
experience, both our own and others. As a consequence of this, 
a system that satisfies this attribute cannot have an authoritarian 
structure of understanding gender, where information flows only 
in one direction. This knowledge system essentially manifests a 
direct democracy, where gender is not a weapon of discrimination. 


19. Ibid. P.119. 
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SEMANTIC PROBLEMS OF NUMBER 


N.V.P UNITHIRI 


N SANSKRIT language there are three numbers (vacana), namely, 

(i) singular in the sense of unity’, (ii) dual denoting duality? and 
(iii) plural expressing multiety. It is to be noticed that the 
dual number is peculiar to Sanskrit and it is the only Indo- 
European language to maintain the system of three numbers 
through out its history.‘ In Panini's treatment of numbers, wa can 
see a few semantic problems which are presented in brief in this 
paper. 

I. Generally a singular denotes a person, place or thing in 
one number. Thus, vrksah means a tree. But, in usage, a few 
exceptions for this can be seen. The word darah has the form of 
masculine plural, but, having the meaning ‘wife’, it is always 
applied to female singular. Similarly. apal means ‘water’. It is 
feminine plural in form, but neutral singular in sense. Grhah’ 
varsah and sikatah are other examples. Grhah' (masculine plural 
in form) means ‘a house’ or ‘a wife’ (neutral/feminine singular). 
Varsahé (feminine plural in form) means the rainy season or the 
rains (neutral singular/plural). Sikatah? (feminine plural in form) 
means sandy soil or sand (neutral singular). These exceptions are 
covered by Panini in his Asfadhyayisutra 12.53." According to 
this, the concord of gender and number of primitive and derivative 
nouns, and of attributes and substantives, need not be taught or 
approved because it has the authority of conventional term or 
idiom. 

II. The name of a country is g 
plural, though by sense it is neutral singular. Thus, 


enerally used in masculine 
Ssirisah means 
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a village nearby Sirtsa trees. The word retains the masculine 
gender and plural number of the original word, though it denotes 
a village which is in singular number and neuter gender. Similar 
are the forms like paricalah, kuravah, angah, vangah and 
kalingah. Paficalas are a class of ksatriyas and thus the word is 
in masculine plural. The country in which they live is also called 
Pancalas, and the word retains the gender and number of the 
original one. Kuravah etc., are also like this. Panini legitimises 
these forms making the rule, I.2.51.!! As per this rule, when a 
taddhita affix is elided by using the word lup, then the gender and 
number of the derivative word agree with those of the original one. 
Here the lup is according to IV. 2.81", lup replaces when 
designating an inhabited country. According to I. 2.51, this 
replacement does not affect either gender or number. 


In this connection, mention may be made of another rule, 
1.2.52. Thus, of adjectives the gender and number are the same 
as of the word formed by /up-elision of the taddhita and only in 
the case when they do not express jati, species. Examples - 
pancalah ramantya bahvannah bahukstraghrtah bahumalyaphalah, 
godau ramantyau. But if it is used as a jati, then this agreement 
will not be there. Examples— paficalah janapadah godau 
gramah. This is applicable to all the attributes. Thus we have 
pancalah janapado ramaniyo bahvannah etc. 


According to the vartika, khalatikadisu vacanam, khalatika 
etc., retain their number only as khalatikam vanani (forests not 


far away from the khalatika mountain) Here the lup is ordained 
by IV.2.82.^ 


III. The name of a jati or species always denotes one because 
itis a collective noun and naturally it takes singular number. Thus. 
Brahmanah pujyah means Brahmanas are to be worshippec 
though literally its meaning is ‘a Brahmana is to be worshipped'. 
In this case the plural is optionally employed by Panini in the 
aphorism, I. 2.58.5 So, the expression brahmanah pūjyāh is also 
correct. This rule is applicable to the concerned adjectives too. 
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Thus we have sampanno yavah or sampannah yavah (Full grown 
barley). 


Here is an exception when a class noun is qualified by a 
numeral adjective, as eko vrihih sampannah subhiksam karoti. 


IV. In the sense of ‘I speak’ the usual expression is ‘aham 
bravimi', and of “we two speak’, avam briivah’ In these senses, 
Panini ordains that the plural of the pronoun asmad (I) can be used 
optionally. Thus we have alam bravimi or vayam briimah (1 
speak); avam briivah or vayam briimah (We two speak). Panini's 
formula in regard to this is I. 2.59'® which means: the plural of the 
pronoun asmad ( I ) is used optionally, though the sense requires 
a singular or dual number. 

According to the varttika, savisesanasya pratisedhah, there 
is prohibition when the pronoun of the first person is qualified by 
an attribute as patur aham bravimi (I, patu, clever, am speaking). 


V. There are two pairs of stars, namely, phalgunt, and 
prosthapada. Their logical number is dual as pūrve phalgunyau 
and pürve prosthapade. But in the same sense there are usages in 
plural also like piirvah phalgunyah and purvah prosthapadah. To 
account this Panini composed the aphorism, 2.60" according to 
which the dual phalguni and prosthapada, when signifying 
asterisms, also connotes optionally plural. If phalguni and 
prosthapada are not names of stars, they take their proper number 
only, as phalgunyau münavike (two girls born under the asterism 
of phalguni. In this phrase, the word phalgunyau does not refer 
to the asterism directly. 

By two phormulae, I. 2.61 and 1.2.62" Panini legitimises the 
Vedic usages of punarvasu and visakha in singular number, as 
am and visakha naksatram both of which con- 


punarvasur naksatr : 
note a dual . Usages of these words in dual too occur in the Vedas. 
singular only optionally. 


Hence, these Panini sütras ordain the 


VI. The expressions like dvayam, dvitayam, trayam, tritayam, 


catustayam and pancatayam having the meaning of dual dus gie 
numbers take the forms of singular only. In order to make these 
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usages grammatically correct Panini formulates the aphorisms, 
V. 2.42 and V. 2.43'? according to which the affix tayap (taya) 
comes after a numeral in the sense of ‘that where of thé parts are 
so many’ and the affix ayac (aya) is optionally the substitute of 
tayap after the words dvi and tri. Dvau avayavau asya, dvayam 
or dvitayam, trayahlcatvarahlpafica avayavah asya, trayam or 
tritayam, catustayam and pancatayam. 


VII. Ubha is a pronoun which is used only in dual,” ubhaya 
also is a pronoun having the same meaning; but grammarians 
differ so far as its number is concerned. According to the varttika, 
ubhayo' nyatra, and Kaiyata, the word ubhaya does not take the 
dual number. ?! But Haradatta maintains that it does have the form 
in dual too. ? Panini's rule relating to this problem is V. 2.447 
which means : After the word ubha, ayac is always the substitute 
for tayap, having the acute accent on its first syllable. 


VIII. In connection with compound words also we have a lot 
of semantic problems. Paficagavam means ‘an aggregate of five 
cows’. Thus, though it has a sense of many, it is in singular number 
expressing the sense of unity. According to grammarians this 
compound falls in the samahara dvigu group. Panini's aphorism 
regarding this is IT. 4.1%, according to which the compound dvigu, 
ie. samahara dvigu, is singular in number. 


IX. Similar is the case with some of the samahara dvandva 
compound words. Panini has sutra, II. 4.2 5, which means a 
dvandya compound too is singular in number, when it is 
compounded of words denoting members of the animal body, 
members of a band of players singers of dancers, and component 
parts of an army. Example— panipadam (hands and feet), 
Sirogrivam (head and neck), mardangikapanavikam (a group of 
players on mrdanga and panava, two kinds of drums), 
rathikasvaroham (an army unit of charioteers and cavaliers.) 

X. According to Panini, II 4.3 % , a dvandva compound of 
words signifying persons belonging to the different Vedic schools 
takes singular number wnen the meaning is that of repetition. This 
aggregate is used with the aorist of the roots stha and in only, 
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according to the varttika, sthenor luniti vaktavyam. Thus we have 
udagat kathakalapam (transmitters of Katha and Kalapa branches 
of Vedic schools arose) and Pratyasthat kathakauthumam (Katha 
and Kauthuma established again.) When demonstration for the 
first time is meant, the expressions will be udaguh kathakalapah 
and Pratyasthuh kathakauthumah. If the verb is other than aorist 
the expression will not be in singular. Example- udayanti 
kathakalapah. 

As per Panini's rule, II. 4.4? a dvanda compound of words 
denoting Yajurveda sacrifices is singular, provided that they are 
never used in the neuter gender. Arkasvamedham (arka and 
üsvamedha sacrifices) is an example. In the case of non- 
Yajurveda sacrifices, singular will not be there. Example— 
isuvajrau (isu and vajra ceremonies). These are Samaveda 
sacrifices. If the sacrifices are of neuter gender, the compound 
does not take singular number. Example—rajasuyavajapeye 
(rajasitya and vajapeya sacrifices). Though darsa and paurnamasa 
are Yajurveda cerernonies, they are not Soma ceremonies. Since 
the word kratu is a technical term applying only to Soma 
sacrifices, this rule is not applicable to the compound of these 
two ceremonies. Thus we have the compound darsapiinamasau in 
dual only. 

By another rule, II. 4.5%, Panini ordains singular for a 
dvandva compound when the constituent members denote the 
names of persons derived from the subjects studied by them which 
are not remote from each other. Thus we have padakakramakam 
(an adept in padapatha and an adept in kramapatha of Vedic 


recitation). But, pitaputrau (father and son), because these are 


names not so derived, and yajnikavatyakar anau (a performer of 


Sacrifices and a grammarian), because these are experts in 
unrelated subjects. l 
XI. A dvandva compound, the components of which 
are signifying species (jati) of inanimate beings Los oes 
number according to Panini, II 4.62 Example— dhandasaskutt 


(fried rice and barley cake). But vifsiidrah (Vaisyas and Sudras); 
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since the component words are names of animate beings, 
rüparasau (colour and taste) and gamandakuficane (going and 
bending), since these are jati names of qualities and actions, not 
of substances. 


XII. A samahara dvandva compound of words of different 
genders, denoting names of rivers and countries but not towns, is 
in singular number according to Panini, II. 4.7.” Thus we have 
udhyasca iravati ca udhyeravati, ganga ca Sonasca gangasonam 
(River names), kuravasca kuruksetram ca kurukuruksetram 
(country names). But gangayamune and madrakekayah, because 
both the component words in these compounds are in same gender. 
Since there is the expression ‘not towns’ in the sūtra, we have 
jambavasalukinyau only—jambava is a city and salukint is a 
village. The prohibition applies to villages and towns (gra@ma) 
only; not to cities (nagara). Hence, mathurapataliputram (the 
cities of Mathura and Pataliputra). 

XIII. The usages like yukaliksam (louse and nit) are in vogue. 
This is according to Panini's rule, II. 4.8! which means that a 


samahara dvandva compound of words denoting small animals 
takes singular number. 


XIV. The expressions like ahinakulam (snake and mon- 
goose), govyaghram (cow and tiger) and kakoliikam (crow and 
owl) are famous. Eventhough the meaning of them is plural, they 
take only singular number. To legitimise these usages, Panini 
made the formula, II. 4.9% , according to which a dvandva 
compound of words signifying those animals of permanent enmity 
takes the form of singular number. Since the enmity of devas and 
asuras is not permanent, this rule does not apply to the compound, 
devasurch. —— 

XV. According to Panini's aphorism, II. 4.10? dvandva 
compound of words denoting those classes of Stidras who have 
not been expelled from the communion of higher classes is 
singular. Example—taksayaskaram (carpenter and blacksmith), 
But since candalas and mrtapas are expelled from the communion, 
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this rule does not apply to the compound of these two words. Thus 
we have the expression—candalamrtapah. 


XVI. The usage like gavdsvam (cows and horses) and 
gavavikam (goats and rams) are legitimised by Panini making the 
rule, II. 4.11. 

XVII. A dvandva compound of words being the names of (i) 
trees, (ii) wild animals, (iii) grass, (iv) corn, (v) condiment, 
(vi) domestic beasts and (vii) birds, and the compounds 
(i) asvabadava, (ii) pürvapara and (iii) adharottara are optionally 
singular, according to the Paninisütra, II. 4.1235 Thus we have 
plaksanyagrodham or --dhah (plaksa and nyagrodha trees). 
ruruprsatam or ...te (Ruru deer and spotted antelope), kusakasam 
or-- sah (kusa grass and kasa grass), vrihiyavam or-vah (rice and 
barley), dadhighrtam or-- te (curd and butter), gomahisam or-sah 
(cow and buffalo), sukabakam or --kah (parrot and crane birds), 
asvabadavam or --vah (horse and mare), piirvaparam or -- re (the 
first and the last) and adharottaram or -- re (the upper and the 
lower). 

XVIII. Panini in the sittra, II. 4.13. ordains that a dvandva 
compound of words of contrary significations, but not being the 
names of material substances, is optionally singular. Example— 
Sitosnam or --sne (cold and heat), sukhaduhkham or -khe (piena 
and pain) and jivitamaranam --ņe (life and death). In the case of 
the names of substances, this option is not applicable. Thus we 
have sitosne udake (cold and warm waters) etc. 

XIX. According to another Panini sitra, II. 4.16,” a ed 
compound denoting an approximate number of material o age = 
optionally take singular number. Example—upadasa, Ro aT 
or - dantosthah (nearly ten, i.e. nine or eleven, sets of tee 
lips). 

XX. In the case of the dvandva 
made another formula too, GRE d 
the dvandva compounds of the stars it 5 
compound is sivas in the dual. Tigya and punarvass 
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groups of stars. Tisyas ca punarvasit ca tisyapunarvasü. Athough 
the meaning of this is plural, the compound takes dual number 
only. If those words do not connote stars, this rule does not apply 
to the compound of them. Example—tisyapunarvasavo manavakah 
(Boys called tisya and punarvasu-s). 


It is hoped that the points discussed so far in the foregoing 
passages will present a general picture of semantic problems in 
Panini's grammar in regard to number. 

NOTES 


1, 2. Aaga (L4.22)Also I. 4.102, MAF- 
apaga aA: and I. 4.103, 3m: 


3. ASI sugar] (I. 4.21), Also vide I.4.102,103. 


4. Astadhyayi of Panini, Tr. S.M.Katre, Motilal Banarsidass, 
Delhi. P.82 


5. Us AAAH GNI: Haas pafa (Kumarasambhava, V1.63) 
6. HI YA HAMA MY eism (Manusmrti, 1.8) 
7. TAI smear (Meghadut, 75) 
8. MA Goan aig vafis: (Yajiavalkyasmrti, 1.5) 
9. MWA AH teats Acid: say (Bhartrharisatakatrayam Il. 5) 
10. KUO KUTA 
11. sif goasa | 
12. mya qmi 
13. TARO remi: | 
14, ofer | 
15. AAMC, TTA | 
16. AHA SARA | 
17. reposer sei 
18. Sale MARA HAA, asa 


19. KG HAJA wa; Wazi aa 
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20. sit di a fasta : (Bhagavadgīta, II. 19). vide 
Siddhantakaumudi : 3NA facafafsmea aaa: aa Wa Pret feared: 
(Vol. 1 pp.138-39) 

21. IAA saaa (Siddhantakaumudi, Vol I, P.139) 

Examples for singular— 

SAAMI TAMA: (Raghuvamsa, IX.9) 

suet fufgquranq: (VIII. 23) 

suet (sui kai saat TAI 

Examples for plural— 

IÀ (ait aera Saat TAN: KIA ATA TAIT) 
KAAT: | 


TEMA | WAC Madani’ (I. 1.38) sereqeeqmraeset 
tamda As A ai, aaa: WRT: Wey: 
WAHA: HA AA, Heatseal: aaa, are sft EA 
FRAR.. Va A TAA: TAI SHAH FAT... xem II Ii 
saaa: sft fas watt! (Vol I, p.139) This is the 
explanation of the observation in Siddhantakaumudi: ‘SINSA 
feaa mifa Haa: (Ibid, p.19) Also see Pradipa on Mahabhasya, 
p.354. 

22. Vide Siddhantakaumudt, p.139 : ‘aeii wx«w:'! In 
Padamanijari, Haradatta writes: LU PARAM feret erret 
afa qarta adie: | WA gaa HAM: |’ (Kasika with 
Nyasa and Padamaiijari, Tara Book Agency, Varanasi, 1986. 
VoLI. p.134) 

is argument is elaborated as follows: ‘Syeda IAA 
ruere wama "uum AI Tay! Wf GAT SALTER 
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Aaa dert ‘auger rera! sft UA WA ut Matsa aT 
vant aera sae wae dinde EURIG 
waa fierent: R stared TRA | 
(Siddhüntakaumudi with Bālamanoramā, Panktilekhana prakara, 
p.19) 

23. seed MALI 

24. fient 

25. Bars MANANTIAL 

26. AJM AA | 

27. RAGA rie! 

28. AATAS AIPE | 

29. SRRA! 

30. faneg ASEM SUA: | 

31. JKA: | 

32. 49; 9 feu: ma: | 

33. SRONA ATTA | 

34. Tea yd AI 

35. UU A STATS I ASTI TT I 

36. IS amaaa | 

37. fame wt 


38. Radea gare: frre frm 
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GRAMMATICAL NUMBER AND NUMERALS IN 
PANINI 


G. GANGADHARAN NAIR 


d ss worp ‘number’ is used here in two meanings (1) the 
grammatical number (vacana), viz. singular, dual and plural 
and (2) the notional device for counting, viz. eka (one), dvi (two), 
tri (three), catur. (four) etc. Grammarians have the necessity of 
dealing with the former as part of their discipline. The latter can 
be left to be learned from actual usages prevalent among the 
people (vyavahara). However, a grammarian, who teaches the 
words of a language by an artificial method of generating them 
with bases and affixes, has to justify their meanings in relation to 
their structure and usage. Hence Panini and his followers had to 
face some semantic problems in the case of numbers (numerals) 
as in the case of other types of words. As they accepted the validity 
of words on the basis of established usages! they had to address 
the problems to support the meanings of the numbers and their 


derivatives as in the usages. 


Grammatical Number 


Panini lays down two general rules about the use of 
grammatical numbers - (1) dvyekayor dvivacanaikavacane? and 
(2) bahusu bahuvacanam? Accordingly, singular number of a 
word is used if the word refers to a single object. Dual number 
added to a word indicates that there are two objects referred to by 
the word. The plural number indicates that there are many (more 
than two) objects. Thus vrksah = one tree, vrksau = two trees, 
vrksah = many trees. Now, let us see a few instances where 
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semantic problems occur and the solutions given by the Paninian 
school of grammar. 
1. Darah 

A wife is denoted by the word darah in Sanskrit. Though 
there are other words in singular number and feminine gender in 
Sanskrit for ‘wife’ this word which is in masculine gender and in 
the plural is often used to refer to a wife with respect. How is it 
that the plural indicates a single person as in ramasya darah sita? 
The explanation given by the grammarian is that the multiplicity 
of the limbs is superimposed on the woman and the plural number 
is used.‘ The idea really has a plural significance as every limb of 
a wite is considered a wife. Nagesabhatta in his Laghumanjusa 
further clarifies that a wife is endearingly called da@rah because the 
affection causes the husband to perceive her every limb as a wife. 
Here, in this explanation another problem arises: How does a 
person speak of another's wife as darah? Here it may be said that 
primarily the word originated as an endearing word of a husband 
about his wife. Later, in the secondary use of the word the context 
was expanded to refer to anybody's wife. In the etymology of the 
word also there is a problem. If it is derived from the root dr to 
break, darayanti-iti darah, then the word may mean a quarrelsome 
wife who breaks her husband. Here the grammarian offers another 
etymology by deriving the word from the root (a) dr to honour, 


driyante iti darah. It means that the word stands for a wife 
honoured by her husband. 


2. Vayam tu britmah 


This is a sentence which occurs many times in the 
Mahabhasya of Pataiijali. It means ‘we do say’ and is an 
authoritarian statement of a single man, Patafijali, wherein he 
refers to himself as vayam (we) instead of the singular aham (1). 
This statement is quoted here as a representative of such 
statements made by kings, preceptors, elders, etc., where the plural 
Is used to refer to oneself to assert the speaker's authority. Panini 
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prescribed a rule asmado dvayosca to uphold the validity of such 
usages. According to that rule the plural can be optionally used 
for the singular and dual forms of the word asmad. (aham is the 
nominative singular and vayam the nominative plural of asmad). 
It is not unusual that a person in high self-esteem considers himself 
as equal to many. 


3. Yityam guravah samagatah 


When a preceptor has come to the residence of a disciple, 
the disciple may address him yityam guravah samagatah (You, the 
preceptors, have come) instead of the singular (tvam guruh 
samügatah thou, the preceptor, hath come). In Sanskrit there is no 
objection to use the singular expression. But we hear such 
expressions in the plural number. Kasika introduces its own 
varttika to handle this semantic problem —yusmadi gurau. It 
means that if yusmad refers to one's preceptor, the plural number 
can be employed. Another usual explanation given by grammar- 
ians is that to express respect to any person, he/she may be referred 
to in the plural. e.g. a@caryah sankaracaryah. 


4. Sampannovrthih, sampannah vrthayah 


When one sees a good paddy field, one may say: sampanno 
vithih (the paddy plant has grown well) though there are 
thousands of paddy plants. The situation warrants a usage in the 
plural number. The explanation for the singular sampanno vrthih 
is that here the word vrihi denotes a class (jati) of the plants and 
not the plants only. Since the class is one, singular use is proper. 
In other languages also there are such usages. e.g. Man is a social 
animal (English). The plural expression sampannah vrihayah is 
also in popular use. Since the class is intended, this plural usage 
needs explanation. Here Panini gives the rule: jatyakhyayam 
ekasmin bahuvacanamanyatarasyam. According to this rule, if a 
class is denoted by a word the plural can be used optionally to 
express the one. Another explanation is that a word indicates both 
individual (vyakti) and class (jati). If the speaker intends to express 
the class by a word he employs that word in singular. If he intends 
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to convey the idea of the individuals, he employs the word in any 
of the three numbers depending on the count. If he wants to express 
the idea of many individuals, he pronounces the plural. Thus 
taking the individual plants in the paddy field, one can correctly 
say sampannah vrihayah (the paddy plants have grown well). 


5. Vedah pramanam 


There is the convention in Sanskrit that the qualified and the 
qualifying words should be in the same number. Here, Vedah, the 
qualified noun, is in the plural number and the adjective 
pramanam is in the singular. So, there is a doubt about its meaning. 
Here it is stated that if the speaker intends to express a number 
in the adjective different from the number of the qualified noun, 
then there may be a difference in numbers of the two? Thus the 
speaker conveys the idea that all the Vedas together are one 
authority. If they are severally authority, then the adjective will 
be pramanani. Similar is the statement (sakti, nipunata, abhydsa) 
iti trayah samudita hetuh (the three together form the cause). 


6. Pancalah (janapadah) 


The country (janapadah) where Paricalas are settled is called 
pancalah. Yt is in the plural. How is it that the word in plural 
indicates a single country. According to Panini, a taddhita suffix 
prescribed by the rule tasya nivasalt is elided by the rule janapade 
lup? The rule lupi yuktavad vyaktivacane™ instructs that when a 
suffix is elided by the term lup, the derived word will have the 
same number and gender as the base. Thus the members of a 
warrior class and the country inhabited by them are both called 
paficalah (pancalanam nivaso janapadah pancalah). Then Panini 
makes a review of what he has taught and states that there is no 
need of prescribing a mle like lupi yuktavad... 
established usages as authority in such c 
samjnapramanatyat.!) He further states that there is no need of 
prescribing even lup (the special kind of elision) to derive the 
word, for people understand the name of the country the same as 


., for people take 
ases. (tadasisyam 
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that of the warriors inhabiting it without being aware of the 
derivation. '? 


7. Pürvah phalgunyah, purvah prosthapadah 


These are two examples where two objects are indicated by 
the plural number. Pizrvaphalgunis are two stars and there is the 
dual number in the usage pürve phalgunyau. Since the alternative 
usage with the plural, pitrvah phalgunyah is also found, the 
semantic value two of the plural suffix morpheme requires the 
grammarian's stamp approving the popular usage. Similar is the 
case with the usage purvah prosthapadah. Panini authenticates the 
optional plural by his rule phalguniprosthapadanamca naksatre.? 


8. Uditau tisyapunarvasi 

Tisya is one star. Punarvasus are two stars. When the two 
words are compounded in dvandva, the word should get a plural 
suffix to show that there are three stars. However, the compound 
word is in the dual number. To solve this problem, the grammarian 
accepts the compound in the common speech by promulgating the 
rule tisyapunarvasvor naksatradvandve bahuvacanasya 


dvivacanam nityam" . 


9. Drstva tatra kapi ramalaksmanau hrsitau vane 


In the dual number the determination of the semantic value 
of the suffix morpheme is often impossible without the knowledge 
of context or some indicative word. In the above example kapi and 


rümalaksmanau are two words in dual number. As the nominative 


case and accusative case have the same morpheme in the dual 


number, we are unable to decide whether the word kapi is in the 
nominative or in the accusative case. Similar is the case with 
ramalaksmanau. The sentence can mean either ‘the two monkeys, 
seeing Rama and Laksmana there in the forest, became happy’ or 
‘Rama and Laksmana, seeing the two monkeys there in the forest, 
became happy’. Grammarians attach much importance to the 
context in the matter of verbal knowledge. In modern Semantics 
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also, it is accepted that the reference of a word depends on the 
circumstance in which it is used. 


10. Balabhyam pacayatyannam 


Since the instrumental, dative and ablative cases have the 
same morpheme in the dual number, sometimes it is difficult to 
find out the exact meaning. The above sentence is a case where 
we are unable to determine the semantic value of the dual suffix 
without the help of an understanding of the context. It may mean 
either ‘(he) gets the food cooked by the two boys’ or ‘(he) makes 
somebody cook for the two boys’. Here the confusion is whether 
balabhyam is instrumental or dative. 


11. Vane gata vanaraste dvidhasangham vidhaya ca 


This is another example where the knowledge of context 
alone will help in solving the semantic problem. The form vane 
creates a doubt in our mind- is it the accusative dual of vana or 
the locative singular. If it is the former, the sentence means: ‘And 
having formed two groups, those monkeys went to two forests'. 
Otherwise it means: *And having formed two groups, those 
monkeys travelled in the forest’. 


12. Godau (gramah) 


There are two lakes Godas, called godau in dual number in 
Sanskrit. A hamlet which is situated not far from these lakes is also 
known as godau. Here the dual form expresses a singular object. 
Panini authenticates this form by dropping the suffix prescribed 


by the rule adürabhavasca.5 This is a case similar to that of 
pancalah. 


Numerals 


Semantic thoughts in the line of the Paninian grammar on the 
counting numbers can be seen in the "Samkhya Samuddesa’ of 
Vakyapadiya. The grammarian philosopher, Bhartrhari, has raised 
the thoughts to philosophical heights by citing and subjecting to 
critical examination the opinions of scholars in different schools 
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of thoughts. He states that every object has number and 
distinctions of unity and diversity are based on number.'S The first 
number (ekatva) is the source of the second number, etc. Without 
it, the other numbers cannot come into existences.” Numerals 
upto dasa (to be precise, including numbers ending in dasa like 
ekadasa) express number only." From vimsati onwards the 
number is a collection of counts relating to the things counted and 
indicates the difference of one collection from another collection. 
The word ekavimsati, though seems a compound of eka and 
vimsati, is not actually of two parts. It also denotes one collection 
of twenty-one counted things. Since numbers from vimsati 
onwards are a collection each, singular number is used with each 
such number. If similar collections occur more than one, dual and 
plural numbers maybe used depending on the duality or plurality 
of the collections. Thus vimsati is two collections having twenty 
counted members each, and vimsatayah, more than two such 


collections. 
Morpho-semantic ideas about numbers entering into 
compounds are taught in the 'Vrtti Samuddesa’ of Vakyapadiya. 


Semantic change of numbers 


Though vimsati, trimsat, etc., are stated to be collections, 
they are also used as co-referential (samanadhikarana) with 
counted things. However, the grammatical number of these words 
is singular. e.g. vimsatih gavah. Here the identification of the 
number with the counted objects in spite of the difference in 
grammatical number is accounted for by the grammarians by 
stating that is due to the characteristics of the word 


(sabdasvabhavyat). | 

Panini himself gives the meanings of some derivatives Sins 
numbers. e.g. samkhyaya vidharthe dha,” adhikaranavicate ca, 
ekaddho dhyamufanyatarasyam,* ekadakiniccasahaye,~ tasya 
pürane dat.» | 
Dvitrya and trtīya are ordinal numbers formed from Am 
tri by the suffix flya. These words mean second and 
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respectively. However, these words are used in the sense of one 
of two parts and one third respectively. Panini derives the word 
with no change of form but with accentual variation by the rule 
püranad bhage ttyadan.” Dvittyabhiksa is not the second alms, but 
` one half ('/,) of the alms.” 

The ordinal numbers paricama (fifth), saptama (seventh), 
etc., are also used in the sense of one fifth, one seventh etc. Panini 
establishes their validity by his rule pragekadasabhyo cchandasi. 
The ordinal numbers sastha and astama are similarly used in the 
sense of one sixth and one eighth. Along with these there are the 
alternative forms sastha and astama. For them Panini gives the - 
rule sasthastamabhyam na ca.” 

Ardha is a number meaning one of two equal divisions, i.e., 
half, if it is in the napuamsaka linga. Ardhapippali is a compound 
meaning. exact half of (a certain quantity of) long pepper. 
Pippalyardha means ‘a part of a quantity of long pepper’ (not 
exactly half). The semantic difference is clearly pointed out by the 
sūtra, ardham napumsakam.* 

From what has already been described, it is clear that Panini 


and his followers paid much attention to the semantic problems 
of numbers. 


REFERENCES 
(P. = Astadhyayi of Panini, Va. = Vakyapadiya) 


1. Vide fas Aaa Musi Tu virer wera 
AM fana i Varttika | and Mahabhasya thereon. 


. P.I. iv. 22 

. P.I. iv. 21 

. Vide Balamanorama on P.I. iv. 21 
. P. I. ii. 59 

. Kasika on P. I. ii. 59 

. Vide Vyutpattivada beginning. 

. P. IV. ii. 69 
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A SEMANTIC PERSPECTIVE ON PRIMARY 
SUFFIXES 


MEENAMBAL NARAYANAN 


per DIVIDE suffixes into stem-forming suffixes and word- 
forming (inflexional) suffixes. Stem-forming suffixes are 
again subdivided into primary and secondary suffixes. The 
primary suffixes are those that are employed in deriving word- 
stems of primary nouns from verbal roots. They are so called 
because they are helpful in deriving primary nouns or word-stems. 
The primary suffixes are designated as krt by Panini. (Vide 
Astadhyayi— rule 3-1-93 - krdatin) Panini's rule krt taddhita 
samasasca (1-2-46) designates the word-stems of primary nouns 
as pratipadika from which by adding inflexional suffixes, fully 
furnished words are obtained. Panini has dwelt at length on 
primary suffixes in chapter III of his work Astadhyayi. 


Significance of the term krt 


The term krt is quite significant and self-explanatory. The 
term is employed to denote the suffixes which are directly added 
to roots so as to build up the primary derivatives. Because such 
a suffix does the chief function of giving a distinctive ‘shape of 
noun to a root, it is called primary suffix karoti iti krt. Hence it 
can be said that these suffixes are called krt since they make up 
the primary stems. ' 


Semantic purport of primary suffixes 


Primary suffixes denote the six karakas of the action (kriya) 
denoted by the root to which they are suffixed. They can also 
denote, or, to be more specific, reflect the action denoted by the 
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root to which they are added. The semantic purport of primary 
suffixes can, therefore, be summed up as: 
1. bhava or action 
. karty or substratum of action 
. karman or substratum of fruition 
. karana or instrument of action 
. Samprasarana or addressee of action 
. apādāna or point of separation 
. adhikarana or substratum of action via kartr or karman 


The relevant rules of Panini are bhave (3-3-18), akartari ca 
karakae samjnayam (3-3-19) and kartari krt (3-4-67). 


TAU BW ND 


Bhava and the semantic painting given by 
the primary suffix 


Bhava means dhatvartha or the denotation of the root. It is 
kriya or action itself. The primary suffix denotes bhava when 
joined to a root. Here no one need doubt the propriety of adding 
a primary suffix to a root to denote bhava. The semantic 
significance of the action when conveyed by the suffix is note- 
worthy. It is quite clearly expressed in the verse : 

sadhyatvena kriya tatra dhaturüpanibandhana 
siddhabhavastu yastasyah sa ghanadi nibandhanah 

(Bhüsana of Bhattoji Diksita, verse16) 

The semantic function of the primary suffix is to delineate 
the action (already denoted by the root) in such a way so that it 
can be characterised as dravya. The action of killing denoted by 
the root han, when reflected by the primary suffix becomes liable 
to be qualified by gender; for example by masculine gender - 
expressed by the word vadhali;. by feminine gender as expresse 


by the word bhrahma hatya and by neuter gender as expressed by 


the word hananam. That is why the ganman o 
krdabhihito bhavo dravyavat prakasate. The action, 


flected by the primary suffix, gets the characteristic feature of 
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gender which is totally absent in it when denoted by the roots as 
in words like hanti. The moon which cannot be held in our hand 
can be stated to be so when reflected in the water contained in 
the vessel held in our hands. Likewise an action which can 
never be qualified by gender is made to appear as dravya liable 
to be qualified by gender. Hence Bhattoji says in. his 
Siddhantakaumudt— siddhavasthapanne bhave vacye dhatoh ghari 
syat. Thus it comes out that the action denoted by the root is 
asattvabhiita while the same when reflected by the primary suffix 
is sattvabhüta. 


Primary suffixes denote an action which is to take place in 
future. In instances like yagaya yati, krsnam darsako yati and 
bhoktumyati the primary suffix ghari, nvul and tumun denote the 
action in future when there is another action meant for it. (Panini's 
rule tumunnvulau kriyayam kriyarthayam 3-3-10). So also the 
primary suffix ktvà can denote an action done earlier to another 
action when both the actions are done by the same kartr 
(samanakartrkayoh piirvakale 3-4-21). To be short, the bhava 
denoted by the primary suffix gets different shades of meaning. 


Kartr or the substratum of action 


According to Panini, a primary suffix as a rule, denotes kartr, 
the substratum of action denoted by the root to which it is added. 
Instances are too many to need any citation. Yet pacaka is cited 
as an example. It means one who does the act of cooling i.e. 
pükavyaparakartr. Primary suffixes can express different shades 
of meaning while denoting the statutory sense of kartr. Citation 
of some instances will suffice to prove this, In the word nartakah 
the primary suffix svun denotes the doer (kartr) who is adept in 
it. Hence nartaka is an expert dancer. (vide Panini's rule silpini 
svun 3-1-145). In the word tundaparimrjah, lazy fellow touching 
ones own belly is denoted by the primary suffix, while in 
tundaparimarjah the primary suffix denotes the one who merely 
does the action touching the belly. The expression yasaskari 
denotes the one who is the cause of fame. Hence we can say 
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yasaskari vidya since learning is the cause of fame. (Panini's rule 
3-2-20) The expression vacamyamah means one who refrains 
from speech for the observance of vow while one who controls 
speech out of weekness or something else, is called vagyamah 
(vide rule 3-2-40). Sometimes a primary suffix denotes one is the 
kartr of an action done in past. Hence somayaji means one who 
had done somayüga (somena istavan somayajt (rule 3-2-85). 


Karman the substratum of fruition 


The primary suffixes denotes the object of fruition produced 
by the action denoted by the root to which it is added. The 
expression hatah denotes the object of killing ile hananakarma. 
Here also the primary suffixes can denote the varieties of meaning 
like arham Sakyam etc. 


Karana the instrument of action 


The primary suffix denotes the instrument of action in 
expressions like vahyam. It means the vehicle by which one is 
carried away. (vahanti anena iti vahyam sakatam- rule 3-1-102). 
So also prasah means the weapon by which ememies are struck 
(prasyante ksipyante Satravah anena iti) snaniyam ciirnam (snanti 
anena iti). 


Sampradana or addressee of action 


The primary suffix can denote that, meant for whom, on 
which, and action is done. daniyali means a person to whom some 
thing is given. Hence dàniya means danasya sampradanam. 
Dasah means one for whom something is offered goghnah denotes 
the guest for whom the animal is slaughtered (rule 3-4-73). 


Apadana of point of separation 


The word bhimah denotes the source of fear bibhyati asmad 
iti bhimah. The place from which something falls or flows, can 
be called prapatanah and praskandanah. Here the primary suffix 
denotes apadana or the point of separation. 
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Adhikarana 


Adhikarana is denoted by the primary suffix. Hence rangah 
means the place where everyone is pleased (rajyati asmin rangah). 
jaladhih means the substratum where water is accumulated. 

Thus is can be seen that by virtue of the primary suffixes it 
is possible to express varieties of meaning by word-stems 
developed from one and the same root denoting and action. 
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A SEMANTIC PERSPECTIVE ON SECONDARY 
SUFFIXES 


V. VENKATARAJA SARMA 


E SCIENCE of grammar is called sabdanusasana or the 
instruction of correct words. The correctness of a word is 
decided by its continuous use by cultured people. The grammarian 
tries to instruct the correct words. 

It is not possible to collect all the correct words and recite 
them to the students. So the grammarian has to make some rules 
by which the entire lot of correct words can be imparted. For this 
the method of analysis and synthesis is adopted. First, all the words | 
are divided into indivisible significant units called dhatu and 
pratyaya. Pratyaya is divided into several groups such as sup, tin, 
krt, taddhita etc. The krt and taddhita are used to build the nominal 
bases. The krt is called primary suffix because it is directly added 
to the root. They convey meanings of karakas such as karta, 
karman, karana, sampradana, apadana, adhikarana and also the 
bhava or action. 

This can be illustrated by the suffix ‘ing’ which conveys the 
meaning of different karakas. 


Word Karaka Meaning : 

Dancing girl kartr a girl who performs dance. 
Varms’s painting karman a picture painted by him. 
Drinking water karman water to be drunk. 

Cutting machine karana instrument used to cut. 


Walking stick karana stick to walk with. 
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Starting place apadana place from which something starts. 
Reading room adhikarana room in which people read. 


Dining table adhikarana table on which people dine. 
His coming bhava action of arrival and departure. 
and going 


Examples in Sanskrit 

cintaka cint = to think+ aka (nvul) = kartr - thinker. 

bhukta bhuj = to eat + (kta) = karman - eaten. 

lekhant likh = to write + ana (lyut) = karana - instrument of 
writing. 

dantya dà = to give + antya (antyar) = sampradana - to whom 
something is given. 


bhima bhi = to fear + ma = apādāna - one from which others 
fear. 


sadana sas = to sit + ana (lyut) = adhikarana - seat or house. 

svapa svap = to sleep + a (ghafi) = bhava - sleep. 
___ There are several suffixes to convey a single sense of karaka 
and sometimes a single suffix conveys meaning of several 
karakas. In pacah, paktā and pacaka all the suffixes convey the 
meaning of kartr. In gata, gantavya, gamya and gamaniya all the 
suffixes convey the meaning of karman. In jara, bhukta, asita and 
hasita the suffix ta conveys kartr, karman, adhikarana and bhava 
respectively. 

Taddhita or secondary suffix is normally added to words to 
convey the meaning of another word. It is added to all kinds of 
words; to nominal stems as in yavaka and devata, to the inflected 
nouns as in purvahnetare, pirvahnetame, apsavyah and 
amusyayanal, to indeclinables as in uccaistaram, uccaistamam, 


nataram, nitaram and sutarüm, to verbs like pacatitaram, 
pacatitamam and pacatikalpam. 


The taddhita suffixes play an important part in Panini's 
grammar. His Asfadhyayi consists of about 4000 sittras in its eight 
chapters. Almost two chapters- the fourth and the fifth are devoted 
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to taddhita and they have about eleven hundred sutras in this 
section. 

The taddhita eludes any accurate definition. For, some of 
them have an independent meaning, some modify the meaning of 
the word to which they are added like balaka and vrksaka (a 
naughty boy and.a small tree). Some have no meaning at all which 
are called atyantasvarthikas (yava eva yavakah, prajna eva 
prajnah, namaiva namadheyam). Some feminine suffixes like 
spha and ti are designated as taddhita but they have no meaning 
at all. Samasanta suffixes which are added to the compound words 
also have no meaning. However sometimes they help the 
identification of the compounds. As in avyayibhave 
Saratprabhrtibhyah, tatpurusasyanguleh sankhyavyayadeh, navo 
dvigoh, bahuvrihau sakthyaksnoh svangat sac and 
dvandvaccudasahantat samahare. 


Generally taddhitas can be defined as suffixes added to a 
word in the meaning of another word. Mostly they are added to 
noun forms. They are broadly divided into two— sarthakas and 
svarthikas. When the meaning of the suffix is prominent itis called 
sarthaka as in aupagava which means son of upagu. Here the 
meaning of the suffix is prominent and the meaning of the upagu 
is subordinate to it. Svarthikas are divided into two as svarthika 
and atyantasvarthika. The ka in balaka and vrksaka are svarthikas. 
Here the words to which the suffix is added does not lose its 
prominence. The meaning of the suffix becomes subordinate and 
modifies the meaning of its prakrti. In atyantasvathika like yavaka 
and prajna, there is no special meaning. Sometimes a taddhita 
suffix is compulsorily added to a krdanta as in samravinam and 
sankütinam. Here the taddhita suffix an is added to the krdanta 
words samravin and sanküitin without an additional meaning. Here 
the primary suffix inun is added (abhividhau bhava inun) to the 
roots ru-sabde and kiita-dahe, by which we get ravin and kitin. 
With the preposition sam they become samravin and sankitin. But 
they are not used independently. So a taddhita suffix an is added 
(aninurah) to them, by which the first syllable of the word gets 
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vrddhi. This cannot be obtained by using a single primary suffix, 
because there is no provision for the vrddhi in primary suffix. 
Similar is the case in vyavakrost and vyavahasi. Here vyavakrosa 
and vyavahdsa are obtained by adding the primary suffix nac 
(karmavyatihare nac striyam). Then taddhita añ (nacah striyam 
aft) is added without any additional meaning. But it serves three 
purposes. The añ causes adhivrddhi (taddhitesvacamadeh), the 
udatta accent to the first syllable (/inityadirnityam) and feminine 
suffix nip (tiddanan....). 

The division of taddhita section is very complicated. It 
requires a computer mind. However the commentators have 
divided it into apatyadhikara, raktadyartha, caturarthika, Saisika, 
pragdivyatiya, pragvahatiya, pragghitiya chayadvidhi, arhiya, 
thanadhikara, bhavakarmartha, nansnanadhikara, parcamika, 
matvarthtya, pragdistya, pragiviya, svarthika and samasanta. 

Here only the apatyadhikara, caturarthika, bhavakarmartha, 
matvarthiya and svarthika are based on the meaning. Others are 
based on some particular suffixes under a main head. For example 
the jurisdiction of pragdivyato' n (4.1.83) extends upto the end of 
the third pada in the fourth chapter. But there is a large number 
of other suffixes in that section. Sometimes different anubandhas 
are added to the same suffix which make it seem different suffixes. 
For example the suffix tha gets ten different forms with different 
anubandhas. 


1. thak dadhnasthak 4.2.18 dadhiki seasoned with curd 
2. than kalatthan 4.3.11 samvatsariki happening once a year 
3. than naudvyacasthan 4.4.07 ghatika swimmer with a pot 
4. thac vufichankatha..4.2.80 kumudika having lily flower 

5. sthan kusidadasaikz.. 4.4.31 kusidiki a lender 

6. sthac kusidadasaika... 4.4.31 dasaikadasiki one taking 10 per- 


2 cent intrest 
Testhap. pravrsah sthap 4.3.26 pravrsik bom in rainy season 


8. sthal akarsatsthal 4.4.09 akarsikt Living with touch stone 
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9. nitha kasyadibhyah..4.2.11 kasika composed in kast 
10. tithan kamsattithan 5.1.25 kamsikt purchased with kamsa 


measure 


The purpose of the anubandhas is given below: 


NAUWPRYDN e 


8. 
9. 
10. 


thak Gdivrddhih' | antodattatvan? striyam nip? 
. than — do* adyaudattatvan? do? 
. [han do? striyam tap® 
thac antodattatvam' do$ 
sthan adyudattatvam? striyam nis 
sthac antodattatvam! do? 
. sthap anudattatvan? do® 
sthal pratyayaipiirvamudattam" do" 
Aitha | adivrddhilt adyudattatvan? striyam tap® 
tithan adyudattatvam? striyam nip 


'The relevant sutras are given below: 


1. 
2. 
3. 


kiti ca 7.2.76. kit brings adivrddhi to the stem. 

kitah 6.1.165. kit taddhita makes the word antodatta. 
tiddhanaii.., 4.1.005. Word ending tit, thak or than gets the 
feminine suffix ñīp. 

taddhitesvacamadeh 7.2.75. nit or nit taddhit brings adivrddhi 
to the stem. 

finityadirnityam 6.1.197. ñit or nit suffix makes the word 
adyudatta. 


. ajadyatastap 4.1.4. Feminine suffix tap is added to words 


ending in a. 

citah 6.1.163. cidanta word will be antodatta. 
sidgaurabhyasca 4.1.41. Feminine suffix ńīş is added to 
sidanta word. 


. anudattau suppitau 3.1.4. Suffixes sup and pit are anudattas. 
10. 


liti 6.1.1.90. Syllable preceding a lit suffix will be udatta. 
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The bare suffix in all these varieties is tha which is also 
replaced by ika or ka. (thasyekah, isusuktantat kah). One may 
doubt why tha is replaced by ika and ika is not directly mentioned. 
But the fact is that for the sake of brevity Panini supposes a 
hypothetical monosyllabic suffix in the place of multisyllabic one 
and then replaces the former by the latter. Thus for ana and aka 
he supposes yu and vu and in the place of ayana, eya, ina, iya and 
iya, supposes pha, dha, kha, cha and gha respectively. (yuvor 
anakau, ayaneyiniyiyah pha-dha-kha-cha- gham pratyayadinam). 
In the case of multisyllabic suffixes which occur only once, they 
are used in the orginal form. 


In the taddhita rules there will be normally two parts like 
tasya-apatyam and tatra-jatah. Here the first pronoun stands 
for some noun. The second conveys a meaning. Substituting 
the pronoun with suitable noun we get syntactically 
connected phrases upagoh apatyam and srughne jatah. The 
sutra— samarthanam prathamad va rules that between the two 
syntactically connected words a suffix may be added to the 
first in the meaning of the second. The suffix is known from the 
context or by specific mention in that sūtra. The suffix an is added 
to upagoh and we get the form aupagava meaning the son of 


upagu. Likewise in the second we get sraughna meaning born in 
srughna. 


A question arises here as to whether the taddhita suffix is 
added to the inflected word upagoh or to the nominal stem upagu. 
It is resolved that the suffix is added to inflected word. But case 
ending suffix is dropped according the sitra— supo 
dhatupratipadikayoh. Further the prohibition of the elusion of the 
sup suffix in pürvahnetare, apsavyah and apsumantau indicates 
that the taddhita is added to the inflected words. However the 
atyantasvarthika suffixes are added to the nominal stem. 


In some rules the first element is specified as in sásya devata. 
Here the first word should be the name of a deity. The second 
element asya stands for any havis, mantra or hymn belonging to 
that deity. Thus we get aindra and agneya from indra and agni. 
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In some rules the second element is specified as in drstam sama. 
Here the taddhita is added to the name of a sage to mean thesaman 
seen (composed) by him. In case of svarthika taddhitas there will 
be no group of syntactically connected words, as in aninunah 
(samravinam) aveh kah (avikah). In some rules the meaning of 
taddhita is conveyed using the word in locative as inadhikrtya krte 
granthe (4.3.87) and upajñāte (4.1.15). The first member of the 
syntactically connected group is found in all cases representing all 
karakas. 


Vibhakti Sūtra Meaning Example 
1. Prathama tad asya panyam 4.4.51 apüpikah 
tad asya parimanam 5.1.57 prasthikah vrthih 
2. Dvitiya tad adhite tad veda 4.2.59 karman vaiyakaranah 
tad arhati 5.1.63 karman dandyah corah 
3. Trttya tena krtam 5.1.37 karana Satyam vastram 
tena proktam 4.3.101 kartr — pünintyam vyakaranam 
4. Caturtht tasmai hitam 5.1.5 tadarthyam caksusyam anjanam 
tadartham vikrteh 5.1.12 tadarthyam prasadiyah istakah 
S. Paticamt tata agatah 4.3.74 apadana _—mathurah purusah 
(tatah) prabhavati 4.3.83 apadána haimavati ganga 
6. Sasthi  tasyedam 4.3.120 sambandhah vaisnavam cakram 
tasya vikarah 4.3.134 sambandhah khadirah yupah 
7. Saptami tatra jatah 4.3.25 adhikarana rastriyah 
tatra niyuktah 4.4.69 adhikarana dauvarikah 


The second member of the group also represents several karakas. 
In tatra bhavah and tata agatah it is kartr. In tena raktam ragat 
and tena nirvrttam it is karman. In tasya vyakhyanah and 
raksoyatiünam hanani it is karana in sasmin paurnamasiti and 
tadasyam praharanam it is adhikarana. If the second member is 
a finite verb that also denotes kartr. Hence tad adhite tad veda 
means tad adhiyanah and tad yidvan, i.e. the learner or knower 
of a subject. 
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Panini begins taddhita section with suffixes conveying the 
meaning of apatya. Apatya normally means immediate progeny, 
i.e. son or daughter. A grandfather will refer to his grandson his 
son's apatya and not as his own. But in grammar that term is used 
in a wider sense meaning any descendent of a patriarch. From the 
grandson of the third generation the descendent is also called gotra 
and from the great grandson or the fourth generation he is called 
yuvan or junior, provided that a senior person in the lineage is 
alive. Different suffixes are added to different personages known 
in the ancient India. 


A suffix ruled without any restriction can be used to denote 
any of the descendents. But a suffix ruled in the sense of gotra 
or yuvan can be used to denote them only. For example thean ruled 
by tasyaptyam and if can be used to denote all the descendents. 
But the gotre kunjadibhyah cphan and gargadibhyo yan can be 
used only to denote gotra descendent. So gargya and vatsya mean 
the gotra descendent of garga and vatsa. To denote the immediate 
progeny i/i is added giving the forms gargi and vatsi. The suffix 
to denote the junior descendent is added to the form which denotes 
a gotra descendent. Thus by adding the suffix phak (yanifiosca 
4.1.101) to gargya and vatsya we get gargyayana and vatsyayana 
meaning son of gargya and vatsya. If there is no separate gotra 
suffix, a single common suffix is used to denote both the direct 
progeny and the gotra. So aupagava may mean either son or 
grandson of upagu. So also daksi may be son or grandson of daksa. 
By adding yuvan suffixes the forms aupagavi (iri) and daksayana 
(phak) may be obtained to denote their sons. Re 


The following table will make the meaning of the three kinds 
of suffixes more clear. 


Patriarch Son Grandson Great grandson 
garga gargi! gargya? gargyayana? 
kunja kaunji! kaunjayanya! kauñjāyani! 
harita hariti! harita? haritayana® 
nada nadi! nadayana’ nadayani! 
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upagu aupagava® — aupagava? aupagavi! 
daksa dàksi! daksi! daksayana? 
dhatr dhatra? dhatra® dhatrayani? 
pani panina? panina? panini! 
Sutra Suffix Meaning 
1. ata iñ 4.1.95 in descendent 
2. gargadibhyo yan 4.1.105 yan gotra 
3. yanifiosca 4.1.101 phak yuvan 
4. gotre kunjadi.. 4.1.98 cphan gotra 
5. anrsyanantarye... 4.1.104 an gotra 
6. haritadibhyorah 4.1.100 phak yuvan 
7. nadadibhyah phak 4.1.99 phak gotra 
8. tasyapatyam 4.1.92 an descendent 
9. ano dvyacah 4.1.156 phi yuvan 


Now one may have a doubt as to how the word Panini can 
be used now because it means a junior when his father is alive: 
neither he nor his father is alive. Reply to this is that there is a 
provision to treat a gotra descendent as yuvan to show respect of 
him. So the author or Astadhyayt is respectfully referred to as 
Panini. 

Even though the families are known on the paternal head of 
the family, many a hero is known after his mothers name. 
Example: 1. afjaneya 2. küdraveya 3. kaunteya 4. gangeya 
5. partha 6. yamuna 7. raivatika 8. raukmineya 9. rauhineya 
10. vainateya 11. sauparneya 12. saubhadra 13. saumitri. 


Some important apatya suffixes are given below: 


nya aditya son of aditi 
in dasarathi son of dasaratha 
dhak ^ datteya son of dattà 
cha svasriya son of sister 
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yat rajanya son of king 

kha kulina son of good family man 
vyat bhrütrvya son of brother 

thak raivatika son of revati 

phin taikayani son of tika 


In the case of words which dénote as country as well as a 
ksatriya such as paficala and magadha the apatya suffix is also 
used to mean the king of that country. So paricala may mean son 
of paricala or the king of pancala. 

It may be noted that sometimes a single suffix conveys 
several meanings and sometimes several suffixes are used to 
denote a single meaning. The suffix an is used to convey more than 


seventy meanings and some forty suffixes are used to convey the 
meaning of the possession. 


Some of the taddhita suffixes from other section are given 
below: 


Suffix is added to dyes to mean the cloth dyed with it. Thus 
we get kasaya and laksika by adding an and thak to kas@ya and 
laksa to mean the cloth dyed by ochre and lac. (tenaraktam ragat) 

The names of stars (constellation) are used to denote the day 
on which the moon appears against those stars. However 
grammarians add a suffix to denote that day and then drop it. Thus 
adya pusyah and adya rohini mean that the moon is against those 
stars on those days. These names of star are used to denote the full 
moon days such as caitri, vaisakhi, asadhi, sravani etc. Adding 
another suffix to those words we get caitra, vaisakha, dsadha, 
Sravana etc., denoting the months in which those full moon days 
occur. (naksatrena yuktah kalah sasmin paurnamasiti.) 


The chariots are named after the material by which their 
upper part is covered. Thus vastrah, pandukambali and vaiyaghrah 


mean the chariots covered with cloth, carpet and tiger-ski 
(parivrto rathah) arpet and tiger-skin. 
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Food is known by the medium in which itis cooked. This 
dadhika and payasa mean curd rice and milk porridge. (samskrtam 
bhaksah) 

A devotee sleeping on floor for the sake of a vow is called 
sthandila. (sthandilacchayitari vrate) 

The offering to the deity is known by the name of the deity 
adding a suffix to it. Aindra and agneya are offerings to agni and 
indra. These may mean also the hymns praising those deities. 
(sasya devata). 

The suffix tal is normally used to denote bhava or 
characteristics. But grāmatā janata and bandhuta mean groups of 
villages, peoples and relatives. (grama-jana-bandhubhyastal). 


Battle is known by the aim for which it is fought or by 
warriors who fought it. So saubhadra is one fought for subhadra 
and bharata is one fought by bharatas (sargrame prayojana- 
yoddhrbhyah) 

Several suffixes are added to the name of the text or subject 
by which its learner or knower is meant. Thus vaiyakarana 
naiyayika, and mimamsaka are obtained by adding an, thak and 
vun to mean those who learn or know vya@karana, nyaya and 
mimamsa respectively. Commentators define that learning means 
the study of the text and knowing means the understanding of the 
meaning. But it is proper to say that learning is understanding and 
knowing is keeping in memory what is understood. 


A work is known by its author or by its subject matter of the 
one who taught it. Composing of a work is known as krta and 
composing and teaching it is known as prokta. In case of hymns 
they are referred to as seen or drsfa by the sage and not as 
composed, So vdsistham sama and vamedvyam sama mean the 
Süman seen by them. Sakuntalam is named after the heroine 
Sakuntala and Kiratarjuntya is based on the characters Kirata and 
Arjuna, Sometimes the main characters name is used without any 
suffix as in Rantavali and Vasavadatto. However the grammarian 
adds a suffix here and then drops it. The names of chandas and 
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brahmanas are derived from their teachers names. But they are 
used only with a learner-suffix or knower-suffix, and they are not 
used independently. Thus Taittirtya means a learner of the 
scripture seen by Tittiri. A very interesting matter here is that all 
the learner- suffixes are dropped after the words with a prokta- 
suffix. In case of katha and caraka even the prokta-suffix is 
dropped. Hence the bare words katha and caraka may mean the 
sages, the chandas they taught and also the students who study 
them. 


There is section called caturarthika in which the name of a 
place, river or well is known by things abounding there, by the 
name of person who founded it, by the people dwelling there or 
by the things existing nearby. So audumbra is the name of a place 
where udumbara-trees abound. Kausambi is a town established by 
Kusamba, Pañcāla is a country where warriors called Pañcālas 
reside. Sauvastavam is a town very near to the river Suvastu. There 
are also many wells which are known after the peoples' name who 
dug it for public welfare. Dairghavaratra, Datta, Sankala, Rauna, 
Ajakarauna, Kakavarkava and Karnacchidraka are all the names 
of wells based of their donors. 


In Saisika section (4.2.92 to 4.3.133) some thirty meanings 
are enumerated and several suffixes are mentioned. It is called 
Saisika because it excludes the previous section from its field. 
Here the general suffixes are an, añ, nañ, snañ and nya mentioned 
in the sutras 4.1.83 to 4.1.87. Overruling them some specific 
suffixes are ordained to particular words such as rastravaraparad 
ghakhau from 4.2.93 to 4.3.24. Then the meanings like tatra jatah 
etc., are given. Even here some exceptions are made in some 
meaning as rathad yat which overrules all other suffixes from the 
word ratha in the meaning tasyedam. So under the sutra— 
tasyedam meaning ‘one belonging to it’, we get vaisnavam, 
autsam, strainam, paumsnam, prajapatyam by general suffixes 
Gn, an, nan, snan and nya, meaning that which belong to visnu, 
utsa (fountain), strz, puman and prajapati. By saisika suffxes we 
get rastriya, avaraparina, gramya and gramina etc., and by the 
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special suffix yat we get rathya which means a wheel that belongs 
to a chariot. 


The next section is vikarartha which extends from 4.3.134 
to 4.3.168. Vikara or transformation is used in a very wide sense. 
A pot made of clay is its vikdra. An idol made out of stone is 
stone’s vikara. Ash got by burning the wood and furniture made 
of wood are vikāra of wood. The meat is the vikāra of animal. The 
flour and bread.are vikara of corn. The flowers and fruits are 
vikāra of tree. Vikarartha suffixes if added to the names of animal 
osadhis and trees, also convey the meaning of avayava or parts. 
Osadhis are those plants which yield only once and then perish. 
Khadira is a tree. So Khadira may mean a branch, root or leaves 
of that tree and any furniture made of it or ash got by burning it. 
The hide or meat of eni (deer) is ainam. Milk of the cow is its 
vikāra and hence gavya means milk also besides its other products. 
Curd is the vikāra of milk (payas) so it is called payasya. The 
vikara-suffix is mostly dropped when it means root, fruit or 
flower. So mallika and jati mean both the creaper and their 
flowers. Likewise vidari means both the plant and its root and 
jambü means both the tree and its fruit. The jurisdiction of the 
general suffixes an, afi and nya which are called pràgdivyattya 
ends here, but nañ and snañ continues upto the end of first pada 
of the fifth chapter. 

Next section is called pragvahatiya or thagadhikara (4.4.1 
to 4.4.74). Thirty-four meanings are enumerated in this section. 
One of the sitras— vetanadibhyo jivati sheds light to various 
kinds of labour. Vaitanika is one who lives with wage or salary. 
Vahika is one who carries the load from one place to another. 
Maurdhavahika is head-load worker. Aupadesika is a teacher who 
lives with upadesa or instruction. Dhanuska is one who lives with 
his bow. The sitras tarati gives an idea how the people crossed 
river etc., in those days. Navika is one who crosses oy ship, ” 
audupika is one who crosses with a boat and gaupucchika is one 
who crosses holding the tail of a cow. 


Lending was considered very mean. Panini uses a sütra 


Prayacchati garhyam to denote a lender. Examples are given 
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dvaigunika and traigunika meaning a man who lends to get double 
or trible of the principal. Another word is dasaikadasika meaning 
one who lends at 10 per cent interest. Of course it will be on 
monthly basis. 


In this section vartika gives some examples as masabdika, 
one who asks to keep silence and not to make sound. Svagatika 
is one who says welcome to the guests. Saukhasayanika is one who 
enquires in the morning if there was sound sleep during night. 


Several kinds of artisans are described in this section. 
Mardangika, vainavika and vainika are the players of mrdanga 
(drum), venu (flute) and vina (lute). Dvalyanyika and traiyanyika 
are those who commit two are three errors in the examination. 

Next is pragghitiya or yadadhikara where the main suffix is 
yat. There are seventy sütras in this section from 4.4.75 to 4.4.144. 
In this section we get the words dharmya, pathya, arthya and 
nydyya, which mean, not wavering from duty, right path, wealth 
and justice. The sitra— tatra sadhuh rules the suffix yat in the 
meaning, skilled in it or suitable for that. Hence sabhya means fit 
for assembly i.e. cultured or refined. 


Chapter V of Astadhyayt begins with the suffix cha. The 
siitra— tasmai hitam on which the name taddhita is based occurs 
in this section. Hita means beneficial. A number of other suffixes 
also are enjoined in this section. So vatstya, gavya, sarvajanika 
and sarvajanina mean, beneficial for vatsa (calf) cow and the 
public, adding the suffixes cha, yat, than and kha. 


Next is pragvatiya section (5.1.18 to 5.1.114). The meanings 
enumerated here are; purchased by that, its lord, known there, field 
for sowing etc. Hence satya or satika means bought for hundred 
rupees. Sarvabhauma and parthiva mean known all over the world 
or the lord of it. Suffix thak is added to measuring units to mean the 
field where that much grain can be sown as in prasthika and dra- 
unika, meaning the fields where that much of grain can be sown. 

Hereafter Panini does not rule a suffix for a whole section. 
Suffix vati is added to denote the likeness of action. So 
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brahmanavad adhite means, a non-Brahman recites like a 
brahman. This suffix is also used the meaning of ‘to deserve’ as 
in yudhisthirah ksatriyavat palayati. Here the suffix vati does not 
mean likeness, because Yudhisthira himself is a ksatriya. So it 
means that this kind of protection deserves a real ksatriya. 


Next come the suffixes denoting bhava or characteristics. 
Tya and tal can be added to any noun such as gajatvam and gajata. 
To some selected words imanic is added as in anima, garima, 
laghima and pandima. Syafi is added to some words as sauklya, 
karsnya and dardhya. An is added to words ending in i and u as 
in sauca, mauna, gaurava and laghava. Yak is added in rajya, 
paurohitya etc. These words also denote the duty of the king and 
the priest. Some other suffixes are also added as in vardhakam, 
kapeyam and jnateyam. Here the words ending with imanic are 
used in masculine gender, those ending with tal in feminine and 
others in neuter. But some words ending with syan are used both 
in neuter and feminine such as naipumyam - naipumn; 
caturyam-caturt. 

Suffixes of measurement: Three suffixes dvayasac, daghnac 
and matrac are added to mean height or depth as in uromatram, 
urodaghnam and urodvayasam jalam, meaning that there is water 
in the river upto the chest. An is added in paurusa and hastina 
which mean as high as a man and as high as an elephant. 


Suffixes meaning possession.(5.2.94 to 5.2. 140). Matup is 
added to all nouns to denote possession as in goman, buddhiman 
and dhanavan. In some words m of the matup is changed into v as in 
dandavan, balavan. Suffixes ini and than are added to some words 
as in dhanin, dhanika. A number of other suffixes are added to 
particular nouns to denote possession. Some examples are given 
below. 


cüda-lac =cidala, pamsu-lac= pamsula, 
svam-aminac = svamin, phena-ilac = phenila, 
loma-sa = lomasa, pama-na = pamana, 

anga-na = angana, tapas-vini = tapasvin, 
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sikat-ilac = sikatila, danta-urac = dantura, 
usa-ra = usra, pamsu-ra= pamsura, 
dru-ma = druma, kesa-va = keSava, 
gandi-va = gandiva, ajaga-va= ajagava, 
urjas-vala = irjasvala, krsi-vala = krsivala, 
sikha-vala = sikhavala, tunda-ila = tundila, 
rüpa-ya- ripya, medha-vini = medhavin 
urnd-yus = urnayu, vac-gmini = vaggmin, 
vac-ala= vacdla, vac-ata = vacata, 


Commentators of literary works very often quote a sentence 
arsa adyac. By that they mean the sittra—arsa adibhyoc (5.2.127) 
by which ac is added to some selected words (arsasa, catura). But 
commentators use it to get all forms which cannot be got 
otherwise. (balah = balavan, palitah = palitavan) 


Vibhakti pratyayas: The third pada of the fifth chapter begins 
with suffixes which are added to sarvanamans ending in paricami 
or saptamt by which they become avyayas. 

tasmat + tasi! = tatas, 

kasmat + tasil = kutas 

asmat + tasil = itas 

etasmat + tasil = atas 

tasmin + tral = tatra 

kasmin + tral = kutra 

etasmin + tral = atra 

kasmin + at = kya 

asmin + ha = iha, 

sarvasmin (kale) + da = sarvada 

tasmin (kale) + da = tada 

asmin (kale) + dhunā = adhuna 

asmin (kale) + rhi = etarhi 

tasmin (kale) + danim = tadanim 

asmin (kale) + danim = idanim 

tena (prakarena) + thal = tatha 
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sarvena (prakarena) + thal = sarvatha 

anena (prakarena) + tham = ittham 

kena (prakarena) + tham = katham 

suffixes are also added to words denoting place or time. 

(5.3.27 to 5.3.38) 

pūrvah, -smat, -smin (desa | kāla) + astāt = purastāt 

daksinah, -nay,-ne (desa | kala) + tas = daksinatah 

daksinah, -ne (adure) + enap = daksinena 

uttarah, -re (adüre) + enap = uttarena 

daksinah, -ne (düre) + ahi = daksinahi 

Suffixes of comparison (5.3.55to 5.3.65). There are two sets 
of suffixes tarap and iyasun and tamap and isthan. The former is 
used to compare two individuals or two groups as in devadattad 
yajñadattah patutarah and mathurah pdataliputrakebhyah 
adhyatarah. Tarap and tamap are added to select the best from 
a group. They are added to all kinds of words including verbs and 
indeclinables. A suffix am is added to words ending in tara and 
tama when they are used adverbially and the words become 
avyaya. 

go-tarü = better yielding cow. go-tama = best yielding cow. 
pacati-taram = cooks better. pacati-tamam = cooks best. 


ati-taram = more. ati-tamàm = most. 
pacaka-tarah = better cook.  pücaka-tamah = best cook 
mahat-tarah = greater. mahat-tamah = greatest. 
Sakta-tarah = stronger. sakta-tamah = strongest. 
Sukla-tarah = whiter. sukla-tamah = whitest. 


Tyasun and isthan are added only to adjectives as in paflyan 
and patistah. While adding these suffixes some words become 
unrecognizable as in the following examples. 

priyah preyan presthah 

varah variyan varisthah 
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vrddhah varsiyan varsisthah 
prasasyah Sreyan Srethah 
bahulah bamhiyan bamhisthah 
bahuh bhityan bhüyisthah 
antikah nediyan nedisthah 
hrasvah hrastyan hrasisthah 
badhah sadhiyan sadhistah 
guruh gariyan garisthah 
yuva yaviyan yavisthah 


These changes also take place while adding the 
bhavartha-suffix imanic as in preman, stheman, krasiman, prathi 
man, mradiman, dradhiman, mahiman, draghiman and bhiiman, 


Svarthika-suffixes: (5.3.73 to 5.3.91) These are added to 
modify the meaning of words to which they are added. So balaka 
(ka) may mean a boy whose particulars are not known, a naughty 
boy, a poor boy, a small boy or a short boy. Kutira (ra) is a small 
hamlet, kutupa (dupac) is a small leather bag, gonitart, (starac) 
is a medium sack. 

Datarac and datamac. (5.3.92 + 93) These are added to kim 
yad and tad while referring to one of the two and one of the many 
respectively, as in anayoh katarah kathah, esam katamah 
ksatriyah, So also yatarah, yatamah, tatarah, and tatamah, 

Some suffixes are added in the meaning of simile. So 
Saileyam dadhi is curd as hard as a stone, mukhya is as important 
as the face, kusagriya buddhi is intelligence as sharp as the tip of 
kusa grass and kakataliyam is some incident which is as accidental 
as the arrival of the crow and the fall of palm fruit. 


Krtvasuc is added to numerals to denote the repetition of the 
action, as in paficakrtvah bhunkte meaning, he eats five times. But 
suc is added to eka, dvi, trih and catur giving the forms dvih, trih 
and catuh. Eka is substituted by Sakrt meaning once. 


Atyanta-svarthika suffixess (5.4.27 to 5 4.42): Some suffixes 
are added without making any difference in the meaning as in avi- 
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avika, deva - devatà, yava - yavaka, mrt - mrttika, alpa - alpasah. 
and ekaika - ekaikasah. 

Suffix cvi (zero suffix) is added when something turns to a 
different one or it is made a different thing as in svetibhavati - non 
white becomes white and krsnikaroti - non black is made black. 
Here the last a becomes 7, i and u are lengthened and r becomes 
ri as in Sucibhavati, patübhavati and matrikaroti. 


Taddhita suffix dac (5.4.57 to 5.4.67): It is added to imitative 
inarticulate sound having atleast two syllables and not followed 
by the word iti. Here the word is doubled. — 

Eg. pata-patakaroti = Imitates the tapping sound patat, 
kharata-kharatakaroti = Imitates grinding soundkharata. It is also 
added to some other words as in dvitiyakaroti and trttyakaroti 
which mean ‘ploughing twice and thrice’. Satyakaroti means the 
purchaser settles business giving some advance. 

The last part of taddhita section deals with samasanta 
suffxes. As they have no special meaning they are not explained 
here. 

Atthe Indology Department, French Institute of Pondicherry, 
examples found in the taddhita section of the four works 
Mahabhasya, Kasikavrtti, Paribhasavrtti and Siddhàntakaumudi 
are collected, analysed and explained giving prakriya according 
to traditional method and providing necessary notes. They are 
being fed to the computer and will be available in CD-ROM very 
shortly. 


APPENDIX 


(Extract from the Paniniya-vyakarana-udaharana-prakriya- 
kosa project. Department of Indology, French 


Institute, Pondicherry) 
matant: 
A and SK: 4.1.094/1094 Source: SK. 2.302; K.3.431 
4.1.101/1103 SK. 2.306; K.3.441 
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Definition: Tha Maret YAA Ud: INA Aah: 
THA Tea Al 4.1.105/1107 MİNA, ASA, 
TAIN op aed: 
HAAA 1.2.046/0179 agaaa, MRAR 
mia gA agitate: 2.4.07 somites Tt erm 
mha agaa: 7.2.117/1075 fafa afed srgeuremm: ga: 
mea aera 6.4.148/0311 ated wer HA ci: 
Wasa Users — 4.3.101/1103 MAMAA: AAAA, 
same wae Wn: 
saque 1.2.046/0179 HA MRAR 
min gÀ RRRA: 2.4.071/0650 MAKAA YA UR 
WEST MAAR... 7.1.002/0475 AMA: WERE MTAA: 
mi ARA  6.4.148/0311 Aaa YA sper cin: 
mata APANG.. 8.4.002/0197 TA UA 
Ta aa 4.1.002/0183 Maa GUC: 
TAR NA F:  8.2.066/0162 UIA KA HA 
Tata: GARA: 8.3.015/0076 Her fren: 


"Notes: afsteties (4.1.101/1103) ft WA wera: arra Fara kaki | 
MAMTA AT MAI SATA Cf. Ut MA (4.1.093/1093) 
MATE ARTA (4.1.094/1094) F "bre RTN TA: FATT ua 
TI | 


SIVA: 

A and SK: 4.1.115/1118 Source: SK. 2.312 

Definition: qoi AGA AA YAA 

Kau... 2.1.051/0728 aise Aaa kaza 
WASIRA  1.2.046/0179 mem Mai 

HAHA JA upaa 24.07 70650 KE qat sq 


WASH Ao... 4.1.115/1118 KAA MN, 
aman EA 
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TEA AGES... — 4.1.115/1118 MAANA AA 
IPR: TR: SPURS 
qalgan  1.2.046/0179 aeaa, MRAR 
TELA YA mafa: 2.4.071/0650 Miata HA TR 
WMG aaa: — 7.2.117/1075 Mi aie AU 
aam: qi: 
WIEEHRILRSD aaa  8.2.039/0084 ATA YA AKAA S: 
KWATA AUST...  8.4.045/0116 SHA ATNA MAR; 
TOA veisiile 4.1.002/0183 MAMAA, Aca: 
NTR, WAT F: 8.2.066/0162 YRA HA wer 
TORR: WARTA: 8.3.015/0076 WA feri: 


Notes: WARR: = rail YA Phat: TA AI Cf. SANE: 


HI YA: 
A and SK: 4.2.004/1205 Source: SK. 2.345; K.3.511; BhV.230 


Definition: Jaq AKAA Fw: AN: 

YOST ARAM Ge: FIM: 4.2.003/1204 JAA TAMA HISA: 
qaga 1.2.046/0179 agaa MRR 

qara Ja RRA: 2.4.071/0650 USU TÀ R 

YA wafaa 4.2.004/1205 FIATA HU: «T, 

qe vfu quraqeufoqwi1.2.051/1294 JAMAA YAA YAT, 

ya — wisi. 4.1.002/0183 MRAPA, HIMA: 

YA WISI: 8.2.066/0162 Tarde WA wer 

YA: WAUA... 8.3.015/0076 TWA fari: 

Notes: HAA JANS: YANI AAA adit | AGMA AA Ge let SAM, 

TA: | TAT SATAN ree AE STs IT Us Sep freq dert 

wna S| ef ae yep Sela, 1 a: aes a: wf fen ensem aA 


BRAS FITS SARA SATA STN TT, Werde | YA 
Tara Wes Ua Ae! Fal gp Saale: rend 


"Eremita Seared 
Aer aha HE, cheat afa: Stet yeahs genet ILA afit speret sera AA 
sft maa: aa fast s YAA YA TY Sell NA MA: STENTA: KWA 
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wpe fer ai KALII AE wid: wq or Credit 
Hae: | WHR TM Keni «D ufu, Usha aretha fasta 
TAG TM KAT: Fe MITTAL FASTA: Sf TY IAEA 


MANYARA 


A and SK: 4.3.060/1437 Source: SK. 2.419 


Definition: KANA KAWA, setae AFA 
ere Hi faf. 2.1.006/0652 Q- NA efc: 
AA We STHRI: 
PASARA 1.2.046/0179 ATA Matera 
AA ika; 2.4.071/0650 MMAM KA HA 
AAA... ^ 1.2.043/0653 MATA TIA 
AA sig,  2.2.030/0654 SINTA SAT 
yafaa: 


TAIT AWARE] 5.4.109/0680 HPA Seiler AAT: SPAT 
TTA Huu 6.4.144/0679 WAS: HA: AN: Thee 
HAAA HE qu Wa: 4.3.053/1428 Wa Wd TAI 


AAAS] ^ 4.3.060/1437 HAAN Sal did: 

WAA 1.2.046/0179 ama whofe 
Sats YA RRRA: 2.4.07 1/0650 MS Racy 
AT SA: 7.3.050/1170 SAFAR: 
aim AAA: — 72.117075 aRar: gE: 
riisi Telf 6.4.148/0311 Afsa YA Hau cita: 
AAA aa 4.1.002/0183 MMI: 
7.1.024/0309 AGA Al: SAT: 
aada aad: 6.1.107/0194 axfi TARTANI: 


Notes: sadya: aaqa: AAA: AHAA 5.4.109/0680 

Rit Aaa: EU IA AAA SI STAAL] + Sh 

Xf emt KHA 6.4.144/0679 efit feeit: | Has TA Serta 

1 a 10451 AHAAA SA HETAN: 2.4.082/0452 Sia aama qur 
Mead ICE Ia KA 2.4.083/0657 sfa 

Ei cid Pear reer, fer 
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viria: 
A and SK: 4.3.102/1482 Source: SK. 2.432 


Definition: fafafc sue sa: sear: 
fafaficeres qu uod 4.3.101/1481 AT Mb Sa gorii 
fafat...  4.3.102/1482 KARIBIA: 
PASA 1.2.046/0179 ASIE Wife 
fis ama: 2.4.071/0650 UMA HA TA 
Rifas sm... 7.1.002/0475 Waa: SANA NNI: 
afafteda aaa: — 7.2.117/1075 fuae aera: qi: 
tha ANa 6.4.148/0311 Afsa TA gate eit: 
Atara wed wàe  4.2.059/1269 AIKA seit AI efe: 
arta Wana 4.2.064/1274 Wert RA AAT: TH 
Kataa Sistema... 4.1.002/0183 Wife een [THE TS CTI: - 
Sater, «were: queni: 6.1.102/0164 APRA: JANI WAA: 
åm aT: 8.2.066/0162 TERRA WT TEM, 
aft: WAMA: — 8.3.015/0076 trea faari: 
Notes: 1. AEn A A APEA 4.2.066/1278 ft Frere HTP, 
SAA: wa orbe Ta HAT, ATA ATA AEAT: 
qua care 2. Taa ARES 4.2.066/1278 KWA SAME 
fasse: TA SHAAN: FITS ATMA gera: Set eet TART: | 
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SEMANTIC DIMENSIONS OF TADDHITA AFFIXES 


AVANINDRA KuMAR 


TT: AFFIXES prescribed by Panini’s siitras mainly to be added 
after the declined or conjugated forms which are syntactically 
compatible are called taddhitas (secondary affixes). It will be 
made abundantly clear that it is the semantic perspective which 
played a major role in the formulation of Panini's rules 
prescribing these affixes, which when added after the bases confer 
a special or another meaning on the word. It is in this sense that 
taddhita is a vrtti since the taddhita affixes confer a Capacity on 
the word to convey the other meaning. 


The Sanskrit literature teems with such words as are formed 
with the taddhita or secondary affixes. The aphorisms which 
prescribe the taddhita affixes number 1108 which constitute more 
than one-fourth of the whole of Astadhyayt. This section com- 
mences with the adhikara- sittra ‘taddhitah’. The plural number 
is indicative of the manifold nature of these affixes. So far as the 
term faddhita is concerned some scholars are of the view that the 
aphorism tasmai hitam is one of its sources. To explain, by taking 
the basic form tad of the declined form tasmai and adding hita 
from hitam the term taddhita may be derived. This interpretation 
would certainly hold good if the aphorism taddhitah immediately 
preceded tasmai hitam. One more point seems to be pertinent here. 
The word taddhitam or taddhitani being in the neuter gender could 
be considered to be in consonance with tasmai hitam. According 
to Nagesa and Padamaijari thes 


ari these affixes are called taddhitas as 
they are beneficial or auxiliary in the formation oftattad (that that) 
particular usage ( tasmai tasmai prayogaya hitah). It means that 


these affixes are used in the formation of such words as have been 
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approved and adopted by the cultured (sista) people. I personally 
feel that the word taddhitah means tasmat tebhyo và hitah 
(vihitah). As I said at the very outset, taddhita is a padavidhi as 
the base for a secondary affix is either a subanta or a tinanta 
(suptinantam padam) and a padavidhi is based on a samartha = 
sangatartha = sambaddhartha (samarthah padavidhih). Although 
samasa (a compound) is also a padavidhi and in that case taddhita 
vidhi is an exception to samasavidhi yet it does not wholly 
preclude the samasa, which is due to the borrowing (anuvriti) of 
anyatarasyam and và from the aphorisms, devayajii.... 
anyatarasyam and samarthanam prathamadva respectively. This 
would also allow a sentence in the absence of a taddhitanta 
expression. For example, an offspring of upagu (upagorapatyam) 
can be expressed in three ways - (i) a upagorapatyam, (ii) a 
compound - upagvapatyam and (iii) a taddhitanta form - 
aupagavah. 

Language and the society have always been closely con- 
nected. The words connoting different aspects of the worldly 
affairs (lokajivana) are grammatically formed and used. Words 
remain as a memorial to the earstwhile institutions prevalent in the 
then society. The life-span of words varies. There are many words, 
which are born and after remaining in use for sometime become 
archaic. Such words like architectural remains reminding us of 
ancient meanings throw light on the past society. There are some 
words which remain in use for a much longer period. Panini 
Studied minutely his contemporary social life through words 
which have found place in his work. It is in these siitras that Panini 
has touched upon every aspect of life whether it is the scientific 
classification of names of geographical places or units of 
Settlement or interesting details regarding the social life, manners 
and customs of his times. One cannot but appreciate his minute 
observation of the characteristics of social and economic life in 
different fields. He also deals with various sections of society, 
systems of social organization, that is, the system of fourasramas, 
institution of marriage, position of women, classification of foods, 
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drinks etc. The secondary affixes also point towards an evidence 
of early investigation and nomenclature of important diseases and 
also of indentification of many useful herbs which pharmaceutical 
research in that age employed to fight disease. Besides, other areas 
of human life such as agriculture, flora, fauna, arts, crafts and 
education also find place in this section of the Astadhyayi. I shall 
now dwell upon some examples to illustrate the semantic 
dimension of Panini’s taddhita affixes - 


(i) Janapada is an important geographical term used by 
Panini. It was both a state and a cultural unit. Its cultural aspect 
counts more. The citizens of the same janapada were called 
sajanapadah (V.3.85). Panini mentions both the Vedic form 
gandhari as the name of the janapada and its people in sittra 
IV.1.169 and its later form gandhara in the ganas to IV-2-133 and 
IV.3.93. Gandhara extended from the Kabul valley to Taksasila. 
Two towns of Gandhara are mentioned, viz., Taksasilà, its eastern 
capital, and Puskalavati, the western. The latter occurs in a gana 
as the name of a river on which the town stood. The puskalas of 
Markandeya Purana must be people of this region. The country 
between the rivers Suvastu and Gauri was known as uddiyana 
which Katyayana mentions as Aurdayana (Mbh. IV-2-99). It was 
considered in ancient days a part of Gandhàra. A special variety 
of blankets known as pandu-kambala (1V-2-11) was a product of 
Gandhara. Besides, Brahmanaka is mentioned in Panini’s sūtra 
V.2.71. Patanjali definitely calls it a janapada (Brahmanako nama 
janapadah - 11.2.98). The significance of its name is brought out 
by Kasika which describes it as the land of Brahmins, who were 
ayudhajivins or followers of military art (yatrayudhajivino 
brahmanah santi). 'Their military traditions continued upto the 
time of Alexander whose invasions they resisted with a patriotic 
heroism. The Greeks call them Brachmanoi and locate them in 
middle Sindh, of which the capital still called Brachmanabada. It 
may be noted that even Rajasekhara (4 D900) names Brahmanavaha 
(abode of Brahmanas) as one of the janapadas of the west. The 
Muslim geographers called Brahmanabada as Brahmanwa after 
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this old tradition. It may be noted that Patafijali mentions two 
formations a Brahmanaka and a Vrsalaka as names of countries 
corresponding to Saudrayana (sitdra country) and Brahmanaka 
respectively. 

(ii) A.V.3.116 refers to trigarta-sastha, a confederation of 
states as ayudhajivi sangha. The Trigarta country, although itself 
marked out by natural boundaries from the rest of the province, 
was partitioned into smaller territorial divisions or janapadas. The 
name Trigarta denotes the region drained by the three rivers, Ràvi, 
Beds and Sutlej and corresponds to the Jalandhar group of States 
which had retained their geographical identity. J@landharayana is 
mentioned in the rajayadi gana (IV.2.53). The central portions of 
Trigarta formed by the valley of the Beas was also named Kulita 
now knownas Kulli. Its ancient capital was at Nagara on the Beas, 
a name included in the kattryadigana ( IV-2-95). Mandamau 
(yavadigana VII.2.9) was perhaps modem Mandi, lying to the 
south of Kulüta. Panini makes special mention of the bhargayana 
gotra in the Trigarta (IV.1.111) likewise Salva (VI.2.135), 
Salveya (IV.1. 169) and Salvavayava (IV.1.173) may be looked 
into and compared from this semantic perspective. 

(iii) Friendship is a social phenomenon: Panini calls a friend 
sakhi V.1.126 or mitra V.4.50 and friendship- sakhyan: (sakhyuh 
bhavah karma và) V.I.126. He marks out a friend by his goodness 
of heart and the enemy by its wickedness (suhrddurhrdau... 
V.4.150). Friendship to last for a lifetime is called ajarya. In the 
sūtra V.2.22 Panini puts his seal of approval on the basic principle 
of friendship so often quoted in Sanskrit literature. Friendship is 
called saptapadina because it is accomplished through seven 
steps. In the Atharvaveda, Atharva calls Varuna his saptapada 
friend. The Mahabhdasya also repeats the conception of saptapada 
friendship. We find the full explanation of saptapada in the 
saptapadi ritual of marriage as given in the grhyasütras, where the 
bridegroom makes the bride his friend by repeating seven formulas 
beginning with is and iir. The conception symbolized by the outer 
form of taking seven steps appears to be very old. 
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(iv) Panini refers to the custom of giving food to a domestic 
servant as part of his wages fixed by customs (niyukta IV.4.66). 
This practice was so widely prevalent that special terms were used 
to indicate it, e.g., a servant who got cooked rice as his 
remuneration everyday was called odanika or bhaktika (odaniki 
for a female servant). According to Panini, the customary 
payments of food to domestic servants were of obligatory nature. 
(tadasmai diyate niyuktam IV.4.66). The affix thak is to be added 
after the name of food which is to be given as a customary 
payment. The word niyukta comes from niyoga which Patanjali 
explains as a legal obligation like a debt. For example, if one 
engaged a servant for a pana per day, the pana was a niyukta 
charge, the payment of which at the end of the day was obligatory. 
In actual rural economy there has always existed the custom of 
giving a portion of the mid-day meal to certain domestic servants 
and menials like the scavenger and the water carrier. Their daily 
wages in respect of the services rendered to various families 
consist only of food articles which they are required to collect in 
the course of the day from the houses served by them. The village 
Brahmana also by virtue of his privileged position as purohita gets 
a portion, which is referred to in the illustrations Agrabhajanika- 
Agre bhajanam asmai niyuktam diyate (Kasika). In this case the 
members of the household can’t partake of their food unless 
agrabhajana has been set apart. It must be noticed that this supply 


of food (niyukta bhaksa) is part of the stipulated wages for which 
a servant is employed. 


(v) Panini was quite familiar with the system of @sramas. The 
institution of brahmacarya was known to Panini in its full 
development. He refers to educational institutions known as 
carana or Vedic schools devoted to the study of some major 
recension (amnaya) of the Vedas together with its accessory and 
subordinate literature (IV.3.126). The Brahmacarins congregated 
for the study at a carana, which was run under the direction of 
one great teacher or Vedic exponent. From the manner Panini’s 
reference to this organization, it appears that the Brahmacarins 
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looked upon their carana, as their alma mater and were attached 
to it by permanent bonds of common fellowship with other 
members of the same school, all distinguished as sabrahmacarins 
(carane brahmacarini - V1.3.86). The growing distinction of the 
religious students is indicated by the emergence of a new word 
varni, unknown in the Samhitas and Brahmana literature. Panini 
explains it as a synonym for Brahmacarin (varnad brahmacarini, 
V.2.134). According to Kasika the students of only the three upper 
classes (traivarnika) were called varnts. Moreover, there is a 
general rule by which the student was to be named after the special 
circumstances of study (fadasya brahmacaryam, V.1.94). The 
maximum period of studentship is stated by Katyayana to be 48 
years, the study concerned being called astacatvarinsakah, 
astacatvarinst. Besides the studentship for fixed periods, there 
were occasional studentship for shorter terms, e.g. students for 
half a month ardhamasika, masika, samvatsarika instanced by 
Kasika. 

(vi) Chatra (chatradibhyo nah IV.4.62). The word, still 
means a student and has since been used in this sense. The 
etymological explanation chatram stlamasya that Panini has given 
in the context of this word is significant. Accordingly, the 
taddhitanta word chatra is the one who covers the faults of one’s 
teacher like an umbrella. (gurukaryesvahitastachidrav- 
arnapravrttaschatrasila sisyaschatrah). It means that studentship 
consists in attentively carrying out the orders of the teacher and 
also in covering the shortcomings of the latter. 

(vii) Panintyam: The words is formed with the addition of 
the affix cha. It connotes upajna, upajidia or adyacikhyasa which 
further means that the person after whose name the affix has been 
added is the first narrator or expositor of a particular branch of 
knowledge. 

(viii) Prathamika ; Panini seems to take prathama as the 
name of a book, It has also figured in vasantadigana (IV.2.63). 
But it has not been traced so far in this sense in literature. In 
lexicons the meaning of the word is the popular one— foremost, 
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first, earliest, primary, original, prior, former, preceding, initial, 
chief, principal and the most excellent etc. 

Patanjali at one place (Mbh.1.3.39 VI.15) has addressed 
Panini as vritajia Gcarya. It implies that Panini knew the 
relationship of words with their meanings, affixes which are added 
after words to express certain meanings and the changes (guza or 
vrddhi) that occur in word-forms. A word in its plain form contains 
a meaning. When we want some special or additional meaning, 
we add an affix. An affix when added after a word starts conveying 
a new meaning. For example the word varsa means ‘a year’. An 
incidence or activity which happens ‘once a year’— to express it, 
we form a new word varsika. The affix thak (ika) combined with 
varsa expresses a new meaning, that is, *happening/occurring in 
a year'. 

As is clear from the illustrations of secondary affixes given 
in foregoing, Panini was extensively informed about men and 
things. He collected a multitude of words and created his own 
material, making minute observations of facts while composing 
his Astadhyayt. We find in Panini organism and life, an elastic and 
warm-hearted approach to the speech of common people bringing 
in a vast and varied material about their life. A closer study of 
taddhita affixes reveals how Panini had explored and exploited all 
possible sources of linguistic material in the country including 
dialects, folklore, local customs, sports, names of coins, weights 
and measures. His recording of the differences in the accentuation 
of names of wells situated on the right and left bank of the river 
Beas (udakca vipasah) is a true pointer to his painstaking method, 
on which: the author of Kasika observes : The sitrakara was 


endowed with deep and subtle insight : mahati sitksmeksika 
varttate stitrakarasya - IV.2.74. 


(My thanks are due to Late Dr. V.S. Agrawal and Dr. Kanshi 
Ram, Reader in Sanskrit at Hans Raj College, Delhi) 
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SEMANTIC PREDILECTIONS OF PANINI 
(WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO COMPOUNDS) 


M. SRIMANNARAYANA MURTI 


Ke or knowledge in the final analysis is nothing but 
classification. A great deal of attention was paid to the 
logical analysis of knowledge by all the systems of Indian 
Philosophy. Panini is no exception and to be more precise, Panini 
is concerned with the ways of unambiguous knowledge represen- 
tation through language. ! We try to understand his logic by the 
analysis of his rules; for, the linguistic methods to describe the out- 
put of language users also apply to the language of the 
grammarians.? So the grammarian's rules also become the target 
Janguage as much as the users' language for the structural analysis 
into linguistic units such as sentence, compound, word, morpheme 
and phoneme. The analysis of Paninis rules appeared for the 
Indian grammarians to be offering precise formulations of 
obviously psychological units as letters, words, sentences and so 
on. Therefore emerged in course of its development such units like 
varna-sphota, pada-sphota, vakya-sphota, and so on and got 
amplified in the writings of a lot of commentators and interpreters. 

We find a sort of selection restriction concerning the order 
of rules and choice of words in relation to the other words within 
a rule and also within a group of rules. The grammatical tradition 
does not allow any assumption of nonexistence of such restrictions 
in the rules, perhaps even in the users language. Selection 
restriction brings syntactic and semantic constrains. The syntactic 
constrains operate mainly in the formulation of rules relating to 
the secondary derivatives and compounds and also with regard to 


the groups of rules. 
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Understanding the knowledge of the speaker through com- 
munication in the final analysis rests on the listener. The 
foundation of the communication system is on the logic behind 
categorization of knowledge before it is translated into series of 
speech sounds. Arraying of vocables into various meaningful 
speech units is of course a quick process done by analogy. So as 
Bhartrhari says, the grammarians opine that the classification of 
language into sentences, words and sounds is nothing but the 
analysis of language. There are only two alternatives for the 
analysis of language. One method is to view the sentence as an 
indivisible single unit in correspondence with the unitary nature 
of the thought communicated with it. The other is to view the 
sentence as a physical body containing a concatenation of several 
vocables in correspondence with the diversity of vocables from the 
point of view of the physiological form of language. There is no 
third alternative.* Indeed these unity and diversity methods are not 
exclusive, but they are mutually dependent in the communication 
and cognition of language.” Just as jati ‘universal’ cannot operate 
without vyakti ‘individual (substance)’, and vice-versa’ the 
semantic considerations and phonological constrains cannot hold 
water independently. Here prevails a choice of preference. 
Therefore Panini's rules can be understood and interpreted from 
the semantic as well as phonological points of view. Here the 
psychological considerations preponderate with reference to the 
speaker while the phonological considerations precede with 
reference to the listener. This is the core of grammarians as is 
evident in the case of manifestation of sphora, comprehension of 
pratibha and the cognition of jati and vyakti. 'This is testified by 
the rules related to compounds. 
Technical names, conditions governing composition, changes 
in the first and the second members, 


phonemic and phonological 
changes of the sound elements, and the accent— the suprasegmental 
phoneme, constitute the areas of compound formation. The 
technical names samasa, tratpurusa, karmadharaya and bahuvrihi, 


the rules like samarthah padavidhih (2. 1.1), visesanam visesyena 
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bahulam (2.1.57), anekam anyapadarthe (2.2.24) fall certainly 
within the psychological process of compound formation?’ While 
küraka is a theory of syntactical relation governing expectancy and 
mutual relationships of word, samasa is a fine product arising out 
of such relationships. Therefore Panini considered karaka and 
samasa as falling under one broad category and hence put them 
together in the section of ekasamjradhikara.? The long commen- 
tary offered by Katyayana and Patañjali on the siitra samarthah 
padavidhih (2.1.1.) pin down the line of argument to be semantic. 
Otherwise the enunciation of asamarthasamasas by Pāņini and 
Patafijali do not stand valid. Further to avoid analogical extension 
too far in the semantic field so as to save the listener from missing 
his speaker's intentions, restriction was imposed that gamakatva 
alone cannot be enough to validate a compound as regular." 

It is the semantic and syntactic relations that make the 
compounds regular. Hence Patafijali postulated the existence of a 
semantic background for the grouping of compounds into four 
classes (namely avyayibhava, tatpurusa, bahuvrthi and dvandva)."? 
The deviations stand as departures from orthodox semantic rules 
and remain as exceptions. The exceptionality is of course obtained 
by phonological considerations." Panini gave a sanction for a 
happy blending of the semantic and phonological features. So to 
achieve maximum advantage of flexibility, Panini resorted to the 
technique of adhikara under the section of ekasamjnadhikara, 
wherein concourse of different samjnas is effected or avoided at 
the option of the author through adaption of precise syntactic rules. 

The rule samarthah padavidhih (2.1.1.) gives a nodal 
principle governing all types of compounds as a single class in 
contradistinction to krts and taddhitas. The competency, whether 
it is vyapeksa or ekarthibhava, is indeed a predisposing semantic 
constrain to overall formation of compounds of any type.Vyapeksa 
is based on sequence (krama) and ekarthibhava on simultaneity 
(yaugapadya).^ The rebellious exceptions falling outside the 
semantic or syntactic domains are formed into subgroups and 
enveloped under the/wrap of adhikara.? For example forms like 
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Sastrisyama (kanya) and hamsagadgada formed by the rule 
upamanani samanyavacanaih (2.1.55), might not fit very well in 
the class of karmadharaya, but were brought under this class 
because of phonological considerations.!6 Therefore Panini evolved 
a complex system by blending the semantic and morphological 
nuances to explain the cognitive function of the language in 
general and compounds in particular. 


The semantic predilections of Panini are ostensible in the 
distribution of vocabulary into fields.” For example a sample 
survey of the rules ordaining singular number to certain dvandva 
compounds in 2.1.2-16 reveals the classification of the vocabulary 
in the following fields: 


Animate and inanimate objects constitute the main fields. 
. The animate field comprehends three subfields of human beings, 
animals and plants. The subfield of human beings comprises of the 
following subfields: religious sakhas,'* rites in different sakhas, '? 
education system comprising of different courses in curriculum? 
caste system including professional castes?! army ranks and 
cadres,” sentiments and feelings? amusements and musical 
instruments,” food and drinks,” and parts of body. The animal 
subfield constitutes of its subfields: wild animals?” domesticated 
animals and milk products,” inferior animals? and animals of 
permanent rivalry.” The subfield of plant kingdom embraces the 
subfields: trees,”! grasses? and grains” The inanimate field covers 
the subfields of places of habitations,” objects used in house- 
hold,” regional directions. rivers?” and mountains 2 


; These fields are again not exclusive as much as the members 
in the field. They are graded similar to that of colours in a 
spectrum. Just as the colours violet, indigo and blue are mutually 
related, the fields and also the members in a field are mutually 
related in various degrees through their associativity with actions 
and characteristics common to them In the absence of associa- 
tivity a member in a group becomes incommensurable with a 
member of the same group or of another field. Therefore, it 
becomes incumbent on the part of the grammarian to array his 
sutras or various words in a sūtra keeping in view of associativity 
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for grading. Therefore, as Helaraja observes, a mustard seed 
cannot be compared with a mountain." But a bull can be compared 
with a gavaya, which possesses all the characteristics of a bull 
excluding the dewlap.*! Speaking with special reference to 
compound, Bhartrhari says that it is only that combination which 
fall in the same field gets a new capacity to denote a sense over 
and above the referents of the constituents. For example the 
negative compound abrahmana denotes a ksatriya because they 
fall in the same field. So the grammarians justify by saying that 
the compound abrahmana is used in a case where a ksatriya is 
mistaken to be a brahmana; for, the former possesses all the 
characteristics of the latter excluding brahminhood, so by exclu- 
sion, the compound denotes a ksatriya.” 


Now Pataiijali hits on the interdependency of meanings of 
words. The meaning of a word is determined by grammatical 
connections with other works. It is only in the presence of the 
meanings of other words, that the meaning of a word is restricted 
and determined precisely after the grammatical connections. 
Three alternative theories are held, namely exclusion (bheda), 
inclusion (samsarga) and exclusion-inclusion (bheda-samsarga).” 
According to the theorists of exclusion, the word rajiiah denotes 
all the possessions of the king like servant, wife and house, and 
the word purusa denotes all those persons who could be the 
masters of the man. In a sentence like rajah purusah both the 
referents are grammatically connected through mutual expectancy 
and the referent of rajan eliminates the purusa from the 
association of other masters except the king, while the referent of 
purusa eliminates the association of rajan with other possessions 
except purusa. In the same way in the compound rajapurusa both 
the members determine each other and denote the same thing. In 
this thought the individual is taken as the meaning of the word. 
The theorists of inclusion (samsarga) hold the purusa denotes the 
universal (jati of ‘manhood’, the association of rajfiah determines 
the man as associated with the king alone. One can have both the 
exclusion and the inclusion operating in the determination of 
meaning. But the determination of the meaning of a word set in 
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a grammatical relation cannot be denied and thus the meanings of 
words are relative and not absolute. 


In essence the intention of the speaker is the determinant of 
the purposiveness of words pronounced.5 The speaker selects his 
expressions commensurating with his thoughts. Incompetency of 
the speaker and the listener is a formidable barrier. Wrong 
selection of words results in wrong communication. Now the 
speaker has to change his expression or the listener has to search 
for other means to reach the speaker's intention. So to help the 


listener and speaker lists of words arranged in fields came to be 
evolved. 


Arrangement of words into fields was a very well developed 
system as is known from the magazines of words like Vedalaksanas, 
Nighantus, Dhatupathas, Ganapathas, and Akrtiganas. The 
Sabdaparayana mentioned by Patafijali should fall under this 
category. The magazines of words lay down some standard correct 
usages for ready use, from which the user selects to the best of 
his choice. The Amarakosa is the earliest extant comprehensive 
example of categorization of words into fields. Patanjali considers 
that grammar is more superior and advantageous tool than the 
Sabdaparayana to understand use-worthy words in religious. 
places and among elite." Even though the end target is the same, 
grammar differs in the operative system from the word magazines. 
Grammar takes into consideration of cognitive processes, with the 
models of language behaviour on the basis of certain theoretical 
assumptions as known from the meta-rules. So a grammatical rule 
predicts a certain sequence of words with certain semantic 
constrains as a valid utterance in a language.“ As the rules are to 


be operated by the speaker when producing a sentence, the 
correctness of sentence depends upon the linguistic competence 
of the speaker. In the absence of a speaker as in the case of 
scriptures the sabda alone is the means and the meaning of the 
Sabda is the final authority. It is the listeners's doubt regarding the 
scriptural Janguage, which compelled for the emergence of 
grammar." Patafijali illustrated explicitly his statement: 
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Sabdapramanakda vayam yac chabda dha tad asmakam pramanam. 
Sabdas ca Sabdajiiane dharmam dha,” wherein the intended 
meaning of sabda is scripture or a scriptural passage like ekah 
Sabdah samyag jRatah sastranvitah suprayuktah svarge loke 
kamadhug bhavati.?! 


Pataiijali touches upon a vital issue connected with the role 
of grammar, namely naturalism of denotativeness of words. An 
artificial language in which meanings are attributed by grammati- 
cal rules cannot survive by itself. It is because in the cultural 
history of the society the language undergoes change and 
meanings of many words of a given time cannot be known in 
another time. So the grammar does not aim at instructing meanings 
of words.” Instead the grammar helps to decide the correct words 
commensurating with the intention of the speaker? 


Therefore clearance of doubt or obtainment of knowledge 
leads to dharma, the goal of vyakarana. There cannot be any word 
without a sense.” As the meanings of words are learnt by analysis 
of language through the application of rules the sittra-patha is 
called vyakarana;> in contrast to dhatu-patha and gana-patha. 
When the sittras are called vyakarana, for the word vyakarana is 
a nomenclature for both the rules and the illustrations. Further 
Patafijali observes that vyakarana was the last component course 
in the curriculum of Vedic studies; it is to be read after the Veda 
and the auxiliary sciences like pratisakhya and Siks@.* So at least 
from the point of view of Pataüjali, Panini's sūras are to be 
interpreted from the semantic point of view?" Perhaps by the 
influence of word-magazines, the grammatical analysis also came 
to be viewed as independent of semantics. 

Interpretation of Panini's rules from the point of view of 
Semantics strengthens the modem view that the vocabulary of a 
language is not a mere agglomeration of unrelated and indepen- 
dent items but is organized. It may also help to structure the 
meaning in the same way as phonological and morphological 
structures of language and also to historicize the semantic theories 
of Indian Philosophical schools. 
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REFERENCES 


1. na so'sti pratyayo loke yah sabdanugamad rte 
anuviddham iva jñānam sarvam sabdena bhasate 

Vakyapadiya (=VP), 1.131. 
The vartikas hint that the text tradition of the Astadhyayt 
underwent many changes resulting in the emergence of verses, at 
least for different portions of it (see my article: ‘Two Versions of 
the Ekasamjnadhikara', S.V.U. Oriental Journal, X1I.1971). 
Existence of a tradition to interpret rules of Panini from semantic 
point of view is evident from the Mahabhasya and the Vakyapadiya 
(see.my article: *Ekasamjüadhikara in the Ast@dhyayi, S.V.U. 
Oriental Journal, X, 1967). Therefore it is indispensable to begin 


the inquiry into the meaning of rules in the light of the 
Mahabhasya and the Vakyapadiya. 


2. Cognition of language comprises of the cognition of the 
vocables in the utterance and the cognition of the referents of the 
vocables and of the sentence. In recognition of this hierarchy 
Panini read the rule svam rijpam Sabdasyasabdasamjna (1.168). 
The same process holds water even in the case of the rules of 
Panini himself. See for details my article: “Bhartrhari on svam 
rüpam sabdasyasabdasamjnia’, Adyar Library Bulletin, 44-45, 
1980-81. 

3. cf. arthabhagais tatha tesam antaro’ rthah prakasyatel 

ekasyaivatmano bhedan sabdarthay aprthak sthitaull 
VP. 2.31 
4. dvav apy upayau Sabdanam prayoge samavasthitaul 
kramo và yaugapadyam va yau loko nativartate|/ 
VP.2. 467. 
5. bhedenadhigatau pürvam sabdau tulyasrruti punah! 
fantrena pratipattarah prayoktra pratipaditah|/ 
VP. 2. 475. 
See also 


kraman na yaugapadyasya kascid bhedo' sti tattvatahl 
yathaiva bhavan nabhavah kascid anyo’ vastyate// 


VP. 3.3 (Sambandha). 84. 
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However for illustration of the operation of the grammatical 
rules, the rules can be interpreted cither from the krama or 
yaugapadya points of view. Thus it has become customary for the 
commentators to examine how a given rule holds good according 
to each view. This resulted in the divergence of two schools of 
grammarians called svabhavika-paksa ‘naturalist school’ and 
vacanika-paksa convention school’. See my article: “Bhartrhari on 
visesananam cajateh of Panini’, SV.U. Oriental Journal, XV, pt. 
1,1972. 

6. This duality of language structure is epitomized by 
Bhartrhari: 

Sabdah karanam arthasya sa hi tenopajanyatel 
tatha ca buddhivisayad arthac chabdah pratiyatel] 
VP. 3. 3. 32. 


Helaraja's annotation is very significant on this verse: tatha 
hi buddhau sabdarthayoh piirvam abhedenavasthanam..... ata eva 
sthanakaranavyaparad abhivyakto’ rthasvarüpasabdah srotrbhir 
avadharitas tathaiva svariipacchuranayartham avagamayati, 
Prakirnaprakasa, on VP. 3.3.32. 

7. See my article : ‘A Note on the Ekasesa’, S.V.U.Oriental 
Journal, XIV, pt. 2, 1971, pp. 94-98. 

8. See my monograph, Sanskrit Compounds- A Philosophi- 
cal Study. 

9. Pan 1.4.23 to 1.4.56 (karaka); 2.1.3. to 2.2.38 (samasa). 

10. Panini uses an asarmarthasamasa in the rule 1.1.43: sud 
anapumsakasya; asamarthasamasas cüyam drastavyo 
napumsakasyeti. na hi nano napumsakena samarthyam, MB.1.1.43. 

ll. avasyam kasyacin naüsamasasyasamarthasamasasya 
gamakasya sadhutvam vaktavyam. asiiryampasyani mukhani 
apurgeyah slokah asraddhabhoji alavanabhojt brahmanah ‘sud 
anapumsakasya’ (1.1.43) ity etanniyamürtham bhavisyati. 
etasyaivasamarthasamasasya nansamasasya gamakasya 
sadhutvam bhavati nanyasyeti, MB.2.1.1, p.361 (Keilhorn edn.). 
See also 1.1.43, p.101. 
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12. Patafijali raises a doubt as to why there is no avyaytbhava- 
samasa in the compounds sumadrah, sumagadhah and settles the 
issue: 


tha kasman na bhavati sumadrah, sumagadhah, saputrah, 
sacchatra iti, samrddhau sakalya iti ca prapnoti naisa dosah iha 
kascit samasah piirvapadarthapradhanah kascid uttarapadartha- 
pradhanah kascid | anyapadaàrthapradhanah  kascid 
ubhayapadarthapradhanah, pürvapadarthapradhüno' 
vyayibhavah, uttarapadarthapradhanastatpurusah anyapadartha- 
pradhano bhuvrihih ubhayapadarthapradhano dvandvah na catra 
purvapadarthapradhayam gamyate. athava neme samasartha 
nirdisyante kim tarhi avyayartha nirdisyanta ime. etesv arthesu 


yad avayayam vartate tat subantena saha samasyata iti, MB. 2.1.6, 
p. 378-9. 


13. Patanijali draws distinction between a bahuvrihi and a 


tatpurusa from the points of view of both semantics and 
phonology. cf. 


asti khalv api viseso bahuvrihes tatpurusasya ca. kim 
Sabdakrto atharthakrtah Sabdakrtas carthakrtas ca. sabdakrtas 
tavat. bahuvrihau sati kapa bhavitavyam tlatpuruse sati na 
bhavitavyam. arthakrtah tatpuruse sati ruhadinam ktah bhavati 
dhatvarthasyanapavarge. árüdho vrksam devadatta iti. bahuvrihau 


vyapavrkte karmani bhavati. ürüdho vrkso devadatteneti, 
MB. 2.1.24. 24, p. 384. 


14. prthagarthanam ekarthibhavah samarthavacanam, 
MB. 2.1.1, v1.1, p. 361; parasparavyapeksim samarthyam eke, 
ibid. v1.4, p. 365. 

Cf. ardharcadisu Sabdesu riipabhedah kramad yathal 


fantrat tathaikasabdatve bhinnanam srutir anyathall 
| yatha 
VP.2.103. See. also my Sanskrit Compounds, pp. 110-136. 


ICA Suna ca saha sup samasyate. adhikaras ca laksanam 
5s yasya samasasyanayal laksanam nastidam tasya laksanam 
avisyati, punarutsyiitam vaso deyam, "uh | iti 
MB.2. 1. 4, p. 378. yam, punarniskrto ratha iti, 
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16. Cf. yady api tavad vacanat samasah syad iha tu 
khalu mrgiya capala mrgacapala samanddhikaranalaksnah 
pumvadbhavo na prapnoti, MB. 2.1.55, p. 397. See also 
Haradatta's Padamajijari on Kasika, 2.1.55 


Even the compounds dadhyodana and gudadhanah cannot 
be established as regular samüsas with mutual expectancy 
between dadhi and odana and guda and dhana. So the formation 
of the compound is to be taken as sanctioned by a rule; cf. annena 
vyarijanam bhaksyena misrikaranam ity asamarthasamaso, yam 
drastavyah kim karanam.... karakanam kriyaya samarthyam 
bhavati na tesam anyo’ nyena. tadyatha. nisrayanya dvabhyam 
kasthabhyam samarthyam na tesam anyo'nyena. evam tarhy 
aha annena vyanjanam bhaksyena misrikaranam iti na casti 
samarthyam tatra vacanat samaso bhavisyati, MB. 2. 1. 34, 35, 
pp. 386-387. 

To justify the competency, Kasikakara holds that it is in vrtti 
the words get competency; cf. dadhna@ upasikta odanah 
dadhyodanah ksiraudanah. vrttan kriyaya antarbhavad 
annavyafjanayoh samarthyam, Kasika, 2.1.34, 35. See also 
VP. 3.14 (vrtti), 415-420. 

17. Field is a technical name coined by the linguists who 
attempt at semantic structures. The language consists of several 
fields such as kinship, colour, etc., and semantic distinctions for 
each word in the field are made by the speech communities. Thus 
one and the same word may denote different shades of meaning 
in different speech communities. See my monograph, An Introduc- 
tion to Sanskrit Linguistics, pp. 307-309. 

18. Pan. 2. 4. 3: anuvade carananam, e.g. kathakalapam. 


19. Pan. 2. 4. 4: adhvaryukratur anapumsakam; e.g. arkasva 
medham. 

20. Pan. 2. 4. 5: adhyayanto' viprakrstakhyanam; e.g. 
padakakramakam. 

21. Pan. 2. 4. 10: südrünam aniravasitanam; e.g. 
taksdyaskaram. X 
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22. Pan. 2. 4. 2: dvandvas ca pranituryasenanganam; e.g. 
rathikasvaroham. 

23. Pan. 2.4.13: vipratisiddham canadhikaranavaci; e.g. 
sukhaduhkham, kamrkrodhau. 

24. Pan. 2.4.2: e.g. mardangikapünavikam. 

25. Pan. 2.4.12: vibhasa vrksamrgatrnadhanyavyanjana- 
pasusakunyasvavadavapürvaparadharottaranam; e.g. 
dadhighrtam, vrihiyavam. 

26. Pan. 2.4.2: e.g. panipadam. 

27. Pan. 2.4.12: e.g. ruruprsat. 

28. Pan. 2.4.11: gavasvaprabhrtini ca; e.g. gavasvam, 
ajavikam. Pan. 2.4.12; e.g. dadhighrtam. 

29. Pan. 2.4.8: ksudrajantavah; e.g. damsamasakam, 
yukaliksam. 

30. Pan. 2.4.9: yesam ca virodhah sasvatikah; e.g. 
majaramisakam. 

31. Pan. 2.4.12: e.g. plaksanyagrodham. 

32. ibid. kusakasam. 

33. ibid. vrihiyavam. 

34. Pan. 2.4.7: visistalingo nadi deso gramah; e.g. 
kurukuruksetram. 

35. Pan. 2.4.11: na dadhipayadini; e.g. ulukhalamusale. 

36. Pan. 2.4.12: e.g. purvaparam. adharottaram. 

37. Pan. 2.4.1: e.g. gangasonam. 

38. Counter example of 2.4.7; e.g. kailasagandhamadane. 

39. Panini uses the word aviprakrsta for associativity in the 
rule 2.4.5: adhyanato viprakrstakhyanam. Therefore a samahara- 
dvandva between pada and krama is possible because the latter 
follows the former in the curriculum. But such a samahara- 
dvandva is not possible between yajnika and vaiyakarana because 


the two subjects, namely yajha and vyakarana do not have 
indispensable hierarchy in the curriculum. So an itaretayoga- 
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dvandva compound alone is possible. cf. Kasika and Nyasa on the 
above rule. 

40. Cf. yadvà yatra kimcit samanyam ityadibhasyasyaksepah- 
sarvatra padarthesu samanyavisesayogad aupamyam syad ity 
atiprasahgo meruriva sarsapa ity api sydt...., Helararaja's 
Prakirnaprakasa on VP. 3. vrtti. 397. 

So also the expression himavan iva lostah cannot bring out 
any comparison. See my Sanskrit Compounds, pp. 215 and 223. 


41. asasno gaur iti yathà gavayo vyapadisyatel 
jatyantaram na gor eva sasnabhavah pratiyatel/ 
VP. 3. vrtti (14), 229. 
42. syameva Sastri kanyeti yathanyad vyapadisyatel 
asan brahmana ity abhyam tathanye ksatriyadayal// 
VP. 3. vrtti (14). 298. 


43. Patafijali illustrates thus: ayam dandah astiti gamyate. sa 
dandah kartabhittvanyena sabdenabhisambadhyamanah karanam 
sampadyate. tadyatha kascit kamcid prcchati. kva devadatta iti sa 
tasma ácaste. asauvrksa iti. katarasmin: yas tisthatiti. sa vrksoi, 
dhikaranam bhütvanyena sabdenübhisambadhyamanah kartā 
sampadyate. MB. 2.1.1, vt. 5, p.366. 

44. bhedasamsargan và samarthyam iti. kah punar bhedah 
samsargo và iha raja ity ukte sarvam svam prasaktam. purusa 
ity ukte sarvah svami prasaktah ihedanim rajapurusa ity ukte raja 
purusam nivartayaty anyebhyah svamibhyah puruso‘ pi rajanam 
anyebhyah svebhyah. MB. 2.1.1. vt. 2, p.364. 

Patafijali hints at this theory in the Paspasahnika: athava 
Sabdair api sabda vyakriyante. tad yatha. gaur ity ukte sarve 
sandeha nivartante nasvo na gardabha iti. MB.1.1.1, p. 12. 

On the basis of this determinative function of words, 
Bhartrhari developed two theories called samsargavada and 
bhedapohavada to explain the denotation of number by the first 
member of the compound. See VP. III, vrtti (14). 98. See also my 
Sanskrit Compounds, pp. 160-183. 
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45. See my article: ‘Intention of the Speaker according to 
Grammarians’, S.V.U. Oriental Journal, 30-31 (1987-88). 


46. VP. 2.315-316 gives a list of determinants to decide the 
meanings of words in cases of vagueness. Patafijali refers to the 
communication through gestures, etc. also; cf. antarena khalvapi 
Sabdaprayogam bahavo' rtha gamyante, ksinikocaih paniviharais 
ca. MB. 2.1.1, p. 363. 

47. athaitasmin sabdopadese sati kim sabdanam pratipattau 
pratipadapathah kartavyah gaur asvah purso hasti Sakunir mygo 
brahmano ity evamadayah sabdah pathitavyah. netyaha 
anabhyupaya esa sabdanam pratipattau pratipadapathah. evam 
hi $rüyate. brhaspatir indraya divyam varsasahasram 
pratipadoktanam sabdanam sabdaparayanam provaca nantam 
jagama. MB. 1.1.1, p. 5. 


48: kimcit samanyavisesvallaksanam pravartyam yenalpena 
yatnena mahato mahatah sabdaughan pratipadyeran. MB.1.1.1, 
p. 6. 


; In the same way, following the same logic, the sabdas 
derived by the operation of rules also can be called vyaka: ana. So 


vyakarana does not differ very much from the word magazines in 
the end result. 


49. Cf. athava vyakhyanato visesapratipattih. nahi samdehad 
alaksanam. MB. 1.1.1, p. 6. 


50. MB. 1.1.1, p. 11. Patañjali reiterates the same idea under 
the rule 2.1.1, vt. 5, p. 366 that the grammar accounts for the 
meanings conveyed by the words which are considered as correct. 

51. MB.6.1.84, p. 58. 


52. na hy artha adisyante. katham punar arthanadisann 
evam brityan nartha adisyanta iti. yad aha bhagavan. anekam 
anyapadarthe (2.2.24), carthe dvandvah (29) apatye rakte nirvrtc 


iti. natany arthadesanani. svabhavata etesam Sabdanam etesv 
arthesv abhinivista 
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hi nama samartho dhatupratipadikapratyayanipatanam arthan 
adestum.... apravrttih khalv apy arthadesanasya. bahavo hi sabda 
yesam artha na vijnayante. MB. 2.1.1, p. 363. 

53. For example the word asva is a correct usage when the 
speaker intends to convey ‘a person who has no wealth’ and 
incorrect in the sense of ‘a horse’; cf. 

asvagonyüdayah sabdah sadhavo visayantarel 

nimittabhedat sarvatra sadhutvam ca vyavasthitam/VP.1.176. 

54. Patafijali makes clear this point time and again: cf. sarve 
khalv apy ete Sabda desantare prayujyante. na caita upalabhyante. 
upalabdhau yatnah kriyatam mahan hi sabdasya prayogavisayah.... 
etávantam sabdasya prayogavisayam ananunisamya santy 
aprayukta iti vacanam kevalam sahasamütram. MB. 1.1.1, p. 9. 

55. laksyam ca laksanam caitat samuditam vyakaranam 
bhavati.... siitrani capyadhiyanah isyate vaiyakarana iti. naisa 
dosah samudayesu hi sabdah pravrttah avayavesv api vartante. ... 
evam ayam samudaye vyakaranasabdah pravrtto'vayave' pi vartate. 
MB. 1.1.1, p. 12. 

56. vyakaranam nameyam uttara vidya. so’ san 
chandahsastresy abhivinita upalabdhyadhigantum utsahate. 
MB. 1.2.32, p. 208. 

Cf. vedam adhitya tvarità vaktaro bhavanti. .... anarthakam 
vyakaranam iti. MB. 1.1.1, p. 5. 

57. na hi sabdakrtena namarthena bhavitavyam. arthakrtena 
nama sabdena bhavitavyam. MB. 2.1.1, p. 362. 


A 
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SEMANTIC CONDITIONS OF COMPOUNDS 
PANINI AND KAUNDA BHATTA 


VANITHA RAMASWAMY 


kaa Fret yee | 
TMAH A acid efe Fail 
HE IMPORTANCE of the meanings of words and compounds used 
by our ancient rsis is very aptly brought out in a Vedic 
episode. In the mantra JANJAN, when pronounced as Sr«ilemi it 
is AYA compound, the meaning being "The enemy of India’. If 
pronounced sme it is sgstf& and the meaning is Fx: AZAAPI 
qA. Accent produces gulf of difference in meaning. The success 


of the sacrifice depended on the correct recitation and understand- 
ing of the mantras. 


The ancient Sanskrit grammarian traditionally known as 
munitraya have no doubt extensively deal with problems related 
to general linguistics. But it is the later grammarian - philosophers 
like Bhartrhari, Kaunda Bhatta and Nagesa who have enriched the 
science of Semesiology with their valuable contributions. Yet we 
cannot ignore the fact that these expanded meanings are based on 
Paninis sutras. Even the Nyaya and Mimamsa schools of 
philosophy deal with this subject. In fact these schools refer freely 
to each others views while establishing their own views. This 
paper attempts to show how much of the explanations given by 
Kaunda Bhatta are based on the Trimunivyakarana. 


After explaining mm4, and, HATA being "fa Kaunda 
Bhatta proceeds to state his doctrine on semantic conditions of 
compounds under the chapter HANA: The first karika states 
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the six divisions of compounds. This is based on Panini's sutra 
AYT I 
gi ga frst We UA frei fret! 


Gata 4 Wa: SA: Wafasut qe: 

What is a MAR or compound? HAHA FAM: SARA WaT 
WANA Ware: set: 1 The purpose of compounding words is to 
express the idea in minimum possible words. Thus the HARI s 
compress more meaning or express a unitary meaning other than 
what is conveyed by individual words. 

Kaunda Bhatta deals with #4I4-s to establish the doctrine of 
the vaiyakaranas that there is same aifaft wife in a HATA which 
is WARTS. 

The first karika states samasabhedas, as samasa takes place 
between (1) subantas and subantas (34-891) like wsrgew: (The 
related sutras are TS, writ. wes: (HUMUS:) 


(2) «di Re- subanta with tinanta- TAMAA, AIAN, in YA 
HAMU or fü KAMA, the WA is effected by ‘He’ fas. 


In agaa the rule "mre freer: (M) and the 
afia suf: (2.2.18 ) operate in this compound the tinantas 
"fW etc. being MAANA, WAN comes. The result of HHH is TX (3) 
HI A-e.g. HK: The rule s7eHhts (2.2.19)0perates here. 
when the word FF is a 3993, then by the rule FAMIFU, (3.2.1), 
SU NYA comes after puig. Hence HARI comes into effect in PA 
enhn. This WA is effected before YI comes after the Sa, Ak 
by the AMI TAA pss AKAFA MR Ty IA: The 
qT is a da. If we accept Warm before HU comes between 
yafuwe-s, then in examples like 44ste as “7 is not a Ya the 1 
ti may not come. 

(4) qui smpü-subantas with dhatus. Ex. «eq; HARI: The 
compounding of the word «e with 4 “Ig and the word 314d with 
¥ Y takes place by the rule sA Afi get and the vídeo fseret afa- 
yana rami dis under this rule. In this afis, the 
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compounds like «ey; HATA: have been effected by MAMAA with 
roots. What is frat? 


When there is no other fauta YA, to show the effect within 
the frame work of the 4A as the Mia is called Prora — fagaina RRI: 
Kama He wed-eeq. Sad ii | 

Objection— In the place of fea, "Ij being waster 
becomes "TH. Therefore Y% gets compounded with 7m. The 
compounds ‘ey and siiis: can be brought under this category. 
Hence there is no need for another category like 49i qi. 

In examples like HATA: the word AMA gets KHAA in the 
Kamea. It is not a AFU to Kathy. Only the MAGE is fey 
Wer but not Wed. As sad does not get HAA in fra, the word 
iad concords only in the meaning of the root xq, Therefore the 
category {ulti is stated separately. 


(5) faeittet-Here both are tinantas. Ex: Matanga, Tatgosid- 
Here the HI comes into force by the MKAA aren [5021 
wet under the rule ngama (2.1.72). 

fast Glen St Us Wad wa Ha a raea | 

(6) fremri—Here the Yate is fret and the sauce is Tae. 
Ex: Wewe: The We is effected by the TH YA— vie HHT gT- 
Haiwi attend under the rule KAKAA Vleet AGRA 
Bid A: Ye: HE: SUE A: Bey: | 

All these six kinds of compounds are obtained by analysing 
the rule AUT (2.1.4) according to the waak. More details are 
available in AIKA and other works. 

Bhattoji Diksita has explained in his karikas, the WATANI 
stated clearly in the 41 and noted that the classification definition 
or famis of the mAai has the defect of AIM, aeaf 
and sara. Hence calls it Wise in the next karika. 


According to the ancient grammarians, HAA is classified into 


four kinds as (1) aeria (2) cres (3) ageife (4) and ge. The 
word wd: is used in the sense of «gez. 
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In that case the compounds without any special symbol or 
anadai like *prqge: qn: MUA: Aad: AMANA etc. cannot be 
brought under any of the above four compounds. But these 
compounds get established by analysing the sūtra and also by the 
technique of fad in the YA and alice. 

Even the definitions Javea: eremum: Sume: 
age: SAI: ME: S Tuer: Es: are general defini- 
tions only (i.e. wee ), not fresca. In examples like 
Jamii, qaufa, ai, faa: IPNI etc. There is WARK TI 
Kaunda Bhatta explains them as follows. 

SATS ufenp Vat uw: snm In this zea there is no 
Wert for yid. Hence there is HAI of aeriana. As the 
FAT is HU there is the aefa of sgatectam. Here the HATA 
is effected by the rule KUTI daran (2.1.21) 

In the example quad there is Herta. But the saad, viz. 
Ufa being WH there is the aiena of AAA and YAITIA being 
KAYA there is the HAFA of HAMMA ers. 

In the example fiere: at-a Mudi, the compound is 
effected by the rule AH jue, (2.2.2). Here as the iaar is THM, 
there is areata of AAA MIAMI, and the sacar not being WM, 
there is the HAMA of acqeacta | 

In the example. raeg Yawa: the same defects are seen. 
In the agf compound gi at aA al-feat:, the agf comes by the 
rule GETS «ufus TEM: wel (2.2.25). Here the meanings 
of both words being important, there is the HAAA of SAA and 
FAT being AIU there is the senfa of egsitfecremr | 

In the g8 compound WS FMA NANA YA TATE: AHMAR 
the Ware is due to the rule 719 ge: (2.2.28). Here, as there is 
PATE arua We there is the AKAFA of ageifectam, and as 
there is no Wut for all vere, there is the HAFA of erecta. 

According to the rules HAM MA: (2.1.5), ages: (2.1.22), sm 
seme: (2.2.23), Misa: (2.2.29), when the Hm is effected by the 
rule stated under the eem of these sutras, then they 
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becomes Ha, Tea, gfe, && compounds. Then there will 
be no <5. 


However, according to the vaiyakarana siddhanta the 
agal and qaia have been accepted. In that case there are 
no yafaa. Hence the wa: stated above are not applicable to any 
wei. Hence there is HAMA. 


Though in the waraifagfi, there is no reference like, this is 
yd and this is t, the usage which exists before the vritti like YA 
and TR is accepted like the tarraa even if this is not true. The 
parts of the 44 are revealed only by RWA. Similarly by the 
similarity of the qtu in the faueare4, earlier to the vritti the 
qataqa have to be understood even in compounds. 

Under the rule wad: wefafü: (2.1.1). Patafijali has given 
several views of them. Secale and smear, have been clearly 
stated.steccar leads to WAMAMA and senate leads to MAMAA. 
sema; eft (Fett) caret Get M- Becca, A secret KIE. 
In the case of usum as the MATA reveals the fafarere, the 
individual words do not express their meanings. It is said in the 
bhasya —mwWisarexWei wet ata germ JAT Ver KITI 
fafsre winga Ue: (2.2.1). 

In the second2isigaqeaiel or AMAA- the individual words 
have meanings. There is WeRTaa between the words by smear. 


The YA states that niria vert AHAMIA eet: eraut 
(2.2.1). 


In Hema wur, like the letters having no meaning in a word. 
the words too will have no meaning. In examples like T1989, the 
meaning Weilaiere qus: is expressed by warf alone. Hence there 
ae need to give power to convey meaning separately toust and 

In the examples 994 and atas, though the word 99 conveys 
the meaning 994, The word 99 in 994 is not given the meaning 
999 in usage. Similarly «m4 and aes. As the words qw and MAP 
give the required meaning it is not right to say that the words 43 
and 4a are the aa. Similarly in gea it is useless to give 
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individual meanings to Xs and Y&S as the faferete comes from the 
ward. 

Again in the mga Ux: qeu: as the word st] conveys 
meaning independently, the adjective #61 which has the 
usage? UA: Tea: can be used as RSM AJLI: as W expresses 
a separate meaning. According to these ma Aia, the HAAA or 
individual words of a MATE have no meaning. Then according to 
the maxim ved: wa arate 4 1919 Uneasy, there is no ferum 
in one word or Tew. 

According to amegi there is no proof for aftesine in 
aaraitegt. As the meaning is conveyed by the individual words, 
to imagine a Waele leads to the defect of tka! By AFIA etc. 
the meaning expressed by the individual words convey the unitary 
meaning. The MFR calls this as MIMI 

According to this, when in a WA the MAHARI afer, 
wer a fadd (2.1.1) comes into operation. Hence thest-a4 
of age with the word si, the Urex will not take place. And also, 
meaning for the Aaz in a HATA should be accepted by the rules 
qirim: areas: etc. Hence the WARR has said Wen emis 
wei | 

Now each one of these two kinds is of three kinds as Na, HAI 
and Year. According to Kaiyata afe gal, AHAA 4 Sat Wut 
maza «p aW dara AZ If there is no Yq and «iwi in 
the vrtti there will be no wm. Yq exists with deat by afama 
relation. Hence X is Weary, Ww being inafanwfa relation, 
becomes wagawa. Here Ya means Aaa like we: 1 Te: 

In the example. Ws7¥e4:, the word Us] separates the Fea from 
other masters (TAMA Ada) and this gives up its «ant. Where 
as Y9 without leaving the vem separates the king froma and 
others. In this way 149 comes from SAN I 

When we say Wx:;, it includes all the belongings of the king. 
When we say ¥e9:, all masters come into picture. When we say 
Wages: the king's property will be only the 3x8. Not horse etc. The 
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master of the 4e4 will be the king alone and none else. In this way 
deat becomes AHAA | 


When both 98 and xxr are taken into consideration at the 
same time both become the meanings of the compound. 


If Az is not the meaning of the compound, then we will have 
the usage U1yeu: Xaaa, like the accepted usage Wet: YA: | 
Then the meaning would be mifi aaaea. If Xg has to be seen 
HAWA is necessary. Hence dat which exists first, becomes HAAA 
i.e. WRAY qeu: will be the MAMA. Thus dat is ATA, the 
expressed meaning of the compound, while Ñg shows up later by 
inference. 


To avoid using Wsge4 in the case of a man who does not have 
any master both ùq and HT are considered as waar. For eg. 
WHR: Stade 4. If det is not Warne, then the Yes without a 
master has WAA HAAA and hence the usage UTE: applies. 
Therefore both %¢ and dat have to be accepted as HATTA, 
eg ges: Steely WA: ASIA 

Further to establish ekarthtbhava or one unitary meaning for 
compounds, he points out some flaws in 2isteqeaneiqal. According 
to the vatyakaranas there is power to convey meaning only in 
Wet. The word Ward refers to all the five vrittis—pufed-WaM 

MIKA: Wedqua:— The wHm-fsumeqs give us the 
knowledge of AI. Therefore YAA is wefaftü—weufesa ir faa 
MAA; a aad: ferent Bad: err RR | What is the natu 
of ««faf&? The Wert by which the YAH is given is Wate for TAI. 
In UHAI: the UA AMA brings Weal. The cause for this Yq YAA 
is the wiitaicsta. The rule pagema is a dnar YA. 
Therefore in the words waa: (q), allum: (afa), the affix ¥ is 
based on the mifa. The rules Vaa, Fal, Teel also operate 
here. Therefore these are also Wafsfü even Uae is wefaft. 


To establish HAAA in compounds he gives the following 
arguments. 


FESR iş accepted by all in a, fas: etc. and not AAM. 
The same is the case with TAR etc. 
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wed is the fase for AZ. By MAA there is MATAA. To avoid 
the usage YAFA: we use the maxim vers: Way AAR AI 
qares. By this the numbers used by the AIHAMA become 7. 
Hence there is mma. That's why the Wien has said—sH 
afte ureteral: fera: dier fena, aI, swift zn: 
(2.1.1) and has made it clear that these are the faxis for qria. 

According to mefa we get wid, and wifegha get 
established. But according to 18 only a M gets established. 
Here the two rules HAIRI AYA (4.1.82) and Sit: PAT: TAM PIPA, 
gaai al (3.1.7) operate. By ‘al’ we get «rimis. The "TERR 
writes Maa: Ui Yafa. Hence the first gives aterqa then 
statesHAA WHET] Miami KAA aise Terres: AT: p eee: 
If we concede the exisrast first then the fast in whea have to 
be stated. This leads to “Ra. Thus for the above reasons weet ata 
should be accepted in 9fa in general. 

In eriam to convey the relation in festwr etc., we should 
use separate numbers. That leads to qka. He has given some more 
examples like *rawf«i etc. 

Another defect in eris is TAMATI eg. Water: MA: 

Again there is no 99 in AMMA agate, but he shows defects 
in giang and other wgsitfe 

Eg.mé: 14: Wd T: 

In wages: etc. if we donot accept waar it does not 
become dad. In that case it will not get MAKAA by AYA... 
(1.2.45). Then 3 etc. will not come and they remain to be 3144 
hence Sa, 

The sere has asked the question why adag? The group 


of meaningful words has no meaning like «werfen, AW: HIS 
AMA etc. Though wget have meanings individually, as there 


is no meaning for W44, it does no get PISCE OSE UL 


per the rule sid = wga they cannot be used. Hence unitary sense 
has to be accepted in compounds. 
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PANINI ON REDUPLICATION 


K.V. RAMAKRISHNACHARYALU 


[5 IS a tool of communication. In this process, the 
speaker utters sentences, which have words as.their parts, 
with some modulation or stress to denote some idea. Sometimes 
he may superimpose some concept on an object, or repeat the same 
word to denote a particular context, modality or idea. This type 
of re-duplication of a particular parts of speech, i.e. a group of 
words, a word, or a part of word i.e. root etc., with the same 
meaning is called dvirukti. 


Re-duplication or repetition is common in all languages, 
though the contexts may differ. The Sanskrit grammarians of 
Paninian system have carefully studied the case of Re-duplication. 


The repetition has been discussed in the 3rd, 6th and 8th chapters 
of Astadhyayi. 


As a whole this Repetition may be divided into three types- 


1. Repetition of words or word-groups 2. Repetition of roots (as 
a whole), and 3. Repetition of a part of the root. 


1. Re-duplication of a part of the root 
This is dealt in 6th chapter of Astadhyayr with the following 
rules: 
(a) litidhatoranabhyasasya (6-1.8), 
(b) sanyanoh (6-1-9) 
(c) slou (6-1-10) 
(d) cani (6-1-11) 


governed by the rules (adhikara-sutras) ekaco dve 
prathamasya (6-1-1-) and ajader dvitiyasya (6-1-2). These rules 
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denote the repetition of a part of the root in certain suffixes i.e. 
lit, can (lun), slu, san and yan. Though there is no separate 
meaning or context for the repetition of a part of the root, as the 
meaning meant by the speaker is taken care of by the suffixes, this 
is helpful to disambiguate the suffixes from similar suffixes. For 
example—papacyate—pacyate. Here one is yan and another is 
yak. Likewise the different abyasakaryas help to confirm the 
suffix and its meaning. 


For example— babhiiva (lit), abibhavat (can), bubhusa 
(san), bobhityate (yan), and bobhaviti (yan luk). 


2. Re-duplication of the whole root 


Repetition of the whole root means, the repetition of the same 
root with different suffixes. For example— samülakasam kasati- 
Here the root kas is repeated with namu! and tin. In these 
constructions some noun in specified case-ending will be com- 
pounded with the gerund ending with namul, and the same root 
has to be repeated there as a verb of main clause as per the rule 
3-4-46 kagadisu yathavidhyanuprayogah. There are twelve rules 
starting with rule 3-4-34 nimülasamülayoh kasah to rule3-4-45 
which are related to the above context. The following are the 
examples of the above mentioned rules respectively. 

1. samülakasam kasati = (samiilam kasati) = (he scraps it up 
to the roots) (1) nimulakasam kasati = (nimulam kasati) = (he 
scraps it up to the roots) (1). 

2. suskapesam pinasti = (suskam pinasti) = (he grinds it dry) 
(2) cürnapesam pinasti = (curnam pinasti) = (he grinds it to 
powder) (2). 

3. samülaghatam hanti = (samiilam hanti) = (he destroys so 
as to tear up by the roots) (3) akrtakaram karoti — (akrtam karoti) 
= (he does a thing which was not done before) (3) jivagraham 
grhnati = (jivam grhnati) = (he captures him alive) (3). ; 

4, panighatam hanti = (paninà hanti) = (he strikes with his 
hand) (4). 
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5. udapesam pinasti = (udakena pinasti) = (he grinds with 
water) (5). 

6. hastavartam vartayati = (hastena vartayati) = (he revolves 
by the hand) (6) hastagraham grhnati = (hastena grhnati) = (he 
takes by hand) (6). 

7. svaposam pusnati = (svam pusnati) = (he feeds 
himself) (7). 

8. cakrabandham badhnati = (cakre badhnati) = (he ties to 
the wheel) (8). 


9. kruficabandham badhnati = (krouncamiva badhnati) = (he 
forms his army in the manner of kru/ica) (9). 


10. jivanasam nasyati = (ivo nasyati) = (person perishes) 
(10) purusvaham vahati = (puruso vahati) = (person carries) (10). 

11.mrdhvasosam Susyati = (urdhvam eva Susyati) = (tree is 
dried up, while it is standing) (11) urdhvapiiram piryate = 
(urdhvah piryate) = (the pot is filled to the brim) (11). 


12. ghrtanidhayam nihitam jalam = (ghrtamiva nihitam 
jalam) = (water was kept like ghee) (12) ajakanasam nastah = 
(ajaka iva nastah) = (he died like a goat) (12). 

In all above examples 1 to 11 are special cases. The roots 
which are mentioned in the respective rules only get the suffix 
namul, when they follow certain words (upapadas) which are also - 
mentioned in respective siitras and the root will be repeated with 
tin-suffix. The twelfth is a general case of namul, in which any 
root will have numul, if it is followed by any word which denotes 


uanza (similar), and the same root will be repeated with tiñ- 
suffix. 


There is no restriction for neither upapada nor for root here, 
but the context should be similitude. This type of expressions are 
in Telugu also. For example— kukka cavu caccadu (he died like 
a dog). Here cavu is a verbal-noun in Telugu and the same root 
` ds repeated as main verb. This can also be expressed as kukkald 


caccádu or kukka caccinatlu caccadu, which “Ule in 
Sanskrit also. are possible 1 
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There is another peculiar usage, where the root is repeated 
thrice in different verb forms, in which the first two are same in 
imperative-mood second person singular. See the example— 


(lunthi lunihi iti lunati) = (he cuts repeatedly) (adhisva 
adhisva iti adhite) — (he studies uninterruptedly) 

This repetition is in the context of kriyasamabhihara i.e. 
frequency of repetition of an action as per the rule 3-4-2 (13). 
When kriyasamabhihüra is the context the second singular of the 
imperative mood will be substituted for all persons and numbers 
in that mood, and the word will be repeated as per the varttika 
kriyüsamabhihare dve vacye (14), and the same root in finite verb 
form should accompany the repeated one. Here the repeated 
imperative mood form indicates the frequency of action and the 
verb in main clause takes care of other modalities like person, 
number, tense etc. It is learnt that this type of constructions are 
available in Oriya and Marathi. 

This type of constructions are also available in Telugu with 
some modification. In Telugu the verbal noun is used in the place 
of gerund. Examples— 

Caduvu caduvu ala caduvutiine umtadu (he studies uninter- 
ruptedly) ata ata ala adutiine umtadu ( he plays continuously). 


In Telugu the verbal noun can be repeated even more than 
twice. 


3. Repetition of Whole Word 


Panini and Vartikakara have elaborately discussed about the 
repetition of whole word in I pada of VIII chapter of Astadhyayt. 
The first rule of the VIII chapter sarvasya dve (8-1-1)’ is a 
governing rule (adhiküra-sütra) of the following rules which 
indicate the repetition of words. 

This repetition of the whole word can be viewed in four types 
namely (1) repetition of finite verb, (2) repetition of gerund, 
(3) repetition of indeclinables part etc. and (4) repetition of 
nouns. 
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3.1. Repetition of Verb (finite) 


This is in three contexts 1. continuity of an action 2. a 
confusing state of mind, 3. frequency or repetition of an action. 
Examples— 

1, pacati pacati = (he cooks continuously) 

jalpati jalpati = (he talks incessantly) 

Here the repetition is in the context of nitya, according to the 
rule nityavipsayoh (8-1-4). Here nitya means again and again, 
uninterruptedly of the principle action without cessation. 

It is to be noted here that if the speaker wants to denote 
nityata of an action, and also the degree of an action then the verb 
form is to be repeated first and then the suffix tarap or tamap 


should be added to denote the degree. Ex. pacati pacatitaraml 
pacati pacatitamam. 


2. sarpah budhyasva budhyasva = (snake beware beware) 


Here the repetition indicates the confused state of mind due 
to fear, emotion, helplessness etc., which is mentioned by the 
words ca@pala and sambhrama in the varttika capale dve bavata 
iti vaktavyam (15) also read as sambhrame dve bhavata iti 
vaktavyam. Here the verb can be repeated more than twice also. 

3. Lunihi lunihi iti lunati = (he cuts uninterruptedly). 

This is already discussed above. 


32. Repetition of Gerund 


This will be in two situations 1. in the idea of nityatà, 


2. a complete involvement of a person or a thing in a particular 
action. Example— 


ES a smaram smarm or smrtva smrtvā (memorising repeat- 
y 


2. bhojam bhojam vrajati (each one, when he had eaten goes 
away) 


Here in both cases the repetition is as per rule nityavipsayoh 
(8-1-4) and namul and ktvā by the rule abhiksnye namulca 
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(8-4-22). This type of expression are common in Telugu. 
Example- 

tirigi tirigi vaccadu (wondering repeatedly came back) tini 
tini potunnddu (each one after eating goes away) 

3. geham anupravesam anupravesam = (entering into whole 
house or entering repeatedly into the house) 

Here the two meanings are called vyapti and aseva respec- 
tively and the namul comes by the rule visipatipadiskandam 
vyapyamanasevyamanayoh (3-423)— 

The gerund form will be repeated when it is not compounded 
with upapada. 


3.3. Repetition of Pradi 

pari, pra, sam, upa, ud, upari, axhah, axhi are repeated in 
certain contexts.— 

(a) pari is repeated to denote exception or exclusion. (Rule 
8-1-5) (16) 
: Ex. pari pari trigartebhyah vrshto devah — (It rained around 

Trigarta) 

(b) pra, sam, upa and ud are repeated to fill up the gap to 
satisfy the metre in Vedic poetry. (Rule 8-1-6) (17). 

(c) upari, adhah adhi are repeated in the sense of uninter- 
ruptedly nearness of place or time (Rule 8-1-7) (18). 

It's examples adhyadhi lokam, uparyupari lokam, adhodhah 
lokam are quite familiar. 


3.4. Repetition of Noun 
This can be viewed in two types initially = (1) compounded 
ana (2) not compounded (samasta and asamasta). 


3.4.1. 
The compounded (samasta) can be divided further into four 


types--- 
1. Repetition of pro-noun 2. Repetition of an adjective 
3. Repetition of an indiclinable 4. Repetition of other nouns. 
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3.4.1.1. 


(a) The pronoun eka will be repeated in the sense of vipsa 
and it will be like bahuvrihi compound (Rules 8-1-4 and 9) (19) 
Ex. --- ekaikam pasya (see each one) 


(b) The pronoun dvi will be repeated and it will be treated 
as dvandva compound in the sense of secret. limit, separation, 
employing in a sacrificial vessal, and manifestation. (Rule 8-1-15) 
(20) 

Vamana the author of Kasika a commentary on Astadhyayt 


says that this repetition will be in other meanings also like quarrel 
etc., (21) 


(c) The pronouns anya, itara, para undergo reduplication in 
the sense of karmavyatihara (reciprocity of action) as per the 
following varttika (22). 


karmavyatihàre sarvanamno dve bhavata iti vaktavyam, 
samasavacca bahulam 


Ex.-- anyonyam, itaretaram, parasparam etc. When it is not 
compounded, then the first word should be in singular.. 
3.4.12. 


The repetition of an adjective to express that the said attribute 
belongs to a thing only to a limited degree. 


Ex. -- patupatuh (tolerably sharp or clever enough). 

Here compounding is a must as per the rule prakare 
ganavacanasya (8-1-12). But there are examples without com- 
pounding. For instance from Hayagrivastotra of Sri Vedantadesika. 


Here the word navam is repeated in the above sense but 
uncompounded. (navam navam - pretty new). 


3.4.1.3. 


t The example for the repetition of indiclinable is yathātatham 
in the sense of respectivity. (23) 


3.4.1.4. 


The repetition of the noun will be in four contexts- 
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(a) In the sense of akrchra (easiness or without any difficulty 
or with pleasure) for the nouns priya and sukha (Rule 8-1-13) (24). 
Ex. -- priyapriyena dadati or sukhasukhena dadati (gives with 
pleasure or easily). 

(b) In mental distress over something is expressed. (abadhe 
ca 8-1-10). Ex. -- gatagatah (he has gone (in a sorrowful state)). 

(c) When the suffix dac is added (daci bahulam dve bhavatah 
(varttika) (25). Ex.-- patapatakaroti — 

(d) When the suffix kha is added as per rule samam samam 
vijayate (5-2-12). Ex. -- samamsaminà - (a cow that gives birth 
to a young every year and thus pregnant throughout the year). 

3.4.2. 

The repetition of uncompounded nouns is of many types. 
Broadly they/can be divided as two types - (1) Repetition of 
Gmantrita (2) Repetition of others. 

3.4.2.1. 

The Gmantrita (noun which denotes the addressed) which is 
in the beginning of the sentence will be repeated in the contexts 
of asitya (jealcusy), sammati (praise), kopa (anger), kutsa (blame), 
and bhartsana (threat). (Rule 8-1-8) (26). Examples are- 

1. sundara sundara vrthà te saundaryam (O handsome ! your 
beauty is in vain) 

2. deva deva vandyosi (O lord ! you are adorable) 

3. duşta duşta idantm jRasyasi (O ill minded ! you will learn 
now) 

4. dhanuska dhanuska vrdha te dhanuh (O archer ! your bow 
is useless) 

5. cora cora ghatayisyami tvam (O thief ! I will have you 
punished) 

3.4.2.2. 

The other than amantrita will have dvirukti in the senses of 
vipsd (in the sense of each), &nupūrvī (due order), sambhrama 
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(confusing state of mind), vyapti (a full or complete contact or 
relation) “karmavyatihara (reciprocity of action), arthatisaya 
(comparative or superlative sense), samasampradharanaprasna 
(enquiry about the superiority of one out of two or many) 
anekasmin svarthavadharanam (limitation of a particular quan- 
tity), etc. The examples are -- 


1. vrksam vrksam simcati (he waters each tree). gramo 
gramo ramantyah (each village is pleasant). vipsa as per the rule 
‘nityavipsayoh’ (8-1-4). 

2. mile müle sthiilah (each starting point in a parva of 
bamboo is stout) 


ānupūrvī as per the varttika Gnupiirvye dve bhavata iti 
vaktavyam (27) (an adjective is repeated to denote that persons 
or things possessing a similar attribute are to be taken in their 
order). 


3. sarpah sarpah budhyasva (Snake snake aware) sambhrama 
as per: the varttika sambhrame (capale) dve bhavata iti 
vaktavyam (28) 


4. geham geham anupravesam (entering into the whole 
house. for the purpose of search etc.) vyapti as per the rule 
visipatipadiskandam vyapyamana- sevyamanayoh (8-4-23) (This 
kind of expressions are seen in Telugu also- illu illu xūri vetikaru 
(meaning same as above). 


5. anyamanyam ime brahmana bhojayanti -- (The Brahmins 
make them eat each other). Here the varttika karmavyatihare 
sarvanamno dve bhavata iti vacyam, samasavacca bahulam (29) 
makes the sama@savadbhava (compounding) optional. Hence in the 


sense of karmavyatihara, sarvanama (pronoun) can also be 
repeated individually. 


6. piirvam purvam pusyanti - (They blossom first than any 
other) prathamam prathamam pusyanti (--- do ---) 


Here the repetition is meant for arthatisaya (comparative or 
superlative sense) as per the varttika pürvaprathamayoh 
arthatisayavivasayam dve bhavata iti vaktavyam (30). | 
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7. ubhavimou adhyou - katara katara anayoh adhyata kidrst 
kidrsi anayoh adhyata katarah katarah anayoh vibhavah (What 
is the superiority of these two) 

The words ending with datara and datama are doubled when 
they refer to the feminine nouns and are employed in determinating 
upon the relative condition of the superiority of one out of two or 
many (31). 

This is found with kidrk and in masculine gender also. 


8. asmat karsapanat iha bhavadbhyam masam masam dehi- 
- (give a masa each out of this gold to you two) (32). 


Here a karsapana is a measure of gold which contain many 
masas, but the gift is limited to one each only. Masa is a smallest 
quantity of gold. . 

As much the repetition or reduplication is examined here as 
per Paninian grammar. Repetition is common in all languages 
though the context may differ in some cases. 

If we get examples of reduplication other than the above 
mentioned contexts we have to think whether they can be handled 
with the above mentioned rules are not. 


For example in Venkatesa Stotra we find the following : 


vina venkatesam na naiho na nathah 


Here the words na nathah are repeated in the sense that Venkatesa 
is the only protector. This is in the context of avadharana or 
niscaya (statement of confirmation) which seems to be not covered 
in the above rules. Likewise the repetition is also seen in the 
context of compulsion (avasyakartavya bodhanam) which is also 
not covered by the above rules. For example japa japa satatam 
janmasaphalyamantram. Though it can be argued that this is also 
in the context of nityata or vipsa, the author's intention is here 
compulsion only. 

The study of reduplication in Sanskrit supports the idea that 
Sanskrit was spoken in those days. We could not find examples 
in literature i.e. in kavyas natakas, puranas etc. for the rule 
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kriyasamabhihare lot loto hisvou va ca tadhvamoh (3-4-2)- lunthi 
lunihi iti lunati which is a colloquial form and present in Marathi 
and Oriya as it is. Likewise most of the rules of reduplication are 
in the spoken aspect of the language. 


NOTES 


1. nimulasamülayoh kasah (3-4-34) 

2. suskacürnarüksegu pisah (3-4-35) 

3. samülalakrtajivesu hankrügrahah (3-4-36) 
4. karane hanah (3-4-37) 

5. 
6 
7 
8 
9 


snehane pisah (3-4-38) 


. haste vartigrahoh (3-4-39) 
. sve pusah (3-4-40) 
. adhikarane bandhah (3-4-41) 


ota 


. Sanjnayam (3-4-42) 
. kartroh jivapurusayoh nasivahoh (3-4-43) 


. ürdhve susipuroh (3-4-44) 
12. 


upamane karmani ca (3-4-45) 


13. kriyasamabhihare lot loto hisvouva ca tadhvamoh(3-4-2) 


14. 
15. 


See Mahabhasya of Pataiijali under rule no (8-1-12) 
Ibid 


16. parervarjane (8-1-5) 
17. prasamupodah padapürane (8-1-6) 


18. 
19. 


uparyadhyadhasah samipye (8-1-7) 
ekam bahuvrihivat (8-1-9) 


E 20. dvandvam rahasya-maryadavacana-vyutkramana- 
yajnapatraprayoga-adhivyaktisu (8-1-15) 


21. See Kasikayrtti of Vamana a commentary on Astadhyayt 
rule no (8-1-15) ; 


22. See Mahabhasya of Patanjali under rule no (8-1-12) 
23. yathasve yathayatham (8-1-14) 
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24. akrcchre priyasukhayoh anyatarasyam (8-1-13) 

25. See Mahabhasya of Patafijali under rule no 8-1-12. 

26. vakyaderamantritasya asuya-sammati-kopa-kutsana- 
bhartsanesu (8-1-8) 

27. See Mahabhasya of Patanjali under rule no 8-1-12. 

28. See Mahabhasya of Patanjali under rule no 8-1-12. 

29. See Mahabhasya of Patafijali under rule no 8-1-12. 

30. See Mahabhdasya of Patafijali under rule no 8-1-12. 

31. See Mahabhasya of Patafijali under rule no 8-1-12. 

dataradatamayoh samasampraxharanayoh strinigade bhave 
dve bhavata iti vaktavyam 

32. See Mahübhasya of Patañjali under rule no 8-1-12. 

svarthe avadhüryamane anekasmin dve bhavata iti vaktavyam 
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LEXICAL PERSPECTIVES IN THE GANAPATHA 


Hukam CHAND PATYAL 


AC ATTEMPT is made in this paper to discuss some of the lexical 
problems which we face while handling certain words 
enlisted in the Ganapatha (GP) enumeration. Some lexical items 
enumerated in GP. and also in Dhà P. are not available or attested 
in the extant literature. Hence, it is not always possible to come 
out with the semantic value of the lexical item under discussion. 


1. Incidentally it may be pointed out that the validity of many 
forms found in GP even when based on critical evaluation of 
manuscript-tradition, is suspect unless they occur in the extant 
literature (Vedic or Classical). Birwé (1961) has made a compara- 
tive study of GP. material available in fourth and fifth adhyayas 
of P. with the other GPs belonging to Paninian as well as non-or 


extra-Paninian system. He has also reconstructed the vocable(s) 
concerned. 


1.1. Some forms occur only as illustrations under the lemme 
belonging to a gana, their actual occurrence may be dubious. We 
must examine the tradition in extenso, at times we must bring in 
the material from the non- or extra- Paninian schools also for the 
purpose of our discussion. There might have existed a pre- 
Paninian GP., even if it is difficult to see through the tradition. The 
GP. might have been put into proper order by P. and then the 
sutrapatha was written and arranged. We see even differences in 
the head-words of ganas, each writer of GP. arranged head-words 
in accordance with viewpoint of his school. E.g. ajadi (gana) 
becomes hodadi in Mugdha Bo., ukthadi becomes nyayadi in Sak., 
kambojadi becomes coladi in Jaina etc. (for exhaustive list see 
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Ayacnit 1961: 25ff.). Almost all schools preserved mutatis 
mutandis P.'s data of GP. ‘The GP. evidence is at best only 
secondary and should always be taken with caution’ (Agrawal 
1953: 29). The ganas have been considerably tempered with since 
P.'s time. Sometimes a word is enlisted in more than one gana, 
mainly to derive the secondary forms with different suffixes. At 
time the text of GP. is not reliable, hence that has given rise to 
various and spurious readings in the GP. text. The GP. text does 
not have any meaning (arthapatha), occasionally it becomes 
necessary to specify meanings also, when in a particular text, a 
certain word is intended to conform to the gana-rule. In ganas like 
ufichadi, paraskarüdi, pravrddhadi etc. meanings are also re- 
corded (see Ayachit 1961: 34). 

2.0. Now we shall discuss in brief some actual examples 
from GP. involving a number of lexical and semantic problems in 
determining the lemma and then deciding the meaning. 

2.1. We shall discuss some cases of inherent textual defects. 
The word mukhya is barytonic vide P.6.1.213 (yato'navah). The 
word is enumerated in the sakhadigana (226.2 (5.3.102)); Birwé 
1961:393, reconstruction 2). sakhadibhyo yat will have the form 
mukhya (< mukha + yat). But the editions of Bhattoji Diksita's 
Siddha Kau. read yah for yat, on which Balamanorama remarks: 
yat iti tv apapathah; taittirīye mukhyo bhavati ity adau 
mukhyasabdasya adyudattadarsanat, u-gav- 
.adisütrabhasyaviruddhatvac ca. But the Laghusabdendusekhara 
rightly says that ya iti tv apapathah. Had ya been the suffix the 
accent would have been on the final syllable (Katre 1971:X). The 
word mukha is also included in the digadigana (116.18 (4.3.54)); 
see Birwé 1961: 253, reconstruction 17), to which the suffix-yat 
is added. The word danda is enumerated in the dandadigana 
(112.5 (5.1.66), Birwé 1961: 314, reconstruction 1), and to this the 
suffix-ya is added (dandadibhyo yah), and thus we get the 
oxytonic form dandyah (see Katre 1971: 265), but Siddha Kau. 
reads dandadibhyo yat, according to this the form should have 
been barytonic (see P. 6.1.213 for accent). This obviously shows 


that Siddha Kau. reading is not correct. 
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2.2. We shall take some such cases wherein the text tradition 
is-dubious. The word akasapa m. ‘name of a person’ is included 
in the subhradigana (230.53 (4.1.123, but EDS. 60A erroneously 
4.1.23). akasapa + dhak (= eya) (vide P. 4.1.120 stribhyo dhak), 
and one gets the form Zkasapeya. Birwé (1961: 123, reconstruc- 
tion 36) accents akasapa. Majority of the GPs, belonging to 
Paninian and non-Paninin systems adopt this reading. But in 
Candra, Gan Ra.; GP. of Ramakrsna we have v.1. akasaya, 
secondary form akasayeya. There seems to be orthographic 
confusion between p and y in manuscripts. In Gan. Ra. (Eggeling's 
Ed.) we have one more v.1 akasaka which is spurious. 


We also notice some cases where we find variability between 
v and b forms. The word ajavasti m. ‘name of a person’ (EDS, 
744A). The word is included in the subhradigana (230.14 
(4.1.123)). ajavasti + dhak (= eya) = ajavasteya ‘descendent of 
Ajavasti’ (Katre 1971: 48). The same word is also included in the 
grstyaidgana (77.6) (4.1.136)). ajavasti + dhaü (= eya) = 
ajavasteya (barytonic) ‘descendent of Ajavasti’ (Katre 1971: 47). 
The word is also read in the yaskadigana (184.15 (2.4.63)), you 
have luk, and (pl.) ajavastayah. Birwé (1961: 121, reconstruction 
12) under the subhradigana on 4.1.123, and also under the 
grstyadigana (p.127, reconstruction 7) on 4.1.136 reconstructs the 
word as ajabasti. Candra and Gan Ra. read ajabasti, whereas all 
other GPs read ajavasti, still Birwé prefers the reconstruction 
ajabasti. It may be pointed out that EDS. has not recorded the entry 
ajabasti. The same type of variation is found between bida and 
vida (see Birwé 1961: 96-7, reconstruction 1, on bidadigana 
4.1.104). Here also Birwé reconstructs the form bida. The 
secondary form baida< bida + añ. It is true that majority of GPs 
have the reading bida, but vida is also attested in Gan Ra., Sak., 
jaine. As lexicographers we have to give bide m. ‘name of a 
person’ as a lemma, whereas we have to record this variant vida, 
cf. bida 2.3. This is a well-known fact that some words appear in 


more than one gana mainly because of deriving different 
secondary forms. 
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The word bhalandana m. ‘name of a person’ is enumerated 
in the arthanddigana (11.42 (4.2.80)). Thus Bes yu 
(=aka) < bhalandanaka ‘pertaining to Bhalandana' (see Katre 
1971: 398 and 402, Birwé 1961: 176). The same word is read in 
the sivadigama (228.77 (4.1.112)). Thus bhalandana + an > 
bhalandana ‘descendent of Bhalandana’ (Katre 1971: 398, 402; 
Birwé 1961: 116-7, reconstruction 56). The word is attested in all 
GPs, except Candra where the reading is kalandana. The same 
word is also read in the yaskadigana (184.32 (2.4.63)), you have 
luk, eg. ‘name of a person’, bhalandanah (pl.) “his progeny or 
descendent’. 

2.4. Now we shall discuss some such cases wherein we find 
discrepancy between P.'s accent rules and the actual form (s) 
attested in the extant Vedic literature. The compound expression 
kavisasta adj. ‘praised by wise men’ is enumerated in the 
pravrddhadigana (153.7 (6.2. 147)). We have kavisasta (oxytonic) 
attested in Tai Br. 3.5.3.1; 3.6.7.2; which is the right type of accent 
for a tatpurusa compound, but we find accent shift, see. e.g. 
kavisasta (Sat Br. 1.4.2.8; Sat Br. (K.) 2.4.1.4; cf. Ayachit 1961: 
54; Katre 1971: 134 however, does not notice the case of accent 
shift). 

The word anuküla is enumerated in the brahmanadigana 
(167.93 (5.1.124); Gan Ra. 7.402 (425)). According to P. 6.2.189 
anor apradhanakaniyast the form should be anukiila (oxytonic), 
but the form which is actually attested is paroxytonic anukilla adj. 
*following the bank or slope or declivity, according to the current" 
(AVS, 5.14.13, see EDS. 2650A). anuküla + syan (ya) =Gnukilya. 

2.5. Many ganas contain one or more antarganas (sub- 
ganas) which have a specific purpose besides the general gana 
functions (for antarganas, see the list given in Ayachit 1961: 28 
f£). E.g. bidadi (64.1 (4.1.104)) has haritadi (164 (259). 30 
(4.1.100)) as sub-gana, gargadi (71.1 (4.1.105)) has lohitadi (71 
(202). 25 (4.1.18)) and kanvadi (71 (38). 60 (4.2.111)) as sub- 
ganas. The word harita is read in the haritadigana (P.4.1.100) 
which is a sub-gana of the bidadi (164 (259). 30 (4.1.104)). Thus 
with the suffix ari we get the form harita + añ = hārita (P. 4.1.104) 
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and harita + phak (= ayana) = haritayana (P. 4.1.100) “the great 
grandson of Harita’. 

2.6. Some forms occur by way of illustrations under a 
particular lemma belonging to a gana, but the derived form need 
not be taken as an independent lemma. The form Sakhya<sakha 
+ yat (226.1 (5.3.103)). sakhya = sakheva ‘like a branch’ (Katre 
1971: xi). This secondary form need not find place as an 
independent lemma. 


3.0. Résumé 


From the foregoing discussion we are led to the following 
considerations argumenti causa: 


1. The GP. lexical items have to be accepted first of all with 
utmost amount of caution and care. 


2. Some of the words enumerated in GP. are not found in the 
extant literature. 


3. Some of the spurious readings have appeared due to 
orthographic reasons or due to defect in manuscript-traditions. We 
need not accept all such erroneous or spurious readings. 


4. There are many cases wherein we find accent shift in the 
attested forms as against P.'s accent rules 
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INDECLINABLES— A SEMANTIC SURVEY 


K. VIJAYAN 


VYAYA MEANS that which is not liable to change- “fed HA: 
qe. In grammar it connotes a number of words which do 
not change their forms to express relationship with other words 
when used in a sentence. Thus they have the same form in all the 
genders and cases- den fefe: 4 feri saa gaap? 
Gopathabrāhmana couches this peculiar feature of avyaya in a 
beautiful manner: 
wes fag feres 
qatg a faery i 
Ww Wu 
YA efi wee Il * 
Here 4391 means Umen which is the sameness of form. Patañjali 
explains the word clubbing together its etymology and grammatical 
significance: 
a et AATA pua qui AR? eiga, Maa, 
ure wi wre, Aus fata, fuer fefe, 
vemm i 


Bhoja defines avyaya as exei without touching 
the etymological sense of the term. Rkpratisakhya while dealing 


with the fourfold conventional division of avyaya as follows: 


1. vexata 

2. Ibid 

3. 1.1.26 

4. Mahabhdsya, Y 1.38 
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faa femp wees AA Prorat: 
"equum: d 
It is stated here that avyayas have as significant role to perform 
when they are associated with verbs and which is more so when 
designated as upasargas. Avyayas that come under the caption of 
nipatas have the function of filling up gaps for metrical purpose. 
Apart from these two types of upasargas and nipatas, a lot of these 
are found elsewhere. Some of them can stand independently in 
their use such as far, at, etc., while the others are dependent on 
other words. A verse from Ramayanacampi of Bhoja can be cited 
as an instance of various types of Avyayas incidentally together: 
ai ferat waste 
We AA Sat: Hadad | 
Ww YAA st AAT 
Were Tp ms rp ACTA: u 
Here Sea: is an adverb used as an adjective. qq is a suffix that 
forms an adverb. * is a conditional conjunction. 4 is a copulative 
conjunction. HAW is an example of the instrumental case-form 
used as an adverb. 44 is another adverb. | is a conjunction that 
goes into combinations like ATOA, etc. W is a prefix to a 
substantive. 14, and 3 are never used independently. 
As per the aphorisms of Panini and the Bhasya of Patañjali 
thereon, avyayas can be divided into five heads: 
(1) Ha 
(2) fram: 
(3) Ka afar 


(4) paaa and 
(5) sremitreemrarai 
Avyayas and their meaning 


The classification of avyayas is effected according to their 


form but their semantic aspect is seldom lost sight of. Rkpratisakhy@ 
5. 12—24 
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in its treatment of avyayas enumerates sms to be twenty, and 
says that they convey sense: 


vam nean Wed 

Acre 4 wa A un: 

saat aila: 

weddenfagi FAN: hi 
The change in the sense of the verb to which upasargas are added 
has given forth the formulation of the theory that they do not have 
their own import, and they only modify the meaning of the root 
to which they are attached. Subsequently there emerged a division 
among grammatical speculators, some holding the view that they 
are q's and others affirming that they are «T««'s. Scholars 
belonging to the former group advance their theory as: 

Sra otal sema AA | 
senenin- HERRERA I 

The word 98 when prefixed with fs. xm, eri and 9m brings in 
impressive change in meaning. Since the difference of scholars in 
this respect is just a matter of appreciation, both the views will 
remain current at all times. However, a word that is broken or not, 
should convey some sense in keeping with the practice in general 
in languages. In the examples referred to i.e; €K and Ae it is quite 
reasonable to assume that the variation in sense is subject to the 
additional element of upasarga involved rather than assigning all 
the changed meaning to the verb concerned. Upasargas and for 
that matter the avyayas as a whole might have been originally 
independent words, and were reduced into the present size owing 
to various causes. What harm is there if the original sense is taken 
to be associated with ihe existing element of the word. The 
observation of Bhaguri can be adduced in support of this view. 
According to him by the elision of the letter 8j, AME: and aaie: 
are formed, af loses its $i and Reg and fis: are obtained. HAA 
and wdd are got by the dropping of the anusvara of prefix HI. 
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Svaradi 

Svaradi as the term suggests is a group of avyayas beginning 
with *«x as is ordained by the sūtra, SRRA, It is further 
fixed to be one coming under smart as corroborated in 
sabdakaustubha. There again the avyayas are ofter arranged in 
small sub-groups according to their endings keeping in view of 
further grammatical action. As for example, the five r-endings 
Viz. AR, SAR, WR, TR and «Tq are subject to 3a ordained by si 
4 owing to the force of the indicatory ‘u’ inv. On occasions it is 
the meaning that governs grouping as in Wl, ATA, wid-all the 
three expressive of MWA. The sub-grouping of 39%, A and dl 
is again done considering their semantic unity of expressing the 
sense of afi. 99 and fier in the sense of fiam, figit and MAA 
in the sense of xe, afisi fred, war, ATA and Wad in the sense of 
wer fata, faune, fau, fat, futu and farq in the sense of 
mayi —ali these are also grouped on the ground of identity of 
meaning among themselves. 


Nipatas 
Nipatas are so called since they are studied as such in their 
respective shades of meaning without looking into their formal 
aspect: grew seg fradiai Yaska elaborates: FA sumi! AM 
arias | ef weg? Laghusabdendusekhara says: Kaa 
wa Aa sft frm! Bharata, in his Natyasastra 
incidentally gives something like a definition of fds: 
MU, 
MSA RJA = 
qea Te 
qe ag, AA 
Rkpratisakhya maintains the sense of fds in the light of its 


etymology and examines their use in afamar (Veda) and HMI . 
(Classical Sanskrit). 


5. Nirukta, 1.4 
6. V - 10 
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fads are fourfold: ea4:, Sui: TTA: and speret: rests 
are enumerated under the sūtra, “ease along with their 
definition which means that they do not denote 54. According to 
Patafijali Fads are Stat Wfmewes like aa, fd etc.— 
aagi feed a wes eat | 
Hut a faa irent i 
Bhartrhari calls them as Was: 


agfa fairer | 

TÀ: Vert Gra: Waa MA: It 

The idea of the karika is thus explained: 

aa Ver Mea feu we: va RSA arate mereri sitit 
vad, ded ‘a’ sft Hacer Vane wart A mii: pu, feed 
akakaa AA; AAA: RTA: | 

(1) Certain avyayas 
Let whatever be the process, nipatas have their own 
denotation. They indicate numerous different shades of meaning 


by themselves or in combination. 
Wis used in forty-one meanings indicated by the word such as: 


JAA —Wwfüdme: 

fet mi 

wai ayes 

wa —feradt Ae Wate 
THM — neuf, etc. 


aa has nearly four dozens of different shades of meaning as MA 
in aani, 39 in sane, Ùd in Haves, YAU in Hada In HAM, A is 
an Jaa and the word means erede. eres has two meanings, 
aq and itv, AM denotes sith as in Amat «armi and fer meaning 
negation as in ferm ant frener viram, 3M, the indeclinable word 
connotes WARA as TIMU aq: HA has forty-seven shades of 
meaning. 7019 has just the meaning of 3f. 
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(2) Upasargas 
«mis are particles prefixed to verbs, and they are twenty in 
number, 4, W etc. Bhoja enumerates them and states 4, fa and 4 
are also to be included in the list, enhancing the number of Jamis 
further. 


In his commentary on Nirukta, Durgacarya explains smi 
as MAKAA Aia wee qe sued: veri defines 
sumtin a different way- «mime: seer fest HAFAI fa STAT: 

Sais are divided into four: 

mal "arr ad adi | 

wa ASH IMA: KIA li 


(3) Asarvavibhakti pratyayantas 


All the suffixes discussed under the stra, MSAMAMNFAFA in 
the bhdsya are meant for forming avyayas. They designate 
meanings like a7, little or small (aena WA SNH AR) e.g. 
ag «fd sia LIRE emi [curs] Bia ACR: 


(4) Krdavyayani 


These include krt suffixes ending in 9 and WA such as 
TARTAN, etc. 


Avyayibhava samasantas 


This covers all the forms ordained by the sitras, HANA: 
to saved a Haar 


Conclusion 


Indeclinables form an important part of the language that is 
predominantly inflected. They help in lessening the stiffness of the 
language to a considerable extent. Avyayas are to be viewed as 
potent means of enriching diction. They have multiple meanings 
capable of being used with necessary precision in a suitable 
context. It is the use of conjunctions, particles, interjections, etc. 
that make the language of the writer more idiomatic and sense 
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more crisp. The system of grammar initiated by Panini explains 
the indeclinables according to their form and the formative 
technology employed therein. Stress is given to the semantic 
aspect throughout, as is evidenced by the sub-grouping ofavyayas 
with ganas. 
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SEMANTIC PROBLEMS IN VEDIC GRAMMAR 


M. SIVAKUMARA SWAMY 


HE IMPORTANCE of the grammatical tradition of Panini should 

be duly recognised in respect of understanding the Vedic 
forms and Vedic accent. The method of Panini in this respect is 
to give rules about Vedic forms only in those cases where they 
differ from classical Sanskrit forms. It is therefore expected that 
a student of Veda should have the knowledge of the technical 
details of classical Sanskrit grammar to have access to the 
peculiarities of Vedic forms. In a nutshell a karika quoted by 
Bhattoji Diksita under the sūtra vyatyayo bahulam (Ast. IJI 1.85; 
Si. Kau. 3433) notes the various peculiarities of Vedic language 
with reference to the classical Sanskrit language: 


Suptinupagrahalinganaranam kalahalac svarakartryanamca 
Vyatyayamicchati sastrakrdesam so’ pi ca sidhyati bahulakena; 


In the Vedic language we come accross many peculiarities 
with regard to the application of (1) case-affixes, (2) conjugational 
suffixes, (3) parasmaipadi and atmanepadi affixes, (4) rules of 
gender, (5) persons, (6) tense, (7) rules of accent, (8) rules of 
interchange of consonants, (9) rules of interchange of vowels, aud 
(10) rules relating to krt and taddhita affixes included in the 
pratyahara yan (Ast, III. 1.22 to III. 1.86). 


Semantic considerations may not apply when such changes 
of case-affixes as si for jas and sas optionally according to 
Seschnandasi bahulam (Ast. VI. 1.70) with reference to jassasoh 
sth (Ast. VII. 1.20) or ais for bhis optionally according to bahulam 
chandasi (Ast. VII. 1.10) under ato bhisa ais (Ast. VII. 1.9), take 
place. But when one case-affix is applied in the place another case- 
affix or when one lakara is used in the place of another lakara 
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or when vacanas and purusas are freely changed, semantic 
problems are bound to arise in view of the classical rules. Panini 
notes these instances with a view to cautioning the Vedic students 
about them and making them understand the vedic language better. 
For instance, the following instances among nominal forms pose 
problems: 

(1) dhuri daksinayah 

(2) mitra vayam ca surayah 

(3) rjavah santu panthah 

(4) parame vyoman 

(5) nabhà prthivyah 
The first one has daksinayah in genitive instead of daksinayam in 
locative. The second sentence has mitra in the nominative singular 
instead of mitra (mitrani) in the nominative plural. Similarly in the 
third instance panthah is in the nominative singular instead of 
being in the nominative plural as panthanah. The fourth instance 
is a case of sup-luk (i.e. luk of the locative suffix) in vyoman. The 
fifth instance is of da-substitution for the locative suffix; hence 
what is expected there is nabhau prthivyah. Panini reveals these 
peculiarities with such siifras as supam su-luk-purvasavarna 
ccheyadadyayajalah, etc. In the light of these revelations of Vedic 
peculiarities in declension, it is possible to understand the Vedic 
language better. The interchange of persons can be seen here, tamu 
stusaindram tam grnise—here stuse and grnisey are in second 
person instead of being in first person. 

Vedic peculiarities in respect of using /akaras are firstly the 
use of some Jakaras for all lakáras optionally and secondly the 
use of one lakara which is not found in classical Sanskrit. The first 
point refers the use of three /akaras, Viz., lun, lan and lit for all 
lakaras optionally. This is noted by Panini in his sutra—chandasi 
lunlanlitah (Ast,-Ill. 4.6). For instance, in devo devebhir à gamat, 
Aorist (lur) is used for imperative (lot); in idam tebhyokaram 
namah. imperfect (lan) is used for imperative (lof); in agnim adya 
hotaram avrnita, imperfect (lan) is used for present (lat); and in 
adyamamara, perfect (lif) is used for present (lat). The lakara 
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which is peculiar to Veda only is Jer. Panini explains it by the 
sütras— linarthe let, upasamvadasankayosca (Ast. III. 4.7-8). 
Expressing a will, it has imperative (lot) sense, e.g. bhuvani, 
vocavahai, ucchat, asnavat. Used with an interrogative, it 
expresses will with a doubt, e.g. kavinnvasya trpnavah (kuvit nu 
asya trpnavah). It also means reciprocal agreement or apprehen- 
sion, e.g., ahameva pasunam īsai, nejjihmayanto narakam 
patama. 


Transposition of Preposition and Verb 


In classical Sanskrit the prepositions (upasarga or gati) are 
prefixes. But in Veda, it is not exclusively the case. They may be 
before the verbal root or after it. te pragdhatoh (Ast. Y. 4.80), 
Chandasi pare’ pi (Ast. I. 4.81). In classical Sanskrit they were not 
separated from the verb. But in Veda they are separated from the 
verb. Further there may be intervention of other words between 
the preposition and the verb. vyavahitasca (Ast. I. 4.82). For 
example, in carathabhi dhrsnu, abhi comes after caratha; in 
namobharanta emasi (à imasi), à comes before imasi; in à te 
pitarmarutàm sumnameti, between à and eti there is the intervention 
of words fe pitarmarutam summan. Whatever might be the 
position of the preposition, it gets:related with the verb and gives 
its own meaning or modifies the meaning of the verb. In view of 
this freedom in the positioning of the prepositions, it can be 
assumed that the preposition has its meaning independent of the 
verb and modifies the meaning of the verb through its meaning. 
Yaska discusses this problem. na nirbaddhah upasargà 
arthannirahuriti sakatayanah. This is one opinion. The other 


opinion is that upasargas can convey their meanings independently 
of the verbs. 


Semantic considerations in krdanta and taddhitanta forms 


If we take into account the semantic considerations in the 
krdanta and taddhitanta forms in Veda, it is possible to assume 
that there was greater degree of freedom in the formation of those 
forms in particular senses. For instance, in Veda, the krt suffix in 
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(i) could be added to verbs other than those covered in the classical 
sütras of Ast. III. 2.25 and 26. It could be applied to van - to 
honour, san - to worship, raks - to protect and math - to agitate, 
as noted by Panini saying chandasi vanasanaraksimatham. (Ast. 
III. 2.27). Thus we have the forms such as—brahmavanim 
ksatravanim in the sense of brahma, ksatram vanati iti, 
i.e. kartari sense; gosanim (gam sanati iti); pathikaraksayah (pl. 
of pathiraksi in the sense of panthanam raksati iti); havirmathinam 
(Gen.pl. of havirmathi in the sense of havir mathnatt iti). Again 
according to chandasi sah, (Ast. III. 2.63), there is the notice of 
more cases of nvi (krtpratyaya) application beyond what is stated 
in the classical rule bhajo nvih (Ast. III. 2.62). Thus we have the 
forms like prtanasat (nom. sing. of prtanasah in the sense of 
prtaname sahate iti). vahasca (Ast. III. 2.64) accounts for such 
forms as dityavat etc. 

Vedic infinitives are the other cases in point. The sense of 
the infinitive can be given by a variety of forms ending by such 
pratyayas as tumun, Se, sen, asen, kse, kasen, adhyai, adhyain, 
kadhyain, Sodhyai, sadhyain, tavai, taven, taven, etc, (Ast. III. 
4.9) 

In Veda ktva also, besides tyap is added after an avyaytbhava 
other than the one preceded by nañ. For instance there is 
paridhapayitva in Veda, where lyap was expected and there is also 
a form like arcya where ktvà was expected. 


Accounting for the Vedic taddhitanta forms with certain 
accent in the sense of tatra sadhu, Panini refers to the pratyayas 
with certain it. For instance, when the classical rule says 
varsabhyah thak (Ast IV. 3.18), the Vedic rule says- chandasi than 
(Ast, IV. 3.19), thus accounting for varsika with adyudatta 
(finityadirnityani). This affix (thaR) is applied to vasanta and 
hemanta in senses other than tatra sádhu, thereby barring an 
enjoined by sandhiveladyrtunaksatrebhyo' n (Ast. IV. 3.16). For 
example. (1) madhusca mahavasca vasantikavrtü (2) madhasca 
sahasyasca haimantickavyti. (Vide vasantacca hemantacca— 
Ast. IV. 3.19-20). 
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Karaka Peculiarities 


Some semantic problems arise in Veda due to karaka 
peculiarities. For instance the object of juhoti may be in the 
accusative or instrumental : yavagva agnihotram juhoti; here 
agnihotra which means havis is in the accusative, while its 
adjective yavak is in the instrumental. This is noticed by Panini 
in the siitra— trttya hoschandasi (Ast. II. 3.3). Sometimes the 
genitive occurs in the sense of the dative and vice versa, e.g, (1) 
purusamygascandramasah, here candramasah in genitive is for 
candramase (Dative); (2) ya kharvena pibati tasyai kharvah; here 
tasyai (Dative) is for tasyah (Genitive). These peculiarities are 
noticed by Panini and Katyayana in caturthyarthe bahulam 
chandasi (Ast. Il. 3.62) and sasthyarthe caturthiti vacyam’ 
(varttika). The genitive case-ending is optionally given to the 
instrument of yaj, e.g., ghrtasya, ghrtena và yajati. This is noticed 
by Panini in the sittra—yajesca karane (Ast. II. 3.63). Thus Panini 
has.brought out such karaka peculiarities to get over the semantic 
problems due to irregularity of karaka-relations. 


It may be concluded that these instances of what are called 
Vedic peculiarities in view of the rules of classical Sanskrit show 
how the Vedic language had greater variety of forms than what 
we find in the corresponding classical Sanskrit forms. Greater 
freedom is noticed in the use of forms. In view of rules of classical 
Sanskrit language, some semantic problems arise. But by noticing 
those peculiarities in Veda, the grammarians of the Paninian 
tradition have given ample guidance for the students of Veda to 
get over those problems and understand Vedic language better. 
The process of purification and standardisation of language in 
course of time has resulted in the loss of great number of forms 
and lack of freedom in using the language. This has been the case 


with classical Sanskrit. Compared to classical Sanskrit, Vedic 
Sanskrit looks like a natural language. 
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INFLUENCE OF PANINIAN SANSKRIT ON 
MODERN ORIYA SEMANTICS 


KSHIROD CHANDRA Dash 


ost or the modern Indian languages owe their origin to 

Sanskrit. In the opinion of some scholars, Sanskrit origi- 
nated Pali and Pali gave birth to various Prakrit languages. 
Magadhi Prakriti is considered the source of Bihari (Hindi), 
Bengali and Oriya languages. With some modification of the 
Paninin alphabets in Hindi, Bengali and Oriya the arrangement of 
vowels and consonants and their etymology are but the same in 
all these three languages. Vowels are pronounced without the help 
of other alphabets (svayameva rajate) whereas consonants take the 
help of vowels (vyajyante svareiriti vyanjanani).This principle is 
accepted by all the above three languages. In Oriya grammar most 
of the euphonic changes are administered according to the 
Paninian rules of Astadhyayi. The sandhi rules are compulsory in 
compounds and in the combination of upasargas with the roots. 
The new way of phonetic change due to the quick pronunciation 
of co-existing letters with the absence of even less thanardhamatra 
effects euphonic changes. Samhita or euphonic change is a natural 
statey of a word in a sentence and hence, bho + ati always takes 
the form- bhavati. Since all the above rules have their sway over 
modern Oriya language, the effect of Paninian Sanskrit on modern 
Oriya semantics deserves due attention and analysis. 


Oriya semantics as a science of language has received little 
attention. At times it is not possible to say what meaning a 
particular word like abhasuachi or anyase carried in the 
Rudrasudhanidhi or a word in the madalapanji in historic and 
pre-historic times. Establishing connections between the old 
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meaning and the new meaning of the words becomes very 
difficult. There is a lot of confusion among the scholars to 
determine the meaning of some Vedic words like vayuna, 
jarbhari, turphari, lodha and nada.‘ In this context three 
intellectual laws of the language propagated by the French linguist 
Breal deserve attention in speculating modern Oriya semantics? 


The first laws of specialisation speaks of the examples of 
comparative and superlative degree. In the old languages, the 
comparative could be marked by the suffixes ro, Skt., uparah, Lat. 
superus, O. upara; Skt. adharah, Lat. inferus; tero Skt. antarah 
Lat. interus, O. antara; Skt. adhamah, upama, Lat. infimus, O. 
adhama, upama; temo, Skt. antimah, Lat. intimus, O. antima etc. 
Gradually the influence of Panini made this form of language 
easier by the comparative signs of tarap and tamap or iyas and 
istha? So the changed forms in both Sanskrit and Oriya become- 
brhat-brhattara and brhattamah; guru, gurutarah, gurutamah; 
bara, bariyana, baristha etc. 


Like French, German and Marathi while keeping the 
comparatives in the old manner Oriya adopted the law of 
specialisation, and a single word assumed the function of all the 
comparatives and superlatives. In French it is plus, in English 
more, German mehr, Marathi adhik® and in Oriya besi, apeksd, ati, 
and atyanta governed the same principle at the appropriate places? 
The substitution of preposition for the traditional declension is the 
other example, e.g. mo apeksa (O), (majapeksa - M) used for 
Sanskrit mat or mattah and mo päin (O) for Sanskrit mahyam. 

In any language law of differentiation is defined aS the 
international ordered process by which words apparently synony- 
mous have nevertheless taken different meanings and can nO 
longer be used indiscriminately. In Oriya mata, ma and bou mean 
originally the mother. When bou/mà is the affectionate name for 
mother, mata (Skt. matr, A.8.3.58) is meant to give expression to 
awe and reverence. The word kama is the legitimate Prakrit- 
Oriya-descendant of Sanskrit karman (Office occupation, special 
duty, 4.4.63). Now kama is no longer a synonym of karman. When 
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karman means ceremonial work the word kama means legal work 
only. The same process is observable in French chose - a thing and 
cause, legal affair.'? 


In the same manner the Oriya words like mana (mind), 
manana (constant thought or deep concentration), mati (thought) 
belong to the same root man (to think) and are having 
substantially different meanings of their own. Sanskrit hrdayam 
(original sense heart) when comes to tatsama -hrda and tadbhaba- 
hiyalchhati means ‘courage’. The words like avagahana and 
snana meaning ceremonial and sacrificial bath, change to ordinary 
bath when brought to their tadbhava form like gadhua. Sanskrit 
kartari (scissors) in its changed tadbhava form becomes Katuri 
(O), katuri (O) in Oriya and changed its meaning to an instrument 
for cutting trees and animals in its second form (Katuri). In like 
manner, the root ~~ pat (7.4.19) + (n) i (c) > pati > patiba (O), 
pateiba (O), pakeiba (O), padiba forms used in the sentences like- 
jala patiba, hata pateiba, teka pakeiba, khosa padiba, mean 
differently in each and every usage.!! At times the original Sanskrit 
words in their tadbhava forms retain their meaning i.e. phulla, 
phula and at times abandon their original meaning for new ones 
i.e. netram (eye,.3.2.182) > neta (garment) in Oriya. This process 
of change of meaning takes place in three different ways i.e. artha- 
parivartanam or change of meanings (ii) artha-vistarah or 
expansion of meaning and (iii) arthasamkocah or contraction of 
meaning. 


1. Artha parivartanam : (change of meaning) 
asurah = devah (in Vedic) > devari (O. and Skt.) 


upeksà = samipadarsanam > parityagah (O and Skt.), 


anugrahah (from grahah, 3.1.143) which meant bharavahinah 
sahalyartham kenacit, later on meant bhürasyansikabhavena 
dharanam > daya (O. and Skt.), 

pravinah = nitaram snatah> saphala tarparyajnah (O. and 
Skt.) ? 
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patala - samiiha > meant ‘thached house’ in the old Oriya 
of Madalapanji ? 

vati (8.4.17) = vatika > vadi (O) meant a stick only; J/ tul 
(3.1.25) to draw out and extract > toliba, tekiba which meant to 
lift (O) '*, duhitr (duh + trc, 1.268) meaning the milker of the cow 
in ancient days means daughter in both Sanskrit and Oriya now. 


2. Artha- vistarah or Expansion of meaning: 
payodharah = dugdhadharah stanah > stana (O), 


patram = leaf of a tree (5.4.142) > kagadam (Skt.) > kagaja 
(O), now with further extension it means ‘letter’. 


3. Artha-Samkocah or Contraction of meaning: 


The third intellectual law of the language is the law of 
irraddition which reflects the pejoritive tendency of the language 
or the contraction of meaning. The word saucam which meant only 
purity or cleanliness now means everyday bodily necessity in 
Oriya. The word pankajam or born of mud, now means padma (O), 
mrgah that meant pasuh in general now means harina (O), a 
category of animal; gou which meant gamanasila now means 
goru, a category of animal. 

The change of meaning of the words both in expansion and 
contraction can also be presented. The word panam (drink) > pana 
(O) which means ‘drink’ in general, meant a particular kind of 
drink, taking of alcohol and also betel in the modem usage. 
Association both by similarity and contact is also responsible for 
change and shifting in meaning. In the Oriya sentence like- ethāre 
kana hata basichi? (Is this a market place?) Suggests noise and 
confusion due to its association with hata or market place. 
Metaphorical use of the language also effects changes in the 
meaning of the words. In the sentence like, asmin karmani tasya 
hastah astile kamare tahata achi (O)- hasta or hata here 
metaphorically suggests the interference of a person in his work. 
In the usages like asau jtvan-samdhyayam avatirnah! se jivana- 
samdhyare pada dele (O), the word samdhya metaphorically used, 
suggests here old age. Thus the treatment of the linguistic 
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principles that govern the language here testifies to the exhaustive 
influence of Paninian Sanskrit of the semantic changes of the 
modern Oriya language both in degree and kind. 
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The Present collection will serve:as a 
useful guide book initiating the aspiring 
reader into realms of Panini Semantics. 
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